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This Issue in Brief 


The toss of business to the shoe industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1925 to 
1928, was due largely to lack of cooperation between shoe workers 
and manufacturers and to higher wage rates in factories in Haverhill 
than in practically all other cities in which shoe manufacturing is 
important, according to a survey just made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Shoe workers in Haverhill in a representative weekly pay 
period in 1928 earned an average of 69.9 cents per hour, compared 
with an average of 52.7 cents per hour by workers in a group of cities 
near Haverhill, 67.7 cents in Boston, 61.5 cents in Brockton, 61.7 cents 
in Lynn, 64.1 cents in Chicago, 53.8 cents in Milwaukee, 77.1 cents in 
New York City, 53.7 cents in Philadelphia, 58.1 cents in Rochester, 
N. Y., and 54.2 cents per hourin St. Louis. Information is also given 
concerning small shoe manufacturers, contract stitching shops, whole- 
sale prices of shoes, employment, pay rolls, and earnings in shoe fac- 
tories in Haverhill in 1928, the shoe workers’ union and the shoe man- 
ufacturers’ association, strikes, and overtime work. Page 1. 


Very great instability of employment exists in the automobile industry. 
Not only does the industry as a whole make a very bad showing in 
this respect, but irregularity and uncertainty of employment condi- 
tions are the rule among nearly all the cstatthiaents covered in the 
study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This study shows the 
individual experience of 78 plants for each of the years 1923 to 1928 
inclusive. Page 20. 


Recent agreements made by the United Mine Workers of America 
with the bituminous coal operators in many of the districts com- 
prising the central competitive field and the outlying districts show a 
reduction in the basic day wage rate provided in the Jacksonville 
agreement. The right of the coal operators to install mechanical 
loaders and conveyors is recognized, and a day wage scale is adopted 
to remain in effect until such time as a tonnage rate may be agreed 
upon. A summary of the new agreements is given on page 204. 


The inadequacy of present provisions for rock-dusting in coal mines is 
disclosed in a recent survey by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
It was found that only 463 out of more than 7,000 operating bitu- 
minous and lignitic coal mines were using rock dust at all, and that 
Hs if any of the 463 were adequately protected by rock dusting. 

age 46. 


Although all trade agreements have a similar object, few of them are 
alike in their detailed provisions. An article on page 23, based on a 
bulletin recently med containing specimens of agreements made in 
the various trades during the year 1927, gives a description of the 
different methods adopted by the unions in making agreements, 
also a brief account of the provisions affecting union and nonunion 
employees, wages, hours, conciliation and arbitration, apprentice- 
ship, unemployment, and similar topics. 
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The results of rehabilitation work among disabled persons have been 
made the subject of a special study by the F sdedel Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Of the 6,391 persons studied, nearly 48 per cent were 
under 30 years of age, 10.2 per cent were women, and 4.4 per cent 
were negroes. In 53.6 per cent of the cases the disabilities were caused 
by work accidents. The cost of rehabilitating 4,669, or 73 per cent, of 
the eases, was less than $150 per individual. Attention is called to 
the “economic significance” of this low cost, when coupled with the 
fact that 47.5 per cent of the total persons rehabilitated have an 
industrial life expectancy of at ieast 20 years. Of 5,510 rehabilitated 
persons whose final wages are reported upon, 2,212 were receiving from 
$15 to $24 per week, 2,041 from $25 to $39 per week, and 507 from 
$40 to $50 and over per week. Page 91. 


The operating efficiency of the railroads was 17.8 per cent greater in 
1928 than in the period 1920-1924, according to a new index of oper- 
ating efficiency published by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
The index is based on a combination of 13 efficiency factors, such as 
car-miles per day, fuel consumption, etc. Page 41. 


Reports upon various efforts to carry into effect the recommendations of 
the English Industrial Transference Board show that about 2,720 men 
were settled in Canada through the Canadian harvest scheme, and 
that the employment exchanges are transferring applicants whenever 
they can find suitable openings for them elsewhere, but that no large 
movement is as yet under way. The distress in wie coal fields has 
become so great that the Government has felt it necessary to give 
direct relief. It has sanctioned a treasury grant of £100,000 to be 
used in transferring workers and their families, has furnished a secre- 
tary and clerical staff to coordinate the relief work, and has promised 
to pay into the relief fund opened by the lord mayor of London £1 
for each £1 contributed by private philanthropy. Page 58. 
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Conditions in the Shoe Industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1928 


HIS article is a summary of Bulletin No. 483 of this bureau, 
which is the result of the following request to the Secretary of 
Labor, by the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and 

the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union, for a study of the shoe industry 

in Haverhill, Mass.: 


Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are herewith inclosing copies of votes of the Haverhill Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association and District Council No. 1 of the Shoe Workers’ 
Protective Union, wherein the parties request the survey to be made in accord- 
ance with the suggestions offered by Mr. Stewart. 

1. The manufacturers who are members of the association agree to show to 
your investigators the books showing in detail the cost of production, the cost 
of selling, and the cost of overhead. 
2. The union agrees to furnish such information as your investigators may 
need. 
3. We request that the names of the firms investigated be not made public 
in your printed reports. 
4. It is agreed that your investigators may furnish the names of the firms to 
the local board of inquiry, at the request or with the consent of both parties, 
with the pledge of secrecy on the part of the members of the board. 
Very truly yours, 
HAVERHILL SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By Frep L. Cooper, Manager. 
SHoxe WorKERS’ Protective UNION, 
By James J. Rooney, President District Council, No. 1. 


In accordance with this request, agents of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics were sent to Haverhill. They interviewed various officials 
of the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union and the Haverhill Shoe Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, individual members of the union and of the 
association, the chairman or neutral member of the Haverhill Shoe 
Board, the secretary of the Haverhill Chamber of Commerce, bank 
officials, and other organizations and persons interested in and in- 
formed as to conditions in the shoe industry in the city. They col- 
lected from them and their records such information covering condi- 
tions in the shoe industry as was available. The report is based on 
this information. 


Factories that Moved, Liquidated, or Failed 


[ABLE 1 presents for each year, 1925 to 1927, and for the first 
_ seven months of 1928, the number of shoe manufacturers in 
business in Haverhill at the beginning of each year, the number 
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starting in business, the number moving out 6f the city, the num. 
ber liquidating or going into bankruptcy during each year, and {|e 
number in business at the end of each period. 

At the beginning of 1925, 108 shoe manufacturers were in business 
in Haverhill. Between January 1, 1925, and August 1, 1928, 123 
shoe factories started in business, 23 moved out of the city, and 1()6 
liquidated or went into bankruptcy, leaving 102 factories in busin: ss 
August 1, 1928. 

welve of the twenty-three factories that moved located in othor 
cities in Massachusetts, 8 in New Hampshire, 2 in Maine, and 1 jy 
Vermont. The 23 that moved had a daily capacity of approximately 
25,000 pairs and those that liquidated or went into bankruptcy had 
a capacity of 60,000 pairs—an aggregate daily capacity of 85,000 
pairs. The 123 that started in business between January 1, 1925. 
and August 1, 1928, had a daily capacity of approximately 58,00() 
pairs. The loss to the city in capacity during the period was there- 
fore 27,000 pairs per day. 

The 102 shoe factories in operation on August 1, 1928, had a daily 
capacity of approximately 80,000 pairs. Only 40 of the 102 in 
operation on August 1, 1928, were in business on January 1, 1925. 

hese 40 on August 1, 1928, had a daily capacity of approximately 
47,000 pairs, or an average of 1,175 pairs per factory per day. By 
deducting 40 from 102 and 47,000 from 80,000, it is seen that the 6° 
factories that started in business since January 1, 1925, had on August 
1, 1928, a capacity of only 33,000 pairs per day or an average of 5:32 
pairs per factory per day, or less than half the average daily capacity 
of the 40 that were in business before January 1, 1925. 


TABLE 1.—CONDITIONS OF SHOE INDUSTRY IN HAVERHILL, MASS., JANUARY 1, 1925, 
TO AUGUST 1, 1928 
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Causes of Losses in Haverhill 


‘THE loss of business in the shoe industry in Haverhill, in factories 

moving out of the city, in failure and liquidation of factories, 
in decrease of number of pairs of shoes produced, in number of shoe 
workers, and in amount of pay rolls or earnings of shoe workers w:s 
very largely due to the absence of friendly and helpful cooperatio:: 
between the workers and the manufacturers in a e number 0! 
factories and insufficient cooperation between the Shoe Workers’ 
Protective Union and the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ Association ; 
also to higher wage rates in the manufacture of shoes in factories i 
Haverhill than in factories in cities near Haverhill and in almost al! 
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other cities in the United States in which the manufacture of shoes is of 
material importance. 

There was in August, 1928, real effective cooperation between the 
workers and the officials in a few factories; in others, however, there 
was little or no cooperation, more or less suspicion and lack of con- 
fidence and, in some cases, the desire to take advantage of the other 
side rather than to cooperate and improve the industry. 


Small Shoe Manufacturers 


At McKay and turn shoe workers in Haverhill except about 250 

are members of the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union. The 
union is well organized, very strong, controls the labor market in the 
shoe industry in the city, and can usually enforce union prices and 
conditions. With these conditions prevailing and generally known in 
the city it would be expected that any person before engaging in the 
manufacture of women’s shoes in Haverhill would, as an insurance 
against loss by strikes, go to the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union and 
make an agreement and ask that he be furnished the best help avail- 
able for each department in a shoe factory. Union officials, manu- 
facturers, and others state, however, that except in a very few in- 
stances this is not done. 

The small manufacturer begins in a small way. He opens a shop 
in a small room in a factory, at home or in a back yard, buys his 
factory supplies, takes orders for shoes, and lets contracts for the 
making and stitching. He does the cutting and he and his family 
do the packing, working long or short hours per day or week as 
necessary. The stitching in piece price or per pair of shoes costs 
him no more than is paid by larger factories. He saves much in labor 
costs, rentals, and other expenses, and consequently can and does 
undersell manufacturers who operate under union prices and condi- 
tions. As his business increases it becomes necessary for him to oper- 
ate a real factory. He then rents a factory and usually, in order to 
obtain efficient help and avoid trouble, makes an agreement with the 
union and pays union prices. If no agreement is made with the 
union, agents of the union appear in a very short time and ask for 
union prices and eonditions. In case of a refusal a strike is called, 
and this fact is publicly announced. When this happens, the manu- 
facturer is itched unable to finish the shoes in process of manufacture 
and can not fill his orders on time because he can not get any other 
help. This leads to cancellation of orders and may be so serious as 
to cause him to fail or to move out of the city. 


Contract Stitching Shops 


A VERY large number of the shoe manufacturers in Haverhill 

have no stitching rooms, the work being given out to contractors. 
Consequently, there are many such shops in the city. The contract 
shops enable small shoe manufacturers to engage in business with 
little capital, often with not more than $1,000, and to have the 
assurance of getting the highest class of stitching and stitching-room 
work at a cost etual to that of the best shoe manufacturers who have 
their own stitching rooms. 
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Haverhill has a contract stitching shop which is probably the 
largest in capacity and number of employees in the United States 
When working full time and at capacity with its full force of ahoy 
400 employees it does the stitching-room work on 10,000 pairs of shoes 
per day. It was working at capacity in August, 1928. It started jy 
business in 1916 with a force of two workers andis now doing contrac; 
work for 15 different shoe manufacturers in Haverhill. It was not, 
at the time of the study, doing any work for firms outside Haverhij| 
Its employees are unusually efficient and skillful, due to the creat 
variety of styles of shoes worked on in the shop. In times of slack 
work there is no reduction of the force. There is, however, short- 
time work, but this, as a rule, is not less than 50 per cent of full time. 
Work in the shop is available 52 weeks in each year. In addition 
to this shop there are from 12 to 15 other contract stitching shops in 
the city, ranging in number of employees from 6 to 125 or possibly 
150 when working full time and at capacity. One reports that 5() 
per cent of its work is done for firms outside Haverhill, one 15 per cent, 
and the others that little or no work is done for such companies. | 
the aggregate these shops employ about 800 or 900 workers when 
working at capacity. 

Many of the manufacturers and others who are well informed as to 
conditions in the industry, report shoe workers of Haverhill as being 
unusually skilled in making attractive, fancy, novelty women’s shoes. 
A number of factories that moved out of Haverhill send work to the 
contract shops in Haverhill because the workers in these shops are 
more efficient than those in the cities and towns in which they are 
now located, also because it is cheaper for them to have the work 
done by contract than it would be to equip a stitching room and organ- 
ize and train a force of employees. Some establishments are not 
financially able to establish stitching rooms. All employees in the 
contract shops are members of the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union. 
A very considerable number of the members of the manufacturers’ 
association contend that the union workers in these shops should not 
do any work for any factories outside Haverhill, especially for those 
that moved out, have no agreement with the union, and pay less for 
the work in their factories than is paid for the same work in Haverhill. 
It is not unusual to see an automobile or truck loaded with shoes in 
process of manufacture drive into the city to a contract shop. 

The manufacturers state that by working for outside shops the 
union helps competing companies and injures not only shoe manu- 
facturers in Haverhill but the business of the city, and really injures 
the shoe workers in the city and in some cases other stitching-room 
workers. 


Wholesale Price of Shoes, 1925 to 1927 


FOR many years prior to 1925 the great majority of the manufac- 

turers in the shoe industry in Haverhill produced turn shoes. 
The city was in those years generally known as ‘the turn-shoe city.” 
A short time prior to 1925 the kind or make of shoes in the city w:s 
changed to extreme, fancy, novelty McKay shoes, or, as stated |v 
an official of the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union, to ‘millinery {or 
the feet.’’ There is now little or no demand foi a standard make of 
women’s shoes. 
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The experience of a successful retail shoe dealer illustrates the 
effect of the change from standard to fancy, novelty shoes. He had 
for a number of years sold the standard make of women’s shoes and 
had a full and complete stock of that style on hand when the new 
novelty shoes were introduced. His stock had been bought at an 
average cost. of $5 per pair, and as there were no outstanding bills 
against him he felt that he was in — condition financially and was 
well satisfied. His sales, which had been very satisfactory, decreased 
until he did very little business. He worried, wondered what was 
wrong, and after some investigation and thought purchased a small 
stock of fancy shoes and displayed them in his windows. His sales 
immediately increased. He purchased a much larger stock of the new 
style and planned to sell his entire stock of the standard make for 
whatever he could get for them. He had several jobbers come and 
look these shoes over and make an offer for them. His first offer was 
17 cents per pair. He sold them at 47 cents per pair, or at an average 
loss of $4.53 per pair. 

Each of the 23 shoe manufacturers in Haverhill that furnished data 
for this report gave the number of styles of sample shoes made in the 
factory and the number of styles sold from the samples in each of the 
years 1925, 1926, and 1927. 

In 1925 the number of different styles of sample shoes of the 
factories in Haverhill ranged from 10 in the factory with the lowest 
number of samples to 5,000 in the factory with the highest number 
of samples. In this year the number of styles sold per factory from 
the samples ranged from 6 to 3,295. One manufacturer with 1,000 
samples made sales for only 48 of them, and another with 1,660 
samples made sales for 1,500 of them. 

In 1926 the number of styles of sample shoes per factory ranged 
from 10 to 5,000 and the number of sales from them ranged from 10 
to 2,840. One manufacturer with 1,500 samples made sales for only 
= of them and another with 1,549 samples made sales for 1,400 of 
them, 

In 1927 the number of styles of sample shoes per factory in the 23 
factories ranged from 10 to 5,000 and the number of sales from them 
ranged from 10 to 3,935. One manufacturer with 2,521 samples 
made sales for only 72 of them and one with 1,064 samples made sales 
for all of them. 

_ Turn shoes only were manufactured in 5 of the 23 factories included 
in the study in 1927 and 1928, McKay shoes in 17, and both turn and 
McKay shoes in 1 factory. 

_ Seven of the 23 factories covered in the report were not in business 
in 1925 and 3 were not in business in 1926.. 

The average wholesale price of shoes at the factory in 1925 ranged 
from $1 per pair for the factory with the lowest price to $5.90 per 
pair for the one with the highest price. In 1926 prices ranged from 
$1 to $6.10 per pair, and in 1927 from $1 to $6.30 per pair. 

The kind and average wholesale price of shoes for each of the 23 
factories are shown in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE SELLING PRICE OF SHOES AT FACTORY, HAVERHILL, \\\ 4s 
1925, 1926, AND 1927 ‘ 
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, SOP, ew eae SS 2. 29 2. 45 OF FF . Sere Soren oe do. - 3. 50 3. 50 3. 50 
Se it ER a8 wa (*) (‘) 3. 50 Turn_. 4.15 4.15 4 5 
Se ..do_- 2. 50 2. 85 3. 00 I RENE Ty ae ae ee do__ 3. 75 4. 00 3. 65 
it aer de Turn 3.75 3. 84 i { * hei | MeKay (') (4) ) 95 
Mo. site McKay.| 200| 200; 200|} 22... |_. do_- 3.30} 3.40 3 35 
RR SR ...do....| ( 305| 805 || 23.............. |-+-do- | 3.75) 3.75 (0 











iNot in business in this year. 


Average Hours and Earnings in Haverhill and in Other Cities, 1928 


VERAGE full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and 
full-time earnings per week for 1928 are presented in Table 3 
for all the shoe workers of 19 representative shoe manufacturers 
and of 3 cut sole companies in Haverhill. These averages are also 
given in the table for the shoe workers of a representative number 
of shoe factories in a group of small cities near Haverhill (Lowell, 
Newburyport, and Georgetown, Mass., and Derry, N. H.) and for 
workers in factories in Boston, Brockton, Lynn, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Rochester, St. Louis, and the United 
States. The averages for the United States are for 48,658 employees 
of 157 shoe factories in 14 States. Index numbers of these averages 
are also shown in the table, with the average for the United States 
as the base or 100 per cent. 

The regular full-time hours per week in the factories in Haverhill as 
established by section 5 of the agreement between the union and the 
manufacturers are 48 except in June, July, and August. In those 
three months, the hours are 9 per day for 5 days, or 45 per week. 
The average for the city is given as 48, no weight being given to thie 
short hours in the three summer months in computing full-time 
averages for Haverhill or to three months or less in computing these 
averages for any other locality. Average full-time hours for the 
United States were 49.1, and a cities ranged from 45.1 for New 
York to 49 per week for the group of cities near Haverhill. 

Average earnings per hour for the shoe workers in Haverhill were 
69.9 cents, as compared with 52.7 cents for those in the cities near 
Haverhill, the average for Haverhill being 32.6 per cent more than 
the average for the group of cities near Haverhill, 31.9 per cent 
more than for the United States, 3.2 per cent more than for Bost«, 
13.7 per cent more than for Brockton, 13.3 per cent more than {0 
Lynn, and 9.3 per cent less than the average for New York City. 

Average full-time earni r week by cities ranged from $25.7 
for Philadelphia to $34.77 for Sey York. The average for Haverhill 
was $33.55, or 29.9 ie cent more than the average for the group «! 
cities near Haverhill, and 28.9 per cent more than the average {or 
the United States. 
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Average earnings in the table are for pay periods in the busy season, 
July to October, 1928, and are for factory workers only. Earnings 
or salaries of officials, supervisory foremen, salesmen, p tly watch- 
men, teamsters, chauffeurs, and ie ear employees were not 
used in computing the averages. The figures for Haverhill represent 
conditions after the 10 per cent reduction of wage rates in June, 1928. 
Two of the nineteen factories did not receive the 10 per cent reduction. 

Fifteen of the nineteen shoe factories in Haverhill for which figures 
are shown in the table produce women’s McKay shoes, 3 turn shoes, 
and 1 produces both McKay and turn shoes. 


Taste 3.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK FOR SHOE WORKERS IN ALL OCCUPATIONS 
COMBINED, BY LOCALITY, 1928 






































Index numbers (United States 
average= 100) 
Average | 4 verage Average 
Locality full-time earnings full-time 
hours per| per hour | ©@iNgs | Full-time | Fullti 

week | Per Nour! nor week |, Ur time: Parnings | * Ue time 

hours per} r hour | @rnings 

week | pe per week 

Haves fe eo Fo cc ee 48.0 $0. 699 $33. 55 97.8 131.9 128.9 
Cities near Haverhill, Mass. !_._________-- 49.0 . 527 25. 82 99. 8 99. 4 99. 2 
Bost@ieeenlte oo once cc cc cesue set Skee 48.0 . 677 32. 49 97.8 127.7 124.9 
Brogan... wine asl ee 48.0 . 615 29. 52 97.8 116. 0 113.5 
L YMG ess os si Ae ee ks 47.9 . 617 29. 55 97.6 116. 4 113.6 
CRISS dia cweiccccseccci ok... Lat. 47.9 . 641 30. 70 97.6 120.9 118.0 
Milwemmpreeee.- 2-550 22 22 ele 48.2 . 538 25. 93 98. 2 101. 5 99. 7 
Now wate meee oo eel ape ists gh 45.1 771 34. 77 91.9 145. 5 133. 6 
Phi sa es bobs nce nee ccc 48.0 . 537 25. 78 97.8 101.3 99.1 
Rogie See Wess. ce ee ee a 48.0 . 581 27. 89 97.8 109. 6 107.2 
Bt. Re ee 48.0 . 542 26. 02 97.8 | 102. 3 100. 0 
UMS is oR See nc bdotecs ccuccs us 49.1 . 530 26. 02 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 








| Lowell, Georgetown, and Newburyport, Mass., and Derry, N. H. 


The averages in Table 3 are for all shoe workers in 19 shoe factories 
in Haverhill and also for those in the factories in other cities in the 
United States that were included in the 1928 study of wages and hours 
of labor in the boot and shoe industry by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The averages in Table 4 are for the employees in each of 14 
of the most important occupations in the industry and are here shown 
to illustrate the differences in different localities. 

Hand cutters of vamps and whole shoes in Haverhill earned an 
average of 89.8 cents per hour, as compared with 73.3 cents in the 
group of cities near Haverhill, 94 cents in Boston, 89.9 cents in 
Brockton, 89.5 cents in Lynn, 90 cents in Chicago, 74.2 cents in 
Milwaukee, $1.209 in New York City, 67 cents in Philadelphia, 
93.9 cents in Rochester, 95 cents in St. Louis, and 82.4 cents in the 
United States. 

Female top stitchers, in Haverhill earned an average of 69 cents 
per hour, compared with 48.6 cents in the cities near Haverhill. 

ike comparisons of earnings per hour in other occupations in 
this table, and of average full-time hours per week and of full-time 
earnings per week may be made. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN 14 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN Tiiz 
BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY IN 11 CITIES AND THE UNITED STATES, 1928 


Average earnings per hour 
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TABLE 4-—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN 14 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY IN 11 CITIES AND THE UNITED STATES, 1928—Con. 


Average full-time earnings per week 



























































Cities 
Hav-| near s;. | Mil- | Phila- Unit- 
: Bos- | Brock Chi- | New Roch-| St. 
Occupation er- | Hav- Lynn wau- | del- ..| ed 
P hill | er- | ton | ton cago | oe [vert phia | ester | Louis|c¢ ates 
hill 
ee Se eee ee Sees aoe bllapensl } 
; | | | 
Cutters, vamp and whole 
shoe, hand, male --__-. ___|$43. 10)$35. 48)$45. 12, $43. 15/$43. 14'$43. 20)$35. 62 $53. 56|$32. 16\$45. 07\$45. 60\$40. 05 
Skivers, upper, male_-_._-| 44.40) 27. 10) 27.50) 31. 82|_____- 21. 98|___._- a, eS 5 eRe 31. 41 
Skivers, upper, female-_--_| 31. 39) 21. 67| 25.78) 29.81) 26. 53) 27.65) 21.25) 46.07) 26. 59) 21. 26) 25.54) 22. 49 
Cementers and doublers, 
MGM taalbe ss owecds a sea 5 Seem eae 19. OF... 32. 84)____-- Ws Pn ca kee 29. 38 
Cementers and doublers, 
aS 21. 12) 17. 74) 17.57) 19.30) 19. 14) 21. 12) 16.97) 19. 55) 15.02) 17. 52) 17. 28) 16. 27 
Lining makers, female 28. 13} 19. 76; 23.47} 20.35) 22.04) 25. 10) 23.09) 27. 18) 20.54) 24.29) 21.02) 19. 58 
Top stitchers, male _...| 46. 13) 25. 95) 49. 97)______- 41. 50) 43. 78)____-- ch g 5 a Sd 39. 76 
Top stitchers, female__.___| 33. 12} 23.52) 27.50) 22.85) 27.71) 30. 38| 26. 46) 35. 27| 28.94) 25.92) 24. 53 22. 28 
Vampers, male___.___._.-- 39. 84) 34. 20) 51.89) 32.11) 33. 68) 40. 56) 32.78) 41.18) 42. 58) 25. 01)_____- 35. 04 
Vampers, female... ____.-- 37. 58) 29.84) 33.89) 29.52) 26.22) 30.05) 30.72) 33.39) 28.90) 24.91) 28.27) 24.90 
Assemblers for pulling- 
over machine, male -_--__- 32. 98) 28.36) 27.46) 32.26) 38.65) 36.00) 25.98) 34.58 26.45) 31.63) 39. 70) 28. 27 
Assemblers for pulling- 
over machine, female____| 48. 10} 17.70) 38. 35)....._.|.....-}._____|_----- See Ses (SS iis 25. 00 
Bed machine operators, 
eR ele Baki 39. 22) 34. 34) 47.57) 31.01) 38.72 37. 40) 42. 62| 33.46) 42. 14) 40.03) 33. 55 
Turn lasters, hand, male__! 39. 26) 36. 45'______ 46. 42' 37. 62 31. 39) 42. 73!) 39.98) 40.94'______ 39. 80 
Goodyear stitchers, male__| 57. 89) 23. 81| 40.61) 37.82) 38.81 37. 67| 42. 53) 40.18) 43. 73) 47.71) 37.46 
Edge trimmers, male______| 47. 33] 53. 84) 47.14) 41.90) 36. 27 40. 77| 40. 54) 35. 62) 47. 23) 44. 64) 37. 51 
Edge setters, male________| 50. 30) 38.19) 47.28) 39. 94/ 42.10 38. 58) 46. 35) 34. 37) 41. 90) 37. 54) 37.07 
Treers, male__- -- PI se at 37. 68) 29. 96 41.42) 33.98) 31.80 30. 03) 42. 43) 32. 45) 32. 11) 32. 78) 30. 70 
| ERE ag ie pT, ERS TR at ud 30. 48) 36. 19 5 Re Sa 17. 90} 15. 84) 19. 03 
Repairers, male___.____._-_| 25. 39) 37. 80) 28.08) 28.46) 27.00 30. 34) 34. 85) 26.93) 30. 53)_____- 27. 60 
Repairers, female. _______- 25. 68) 20. 24) 21.79) 26.83) 21.99 21. 64) 25. 48) 19.34) 20. 40) 15. 98) 18. 57 
All occupations, male__-___| 38. 88) 29. 37) 38.72) 34.18) 33.49 29. 98) 37. 65) 30. 64) 33. 12) 29. 62) 30. 63 
All occupations, female__._| 26. 64) 20.74) 23.38) 21.84) 22.84 20. 97) 25. 80) 18 38; 21. 36) 19.01) 19. 53 
All occtipations, male*and 
ES BIST ae 33. 55) 25. "I 32.49) 29. 52) 29. 55 25. 93) 34. 77 25. 78 27.89) 26.02) 26.02 
| l 

















Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in Association Factories, 1928 


ABLE 5 shows for 19 of the important Haverhill Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association factories the number of working days, 
the number of employees on the pay rolls, the amount of the pay 
rolls, the average earnings in one week, and the average earnin 
per day based on the days of operation, for each of the weeks in 
1928 from the one ending January 6 to the week ending July 27. 
These employées include all factory workers, officials, foremen, 
office force, and all others on the pay rolls. 

During the week ending January 6, 1928, there were only 5 working 
days, the factories being closed on Monday, January 2; the 19 fac- 
tories had a total of 2,643 employees on their pay rolls in this week 
and paid to these employees $56,902.32, an average of $21.53 per 
week of 5 working days, or $4.31 per day. 

Shoe factories were closed on Basurdaits in June and July. The 
regular working days in these months were therefore five per week. 

‘he number of employees on the pay rolls of the 19 factories 
during the period covered ranged from 2,643 for the week ending 
January 6 to 3,433 for the one ending March 30, and represent 45 
to 50 per cent of all of the shoe-factory workers in Haverhill. The 
amount of the pay rolls ranged from $50,832.46 for the week ending 
January 27 to $112,297.46 for the one ending February 17. The 
week ending January 27 was part of the period covered by the general 
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strike which lasted from January 19 to 30. The average weekly 
earnings for this week ($18.77) were less than in any other wee jy 
1928, from January to July, inclusive, and the average earnings pe; 
day ($3.13) were also less than in any other week. Average earnings 
per week were highest during the week ending February 17 ($33 .()4) 
and per day were highest during the 5-day week ending February 
24 ($6.06). ) 
The chart following Table 5 shows the trend of employment and 
of pay rolls in the industry in Haverhill during the period covered. 


TABLE 5.—EMPLOYEES (ALL CLASSES) AND PAY ROLLS FOR 19 HAVERGILL SivfF 
ae Shy a ie ASSOCIATION FACTORIES EACH WEEK ENDING JANUARY 
6 TO JULY 27, 1928 





























ter of 
r Oo \A ve rage 
k- |Numberof| Amountot | Average [ .... 
Pay roll for week ending— bs earnings in | . “°" 
g- | employees pay rolls ings per 
daysin one-week |" i: 
week 
> SSE PRE TSEC i Pees? it re 15 2, 643 1 $56, 902. 32 1 $21. 53 $4 
SG inlet SLAMS: SIE pe SS BAST, 6 2,979 74, 779. 25 25. 10 118 
I te gn oe ee, i ea oo ae 6 3, 044 77, 343. 54 25. 41 2 
RATE SG 5. NEES AF 23 8 EE BF 6 2, 708 2 50, 832. 46 218.77 
RR aS I gis aa gi Pet Pe OE CL aes 6 2, 892 2 66, 519. 60 2 23. 00 & 
I id an BS o's cps wo cw Sees i eeatne 6 3, 316 108, 669. 49 31. 26 
| RS ek A IS SS a IR geet 6 3, 397 112, 297. 46 33. 06 
RR RR SRS Pe Ses a ea ae Lo ile 15 3, 328 1 100, 852. 90 1 30. 30 6. Of 
8 et i eR ne a TS Sa ee 6 3, 402 104, 300. 81 30. 66 
SE Mc dtmlttee oss cote 14> tie bebe ae 6 3, 424 109, 489. 33 31. 98 
> abt bo kbs oo > Mini. 4 Aisne cite 6 3, 373 110, 607. 12 32. 79 7 
OR NP RS Sted aie 6 3, 388 110, 484. 63 32. 61 14 
REO RO ae ee a 6 3, 433 106, 219. 32 30. 94 f 
OS SENSE aT RE EE ers I See Fak 6 3, 299 96, 381. 76 29. 22 s7 
MS WS ea rn 5 28 eae ede 6 3, 169 84, 062. 98 26. 53 
RS ihe eS re ne on opiate Sea me ae eee 15 3, O82 1 73, 208. 41 1 23.75 
I so atte ais n.d doe we ties cht nicpiv ap iden alah oleae 6 3, 038 76, 920. 45 25. 32 2 
BE Ciniies di kiigdher eno ndnn a tadcile Jaskih 6 3, 015 82, 968. 84 27. 52 } 
9 SSS a ae ea eee: Bpeee S 6 2, 983 72, 435. 17 24. 28 
Wee Mo stds 6 Sle LS 6 2, 853 65, 207. 11 22. 86 
Tl a a cin waiiageeein in aiiia 6 2,777 58, 652. 00 21.12 
el ee fh eet teen nei ghic daiaowtadinabad 15 2, 683 1 50, 911. 35 1 18, 98 s 
NE Odi ah DA eo = pein S~ + Sb debe ab ddd ol 5 2, 767 54, 312. 65 19. 63 
BE Biles doce iba nese oo = RIERA ANN Aree 5 2, 686 57, 248. 58 21. 31 { 
I 5 pli Soldeh hbo dbiusscthes eke bobes oso 5 2, 813 62, 094. 23 22. 07 
dvi a dann 4 14 bb depen wit osehhous. 2 5 2, 798 62, 035. 95 22.17 
i Mf tei teint Ua gE. Hla AE 14 2, 845 1 61, 699. 41 1 21. 69 
PS foc. icc Gk aed. Lihat a 5 2, 965 66, 862. 81 22. 55 
Ta RR ET PERERA SESS 2 aha Bea ie me 5 3, 081 79, 027. 12 25. 65 
sg ASRS in baie igh 4 TEES 8 aes | CST MS REET 5 3, 165 85, 847. 32 27. 12 | 
' ! | 
1 Holiday in this week. ? General strike Jan. 19 to 30 


Pay Rolls in the Haverhill Shoe Industry, 1925 to 1928 


"THE figures in Table 6 represent the total weekly earnings of «/| 

the employees in the various manufacturing industries in Haver- 
hill, Mass., beginning with the week ending January 9, 1925, an: 
ending July 27,1928. Itis estimated by officials of the banks where the 
money for the pay rolls was obtained by the manufacturers, and als 
by others in the city who are well informed as to industrial con- 
ditions, that the pay rolls for the shoe industry, including the allie: 
industries—wood heel, cut sole, leather heel, etc.—represent mor: 
than 90 per cent of the total pay rolls of all industries in the city. 
It is, therefore, believed that the figures are also representative ©! 
the actual trend of the shoe industry during the period covered. 
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The amount of each weekly pay roll is shown in the table with 
index numbers for the various amounts, the 1925 weekly average 
being taken as the base or 100 per cent. The 1925 weekly indexes 
increased from 67.6 for the week ending January 9 to 123.5 for the 
one ending April 3, decreased to 78.7 June 5, increased to 136 Sep- 
tember 25, and decreased to 67.4 for the week ending December 31. 
Pay rolls were low early in January, June, and in November and 
December and high in March, A af, August, and September. The 
trend of the pay rolls in Haverhill for all industries combined follows 
very closely the generally known trend of the shoe industry, which 
has two busy seasons (onein March and April and the other in August 
and September) and two slack seasons (one from October to February 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT & PAY-ROLLS. 
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and the other from May to July), and also confirms the estimates 
that the pay rolls for the shoe industry represent more than 90 per 
cent of the total for all industries in the city. 

The low indexes in 1925 for the weeks ending February 27, April 
24, June 5, July 10, September 11, October 16, November 27, and 
December 31 are due largely to holidays in each of these weeks. 
This also applies generally to weeks in 1926, 1927, and 1928 which 
included holidays. The very low indexes for the weeks ending 
January 27 and February 3, 1928, reflect loss of earnings during the 
period January 19 to 30, when approximately 5,000 shoe workers 
were on a general strike. : 

Pay rolls by weeks were generally higher in 1926, lower in 1927, 
and much lower in 1928 than in 1925. Examples: The April 17, 
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1925, April 16, 1926, April 15, 1927, and April 13, 1928, indexes are 
respectively, 107.6, 121.6, 104.8, and 78.4. The indexes by years 
are 100 for 1925, 111.4 for 1926, and 87.7 for 1927. The trend ip 
each year is shown graphically by the chart following Table 6. 



































TABLE 6.-AMOUNT AND INDEX NUMBER OF PAY ROLL, FOR ALL MANUF«c. 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN HAVERHILL, JANUARY, 1925, TO JULY, 1928, BY WEEKs 
{1925 weekly average = 100] 

j ' — 
1925 1926 1927 1928 
Week Index |} Week Index |} Week Index || Week Inde 
ending—|“™ount) No. lending—|“™°42t! No, |lending—4™U*| No. |lending—|4™ount| No 
Jan. 9 ($253,653 | 67.6 || Jan. 8 |$323,016 | 86.1 || Jan. 7 |$265,715 | 70.8 || Jam. 6 ($211,301! 56.3 
16 | 292,443 | 78.0 15 | 357,794 | 95.4 14 | 314, 83. 7 13 | 255,591 | 68] 
23 | 317,525 | 84.7 22 | 397, 118 | 105.9 21 | 326,015 | 86.9 20 | 277,350 | 73.9 
30 | 332,891 | 88.8 29 | 431,018 | 114.9 28 | 357, 95. 2 27 | 225,641 | 60.2 
Feb. 6 | 369,443| 98.5 '| Feb. 5 | 448,823 | 119.7 '| Feb. 4 | 371,683 | 99.1 '| Feb. 3 | 236,481 | 63.0 
13 | 374,228 | 99.8 12 | 465,330 | 124.1 11 | 373,111 | 99.5 11 | 322,423 | 26.0 
20 | 381,827 | 101.8 19 | 472,011 | 125.8 18 | 380,973 | 101.6 18 | 367,045 | 97.9 
27 | 361,057 | 96.3 26 | 445, 439 | 118.8 25 | 341,910 | 91.2 24 | 355,458 | 9418 
Mar. 6 | 415,032 | 110.7 || Mar. 5 | 505,534 | 134.8 || Mar. 4 | 376,937 | 100.5 || Mar. 2 | 363,976 | 97.0 
13 | 431,400 | 115.0 12 | 519, 156 | 138.4 11 | 303, 241 | 104.8 9 | 367,981 | 981 
20 | 446,067 | 118.9 19 $68 | 133.5 18 94.6 16 | 375, 362 | 100.1 
27 | 453,550 | 120.9 26 | 499, 885 | 133.3 25 | 373,412 | 99.6 23 | 362,512| 96.7 
Apr. 3 | 463, 243 | 123.5 || Apr. 2] 474,092 | 126.4 || Apr. 1 107.5 30 | 346,669 | 92.4 
10 | 434,473 | 115.8 457, 565 | 122.0 403, 017 | 107.4 || Apr. 6 | 317,468 | 84.6 
17 | 403, 623 | 107.6 16 | 456, 133 | 121.6 15 898 | 104.8 13 | 204,193 | 78.4 
24 | 344,285 | 91.8 23 | 408, 737 | 109.0 22 | 327,549 | 87.3 20 | 268,011 | 71.5 
May 1 | 393,872] 105.0 30 | 485,787 | 129.5 29 | 347,701 | 92.7 27 | 274,747 | 73.3 
8 | 391,679 | 104.4 || May 7 | 481, 400 | 128.3 || May 6 | 340,531 | 90.8 || May 4 | 289,317/ 77.1 
15 | 368,182 | 98.2 14 | 474,516 | 126.5 13 | 326,494 | 87.0 11 | 284,756 | 75.9 
22 | 348,868 | 93.0 21 | 463, 782 | 123.6 20 | 308,004 | 82.1 18 | 247,648 | 66.0 
29 | 363,170| 96.8 28 | 443,930 | 118.4 27 | 290,286 | 79.8 25 | 231,375 | 61.7 
June 5 | 295,038 | 78.7 || June 4 | 366,084 | 97.6 || June 3 | 246,137] 65.6 || June 1 | 222,654 | 59.4 
12 | 300,523 | 80.1 11 | 387,966 | 103.4 10 | 261,567 | 69.7 8 | 219,523 | 58.5 
19 | 303,754 | 81.0 18 | 379, 265 | 101.1 17 | 257,904 | 68.8 15 | 221,272 | 59.0 
26 | 318,693 | 85.@ 25 | 389,436 | 103.8 24 | 269, 71.8 22 | 225,628 | 60.2 
July 3 | 360,732 | 96.2 || July 2 | 410,026 | 109.3 || July 1 | 316,131 | 84.3 251, 444 | 67.0 
10 | 300,523 | 80.1 9 | 290,932 | 80.0 224,871 | 60.0 || July 6 | 229,711 61.2 
17 | 360,383 | 96.1 16 | 379, 400 | 101.2 15 | 300,875 | 80.2 13 | 243,549 64.9 
24 | 385, 384 | 102.7 23 | 406,019 | 108. 2 22 | 341,480 | 91.0 20 | 271,362 | 72.3 
31 | 425,947 | 113.6 30 | 426,899 | 113.8 29 | 354,274 | 94.5 27 | 299,270 | 79.8 
Aug.~ 7 | 441,857 | 117.8 || Aug. 6 | 435,945 | 116.2 || Aug. 5 | 355,282] 94.7 
14 | 465,521 | 1241 13 | 450, 933 | 120.2 12 | 384,653 | 102.6 
21 | 489, 134 | 130.4 20 | 469, 632 | 125.2 19 | 380, 254 | 101.4 
28 | 495,373 | 132.1 485, 489 | 129.4 26 | 395,320 | 105.4 
Sept. 4 | 507,354 | 135.3 || Sept. 3 | 492, 798 | 131.4 || Sept. 2 | 408, 144 | 108.8 | 
11 | 433,150 | 115.5 10 | 421, 440 | 112.4 9 | 341,368 | 91.0 | 
18 | 500,717 | 133.5 17 | 567, 346 | 151.3 16 | 404, 491 | 107.8 
25 | 509,934 | 136.0 24 | 540,122 | 144.0 23 | 418,139 | 111.5 | 
Oct. 2 | 469,581 | 125.2 |] Oct. 1 | 554,952 | 148.0 30 | 416, 640 | 111.1 
9 | 445,588 | 118.8 8 | 540,472 | 144.1 || Oct. 7 | 411,200 | 109.6 
16 | 357,758 | 95.4 15 | 460,937 | 122.9 14 | 352,907 | 94.1 | 
23 | 396,167 | 105.6 22 | 476, 632 | 127.1 21 | 363,455 | 96.9 
30 | 397,491 | 106.0 29 | 385, 004 | 102.6 28 | 361,588 | 96.4 
Nov. 6 | 347,138 | 92.6 || Nov. 5 | 373,743 | 99.6 || Nov. 4 | 326,940 | 87.2 
13 | 298,906 | 79.7 12 | 326,035 | 86.9 11 | 276,895 | 73.8 
20 | 205,345 | 78.7 19 | 278,725 | 74.3 18 | 243,040} 64.8 
27 | 272,368 | 72.6 26 | 254,656} 67.9 25 | 226,438 | 60.4 
Dec. 4 | 273,622| 73.0 || Dec, 3 | 230,907/| 61.6 || Dec. 2 | 218,187 | 58.2 
11 | 276,936 | 73.8 10 | 239,643 | 63.9 9 | 215,580 | 57.5 
18 | 285,062 | 76.0 17 | 250,052 | 66.7 16 | 210,488 | 56.1 
24 | 300,798 | 80.2 || 24 | 255,101 | 68.0 23 | 234,271 | 62.5 
31 | 252,720} 67.4 31 | 272,141 | 72.6 30 | 204,467 | 54.5 
Av....| 375,077 | 100.0 Av__.| 417,686 | 111.4 Av...| 328,853 | 87.7 















































Shoe Workers’ Unions in Haverhill 


‘THE Shoe Workers’ Protective Union, with an average of 8,(42 

members in good standing in 1925, of 8,790 in 1926, of 8,262 in 
1927, and an average of 7,465 for the months Janu to August, 
1928, is really the only shoe workers’ union in Haverhill of material 
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re importance in number of members. This union has an agreement 
ra with the Haverhill Manufacturers’ Association and reements 
in or understandings with each of the other manufacturers of shoes or 
CG. 
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parts in Haverhill, except 1 open shop, 1 cooperative shop, 1 nonunion 
shop, and possibly a few very small factories that have been in business 





for only a short time. 
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“In good standing” as here used means that all dues and as 
ments have been paid in full. 

The actual number of shoe workers in Haverhill on the reg’ste, 
of the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union is considerably in excess of 
the number given above, as there are at all times a number in arrears 
of dues. 

The initiation fee is not less than $2, the dues are 25 cents per week 
payable weekly, and members of local unions are also subjeci to 
assessments. From this it may be seen that for dues only the unions 
collect from their members approximately $100,000 annually. he 
money collected for initiation fees, dues, and as assessments is used 
in paying per capita dues of 10 cents to general office organization. 
salaries of union officials and agents, maintenance of offices, half the 
expenses of the Haverhill Shoe Board, and attorney fees and other 
expenses. 

It is rather difficult to obtain membership in some of the locals of 
the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union. An official of the union in 
speaking of the various locals remarked incidentally that in one of 
the locals (which he named) it is necessary that a candidate for admis- 
sion be recommended by two members in good standing and that no 
two members of that local will sign the petition of any applicant. 

The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, with a local membership of 
194 in 1928, is the only other organization of shoe workers in Haverhill. 
Its initiation fee is $2 and dues are 35 cents per week. This union 
is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and has an 
agreement with only one shoe manufacturer in Haverhill—one making 
men’s shoes. The membership of this union in Haverhill decreased 
from about 1,200 in 1920 or 1921 (when it had agreements with three 
manufacturers of men’s shoes) to 299 in 1925, 265 in 1926, and to 206 
in 1927. A small number of members of this union also have mem- 
bership in the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union and are now working 
in factories which have agreements with that union. A representa- 
tive of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union stated that the Haverhill 
manufacturers do not want agreements with it. When asked for 
an explanation of this statement he said, “‘A number of them a few 
years ago made agreements with us but quit and made agreemeits 
with the other union.”’ 

The open-shop factory has been in operation about four years, 
beginning with about 35 employees, and having in August, 1{s, 
175 workers. It operated full time in 1925, 1926, all of 1927, except 
two weeks in December when the factory worked 50 per cent of {1 
time, and all of 1928 to August, the period covered by this study. 
The employees are reported as satisfied. Only one worker is r- 

ported as having left the service in the last year and then only }- 
cause the family with whom he made his home moved from the ci'y. 
It was stated by this firm that the company has a waiting list of 3')() 
to 500 applicants on file at all times, that each applicant makes «)- 
plication in writing, and that the company has been unable to keep 
up with its orders. 

Each of the 70 employees in the cooperative factory is a stoc\k- 
holder of the establishment. The factory had in August, 1928, been 
in operation about five months. 


SESS. 
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The nonunion shop which had in August, 1928, been in operation 

a little more than four years was in that month employing about 

30 shoe workers. é 
The following table gives the total membership in good standing in 

the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union in Haverhill, including a small 

local at Derry, N. H., in each month from January, 1925, to July, 

1928, and the average number for each year: 









TaBLE 7.—NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF THE SHOE WORKERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION IN 
GOOD STANDING EACH MONTH, JANUARY, 1925, TO JULY, 1928 






































Month 1925 1926 1927 1928 Month | 1925 1926 1927 1928 
—_—_— - ela. mek ies Se ee 7 nae _— 
January assonseneS o> ..| 7,848 | 8,463 | 8,487 | 7,434 |} August___-.__.._.___- 8, 228 | 8,760 | 8,039 |__.___- 
8, 571 , 738 || September 8, 457 | 8,913 | 8,228 |_.____- 


February-_-.--.------| 7, 928 


8, 496 



































Average for year_| 8, 042 | 8,790 








17 months. 


Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 


[N MARCH, 1928, the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion included 42 members and employed approximately 6,000 
shoe workers, or 80 per cent of the total number at work in the 
shoe factories in the city at that time. The number of association 
factories and the average number of workers employed in such fac- 
tories vary from year to year. Association members ranged from 30 . 
in 1925 to 65 in 1920 and employed an average of 6,987 shoe workers in 
1920, 6,503 in 1921, 6,213 in 1922, 6,244 in 1923, 5,272 in 1924, 4,560 in 
1925, 5,947 in 1926, 4,552 in 1927, and 4,826 January to June 30, 1928. £ 
In 1925 the association members employed about 57 per cent of the 
average number of shoe workers in good standing in the Shoe 
Workers’ Protective Union in Haverhill, 68 per cent in 1926, 55 per 
cent in 1927, and 65 per cent for the period Januarv 1 to June 30, 1928. 

The expenses of the association are paid from funds collected from 
association members. Each association member pays $5 per year for 
each employee, based on the average number employed each month. 
These funds are used in the payment of the salary of the association 
manager, of an expert who figures labor costs or prices of various 
operations on different styles of shoes for association factories, of one 
or two stenographers, of rent for office and of office expenses, and also 
of half of the expenses of the shoe board. In the aggregate, the 
expenses amount to between $25,000 and $30,000 medley. y 


Strikes and Lockouts 


A&TICLE 2 of the agreement between the union and manufac- 

turers’ association, states that ‘‘There shall be no strikes, 
lockouts, or cessation of work during the life of this agreement. 
This article is not arbitrable.” 

More than 5,000 union shoe workers in Haverhill went out on a 
general strike January 19, 1928, in protest of a wage decision by the 
Haverhill Shoe Board. The decision, which reduced wage rates, was 
made after the filing of briefs by the manager of the manufacturers’ 
association and the attorney for the union. The manager in his 
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brief said the manufacturers ‘must have reductions in labor costs 
of approximately 20 to 25 per cent.”’ The attorney for the union 
asked for ‘‘a restoration of part of the 1924 cut,’’ Mr. Edwin N ewdick, 
the chairman of the shoe board, on May 8, 1924, issued a statement 
in which he said ‘The reduction is an average decrease of nearly 
one-fifth, or 20 per cent, of present piece rates on fancy shoes in 
the average factory where the making room is classified as grade 3. 
On plain shoes the reduction will be about 15 per cent.’”’ The hearings 
‘of the shoe board were conducted as provided by article 6 of the 
agreement. 

The members of all locals of the union in Haverhill, except No. 2 
(turn workmen), engaged in the strike. The turn workmen issued 
the following statement: 

To the editor of the Gazette: Will you kindly allow us, Local No. 2, 8S. W. P. 
U., space in your paper to state our position in the present misunderstanding, if 
misunderstanding exists. 

Local No. 2, turn workmen, has had contracts and agreements with the shoe 
manufacturers of Haverhill for the past 30 years. These agreements were made 
with the shoe manufacturers under various forms of arbitration. 

We want to announce to the citizens of Haverhill and also to the citizens out- 
side of Haverhill, that we have yet to break an agreement that we have attached 
our signatures to. 

If our signature to an agreement is not to be depended upon, then those with 
whom we sign agreements will not respect our signatures. 

We are at present connected with that working agreement that has proven 
so unsatisfactory, but we intended to live up to that agreement as we have lived 
up to all our agreements in the past, which we have attached our signatures to. 

Local No. 2, turn workmen, has no mysterious committee appointed, or any 
so-called big brother clubs. 

In conclusion, we would ask as a favor from the public press of Haverhill, to 
tell the world that the turn workmen of Haverhill are the most skilled turn 
workmen of the turn work industry, either in the United States or elsewhere. 


(Signed) Strroiw J. Poruier, Presiden. 
Herpert Tayuwor, Agent. 
Haroup Seaver, Secretary. 

As indicated in the statement by the turn workmen, the strike was 
unauthorized, as it was directed and managed by a “mysterious 
committee” or an “emergency committee”’ and not by the general 
officials of the union, who at the beginning of the strike declared that 
no authorization for the strike had been given by either the district 
or general officers of the union. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, when the request for a study of 
conditions in Haverhill was made, asked Mr. Nolan, the general presi- 
dent of the Shoe Workers’ Union, for an explanation of the strike. 
The president stated that it really was a revolution and that the 
officials were at that time unable to control the workers. This state- 
ment is confirmed by Mr. Edwin Newdick, chairman of the Haverh'!! 
Shoe Board, who in May, 1927, in a statement said: 

There is no dominating group in the union prepared to face unpleasant facts. 
Intolerance and obstruction are met by any one who undertakes to go contrary 
to the active few and their activity is largely promoting discontent and encourag- 
ing unreasonable demands. The structure of the union makes it in fact very 
much nearer seven unions with one name than one union with any common 
purpose, policy, or leadership. There is so much autonomy and independence 
of the several locals that general officers, however wise and courageous, can 1101 
possibly lead or control the organization. 

Mr. Newdick had been chairman of the board for more than three 
years when he issued the statement. 
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The strike was settled January 29, 1928, by the following agree- 
ment: 


It is hereby agreed by and between the Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union— 
1. The workers shall return to work in their respective places and be paid 


927 prices. 
2. A committee of three from the association and three from the union shall 
be elected or appointed for the purpose of amending the peace pact. 

3. A committee of three from each side shall be elected to inquire into the con- 
ditions prevailing in the industry and report their findings to both parties with 
recommendations; the committee to have full authority. 

The work of paragraphs 2 and 3 to be done by the same committee. 

4. The wages deducted by the employers shall be returned to the workers 
within three weeks from the day they return to work. 


It may be seen that No. 4 of the nh ge tagrer provides that “‘The 
wages deducted by the employers shall be returned to the workers 
within three weeks from the day they return to work.” This means 
that employees who worked any time during the period from Jan- 
uary 1 to 19, 1928, and had been paid for such work at the 1928 
rates in effect after the reduction were also paid as required by this 
agreement, the actual difference between the amount earned at the 
1928 rates after the reduction and the amount they would have 
earned at the 1927 rates before the reduction. 
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Overtime 


HE regular hours of operation of the shoe factories in Haverhill 
according to article 5 of the agreement between the union and 
the manufacturers’ association are from 7.10 to 11.50 a. m. and 
1 to 5 p. m., Monday to Friday, and from 7.10 to 11.50 a. m. Sat- 
urday, or 48 per week, during the months from September to May 
inclusive; and from 7 a. m. to 12 noon and 1 to 5 p. m., Monday to 
Friday, or 9 hours per day and 45 per week, in June, July, and 
August. 

The article also provides that ‘‘Overtime work shall be granted at 
the discretion of the neutral arbiter, if the manufacturer can show 
such overtime to be necessary,’”’ and that “‘overtime over 48 hours 
shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half.’”’ The manufacturer 
makes his request in writing to the chairman of the shoe board, 
specifying the number of employees in each occupation and the hours 
of overtime desired and the reason therefor. The permits for over- 
time are issued to the manufacturer by the chairman and returned 
after the completion of such work with a statement as to the number 
of employees and hours of overtime worked. 


TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF PERMITS AND HOURS OF OVERTIME WORKED EACH WEEK, 
IN THE HAVERHILL SHOE INDUSTRY, JANUARY TO APRIL, 1928 
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The shoe industry is seasonal. When the shoe factories are })\\sy 
the workers are er full time or nearly so and business jy 
general is very good in the city of Haverhill. When the factories 
are not busy, due to lack of orders, labor has no work or is emplo ved 
much less than full time and business in the city is bad or very poor. 
Production, actual hours of work available, and amount of pay 1\\|s 
are generally highest during weekly pay periods in March and Svp- 
tember and lowest in January, June, July, and December. Overti;)e 
permits and overtime hours are few in number in months when pro- 
duction and pay rolls are lowest and quite numerous in months of 
peak production and pay rolls. 

There is, however, little variation in employment or number of 
employees in the regular force of wage earners due to that part of 
article 3 of the agreement which provides that “there shall be no 
laying off of members of the crew, and during the slack periods work 
shall be distributed as equally as possible among the crew.” During 
busy seasons temporary employees are added to the regular working 
force, usually for periods of less than five weeks. If retained for {ive 
weeks or more, an employee automatically becomes a member of the 
regular crew and therefore materially decreases average earnings per 
week and per day, more especially during slack periods. 

Overtime is considered by the manufacturers as necessary at tiles 
in order to meet requests of customers for the rushing of orders and 
to get out orders on time and prevent cancellations and losses after 
unavoidable delays. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics made its regular biennial study of 
wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry in the United 
States in July, August, and September, 1928. Data were collected 
for 48,658 wage earners of 157 shoe factories in 14 States. Only 21 
of the 157 factories paid at the time of the study an increased rate 
for overtime and 8 of these were in Haverhill. Eighteen of the 21 
paid one and one-half times the regular rate for overtime to all 
employees who worked any overtime, 1 paid one and one-half 
times the regular rate to workers in the treeing department only, 
1 paid one and one-half times the regular rate to all employees 
who did any work on Sundays and holidays, and 1 paid 20 per cent 
extra—or one and one-fifth times the regular rate—to employees in 
the cutting department, and 10 per cent extra, or one and one-tenth 
times the regular rate, for overtime to the employees in the other 
‘ departments. 

able 9 shows the number of pairs of shoes that were (according 
to information collected and furnished by the Haverhill Chamber of 
Commerce) shipped from Haverhill each month from Septembc’, 
1925, to September, 1928. Figures are not available for any month 
prior to September, 1925. (See chart following the table.) 

The shoe manufacturers in Haverhill produced 17,781,579 pairs in 
1914; 21,830,680 pairs in 1919; and 13,624,549 pairs in 1921, and, »; 
shown in the table, shipped 15,493,572 pairs from the city in 192) 
and 14,202,612 pairs in 1927, or a larger number in each of the years 
1926 and 1927 than was produced in 1921. 

More pairs of shoes were shipped in September in each year thin 
in any other month, and the 1,945,368 pairs for September, 192s. 
surpassed all previous monthly figures, followed next in order | 
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1,870,740 pairs in August, 1928. These figures indicate a decided 
upward trend in the shoe industry in 1928, especially since June. 


TanLE ®—NUMBER OF PAIRS OF SHOES SHIPPED FROM HAVERHILL, SEPTEMBER, 
: 1925, TO SEPTEMBER, 1928, BY MONTHS 
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Bulletin No. 483, from which the above data were taken, also shows 
for each shoe factory that moved out of Haverhill, failed, or |icyj. 
dated in 1925 to 1928, inclusive, the reason for such action as given 
by factory officials and others to agents of the Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics; the average hours and earnings by States, 1916 to 128. 
the earnings in Haverhill by occupations, in a busy and in a slack 
week; the agreement between the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union and 
Haverhill Manufacturers’ Association; the Haverhill Shoe Board 
activities under the agreement; the reduction of wage rates by the 
shoe board in comparison with those of the union; the brief of the 
manufacturers’ association to the shoe board asking for a reduction 
and that of the union asking for an increase of wage rates; the con- 
ditions in May, 1927, as described by the chairman of the shoe board: 
the conditions in 1925 to 1928, as described by manufacturers and 
union officials; the production (in number of pairs) of shoes by States, 
1914 to 1928; and the cost of producing and selling shoes by 23 
factories in Haverhill. 





_— 


Instability of Employment in the Automobile Industry 


HE automobile industry shows the greatest instability of em- 
ployment of any of the industries so far analyzed by the bu- 
reau in its series of studies of this subject. Not only does the 

industry as a whole make a very bad showing, but irregularity and 
uncertainty of employment conditions are the rule among practically 
all the establishments covered. 

The plan of analysis in the present study is the same as that em- 
ployed in similar studies of the iron and steel industry, presented in 
the November, 1928, Labor Review, and for men’s clothing in the 
January, 1929, Labor Review. For the sake of clearness, the explana- 
tions given in those articles are repeated here. 

The basic data for the study are derived from the monthly reports 
made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by practically all of the impor- 
tant automobile plants, as part of the general employment survey 
made monthly by the bureau and covering almost 12,000 manufactur- 
ing plants in various lines of industry. As these reports give only the 
number of employees of all kinds without separation by occupational 
groups, the present analysis must disregard occupational differences 
and treat the employees of a plant as a unit. 

The method here employed for the measurement of stability is 
that of the relationship of average monthly employment during the 
year to the number of employees in the month of maximum employ- 
ment. Thus, if during 1927 a particular plant had a monthly aver- 
age of 90 employees and the maximum number in any month was 
100, then the stability of employment may be fairly said to be 90 
per cent. In other words, if the 100 men needed to fill the positions 
at the busiest season had no other opportunity for work, then each 
man would have an opportunity of 90 per cent of full-time employ- 
ment. Of course, this is rarely quite true, but it is often substantially 
true; and, in any case, the method offers a fairly accurate measure 
of the de in which a particular establishment has attained a con- 
dition of stable employment. On the other hand, failure of an 
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establishment to obtain a good level of stability in one or all occupa- 
tions must not necessarily be attributed to faulty management. 
Many factors over which the management has little or no control 
may affect the stability of employment. Nevertheless, an employ- 
ment stability of or very near to 100 per cent is the desirable goal. 

The method of measuring employment stability just described has 
been used in this study because it is simple and clear. Somewhat 
more accurate measures of a mathematical character could be em- 
ployed, but what they gain in accuracy is more than overbalanced by 
complexity in computation and explanation. 

In this connection it is important to bear in mind that regularity 
of employment is an entirely different matter from volume of employ- 
ment. Thus, the total number of employees in a plant may steadily 
decline from year to year with improving productive efficiency, while 
within each year the fluctuations in the number of employees, whether 
due to seasonal or other causes, may progressively diminish, with 
the result that the employees, though fewer in number, may have 
more steady work. 

Results of the Study 


THE percentages of full-time employment, computed as described 

above, have been worked out for 78 automobile establishments 
for each of the years 1923 to 1927 and for the 12-month period ending 
er tines” 1928, the results being presented in the accompanying 
table. 

These 78 establishments represent all establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of automobiles, trucks, buses, bodies, or some sub- 
stantial part of an automobile for which data are available. Auto- 
mobile accessories and specialties have been omitted in order that 
the establishments which are included might be fairly comparable as 
regards working conditions and market influences. 

The establishments are arranged in the table in descending order 
according to the favorableness of their showing in 1928. 

A few of the interesting facts developed by an examination of the 
employment indexes in the table are cited below. 

The annual averages show consistently bad stability conditions 
with little or no improvement apparent. In fact, with the exception 
of 1926 each year showed a lower average than 1923. 

The industry as a whole did not vary much from year to year, but 
the individual establishments fluctuated widely and inconsistently 
with one another. 

For every year since 1923, except 1926, the stability index for more 
than one-half the plants was under 85. Although the per cent of 
plants with an index of 90 or more is lower for 1927 and 1928 than in 
preceding years, a slight improvement is shown in 1928 over 1927. 

Only 2 plants (Nos. 3 and 4) had a record as good as 90 per cent 
for each of the six years. 
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PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY P 
7 => = 
: 12 mo 
Plant) Location ! Prod et ing. 
No. uct | 1023 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | <P ine I 
ber, 192g | 
SA, Automobiles_-} 81.8 | 83.8 | 90.2 | 94.1 | 86.9 97.1 
Ot NE ons ccdsencunboapdonoens Parts....._..._| 83.6 | 73.7 | 86.1 | 88.5 | 77.3 95.8 
3 | Cincinnati, Ohio. ...................-- Automobiles _-_| 94.9 | 98.8 | 96.4 | 96.4 | 91.0 94.4 
Rf TEEN. Meee do.........| 91.7 | 96.2 | 97.2 | 95.7 | 90.0 94.3 
5 | Bridgeport, Conn....................-|..--. do.........| 54.5 | 73.4 | 89.6 | 82.7 | 77.2 92.1] 
RR >) RRS a a pe ak RG 91.2 | 54.3 | 79.4 | 86.8 | 80.2 91.0 
of 6 SOG BIR io bcg nial eeewelunccatees a 81.3 | 85.9 | 92.8 | 86.9 | 82.4 90.9 
3 %  Veaate eee eee re assy ee Automobiles_-_| 80.1 | 90.4 | 85.3 | 86.7 | 88.9 90. 5 
| Aiaaicee ate ivGurop=snarienssnh aiid do.......-.] 83.0 | 67.7 | 85.7 | 85.2 | 85.5 90.4 
BP) Tew Oey oe kes. ii Parts_.........| 87.6 | 86.1 | 86.3 | 75.8 | 85.2 90. 4 
BD his ah ot enpincto—mmmapepenee yh Bodies... .... 72.1 | 82.8 | 73.5 | 68.9 | 70.0 90.3 
SRT PVG WOE CD Ais dice nccascancccduns Automobiles__| 87.8 | 83.4 | 89.8 | 85.2 80.9 90.3 
SD Wi. a on So so gk Set ese 0....._....| 95.3 | 96.2 | 83.9 | 83.9 | 82.9 29.9 
Ee RE gare EFF do........_| 85.6 | 78.2 | 83.6 | 88.7 | 95.3 80 8 
bh. they Ec PRs Se ERE SESS teh: do_......__} 88.8 | 70.1 | 76.0 | 67.9 | 83.8 89, 4 
3: , eee Bodies_.._...- 63.7 | 63.3 | 74.2} 65.8 | 88.1 R9, 9 
iy | Dee, ee Automobiles. _| 87.4 | 73.2] 75.9 | 90.4 | 90.9 80.1 
| f ears ___ ERTS Bs 85 TSS Ses hee Pare eee o parts... ite 88.0 | 78.6 | 77.1 | 90.7 | 81.8 89, 0 
£t.. i. Sree Automobiles_-_| 68.9 | 49.7 | 59.0 | 62.0 | 80.2 88, 8 
PE I I a a * a SRF! 91.1 | 67.4 | 87.9] 86.5 | 91.3 88.7 
2k oO OR ee do._.._.._.| 75.0 | 83.8 | 86.5 | 74.3 | 54.0 87,2 
AR eS aS 825% Automobiles __j| 85.2 | 80.9 | 88.0 | 87.1 | 84.4 87.0 
OE Nee ee ce a eS aN © RLS 85.6 | 85.2 | 86.4 | 85.1) 83.1 87.0 
rR ie Ve ee eS do_......_.| 93.5 | 92.9 | 84.6 | 88.0 | 87.5 86.5 
ae | Toee Sen One. uc ecb oe ec osteo) do___...._.}| 96.6 | 95.2 | 97.2 | 97.4 | 90.7 86, 4 
ee 8 ae ee ene ES Se 88.3 | 69.7 | 84.8 } 86.7 | 86.3 86. 3 
“Bh RARE Bodies___....- 85.8 | 76.0 | 78.0 | 86.8 | 91.2 86. 2 
fg i eRe PRE hee Pa Py Automobiles. _| 83.2 | 79.8 | 88.1 | 81.5 | 80.8 86, 2 
i ee ee ee do.........| 79.0 | 85.3 | 76.8 | 84.3 | 91.5 86. 1 
Oe) PU IVONM. 2s iS ee Se do_......__]| 89.9 } 91.9 | 95.4 | 86.3 | 85.4 86. 0 
| REE a SCE My oe do_........| 88.5 | 95.2 | 76.5 | 85.9 | 89.2 85.9 
iP . ER RS Le AS do__....._.| 88.7 | 93.1 | 88.0 | 84.7 | 87.6 85.6 
OD PF OD. ok 5 cee etinn ek hl } Raed 85.4 | 96.4 | 88.9 | 85.7 | 86.4 85.5 
Oe | Lame, BOI. 8 cn cnech aren Automobiles. _| 65.3 | 61.0 | 85.2 | 81.9 | 78.3 84.7 
OG} Eatiedeet, 106 2. os i ae do_._......| 66.2 | 57.5 | 79.5 | 68.9 | 77.0 84.7 
WF il ne oan i, «ict tine buibtin bi salkdeatinial EE 79.1 | 84.3 | 84.0 | 90.9 | 71.0 84.4 
PR Ee Se ad Bodies_-__._._. 88.8 | 78.5 | 74.3 | 72.9 | 78.3 84.3 
Be Re eee eee | SET 88.5 | 62.9 | 79.0} 93.1 | 77.3 84.3 
Re aE ART a Automobiles__| 83.8 | 84.2 | 91.3 | 91.7 | 83.8 84. 2 
ap tS Qe oo ee et A eee Bee do_........| 78.5 | 79.1 | 78.4 | 86.6 | 88.7 83. 5 
SS I ee ees anne F See 5 TS RS: 97.5 | 74.5 | 89.1 | 81.9 | 80.4 83. 4 
re Cee Wc oo ee errs Bodies _____._- 73.5 | 89.8 | 77.6} 97.4 | 72.2 83.3 
43 | Highland Park, Mich__..-.........__- Automobiles. _| 91.2 | 91.1 | 92.4 | 83.0} 88.1 2.1 
+S By Ree ie Here ein do.._....._| 93.8 | 90.6 | 79.9 | 95.7 | 94.6 81.5 
te Se eS 0.........] 94.3 | 96.8 | 95.1 | 96.7 | 82.3 81.2 
OR FN Fis since dds it son dehackaed do___......} 81.3 | 66.2 | 85.6 | 85.2 | 87.4 80. 9 
ke) Sy ELS Sei aS 82.2 | 67.6 | 73.9 | 66.1 | 81.2 80.7 
ee Coe SOeee Sener Se on Sie 81.3 | 94.4 | 91.5} 90.8) 91.5 80. 3 
eS EE cep andonwasiin el Automobiles__j| 91.3 | 93.4 | 97.8 | 81.4 | 80.0 79.7 
Set Fee SOE. . oooc ela ee } ee 88.7 | 71.2 | 81.8 | 88.3 } 87.1 79.4 
. ) Soeeieee Ee OE a Ae NS do.........| 87.7 | 51.1} 7273 | 81.9 | 71.5 78.8 
oi... ibaa aR Nah 24 UR EAS Bodies. ______- 94.1 | 98.7 | 80.9 | 80.4 | 82.9 78.5 
RR OS OO aS eee eS Parts_._.......| 71.3 | 53.8 | 90.5 | 84.5 | 84.4 77.5 
54 | Highland Park, Mich__............-_- Automobiles__} 80.2 | 85.9 | 51.7 | 83.6 | 88.5 76.7 
ge Re” eas SRR SERS EE et} ES 72.0 | 79.1 | 77.8 | 64.7 | 69.7 76. 4 
By IO, FG ain ina ecto cnnee eens do_........| 64.6 | 66.2 | 86.9 | 84.3 | 78.9 74.8 
ek Ra ee OF ot et ane girce 70.2 | 61.2 | 77.5 | 87.1 | 81.3 74.8 
OP Biotical ck ak acd alata tins watchin ) tae SR 68.3 | 82.9 | 83.3 | 85.7 | 85.0 74.5 
PR SS RR Tt doh eA Automobiles__| 76.4 | 84.3 | 93.1 | 86.9 | 787 74.2 
OO tS oa ke ae ee © Tes et SLE 91.6 | 80.6 | 73.6 | 76.0 | 76.5 73, 8 
Ne See 83.8 | 90.5 | 75.3 | 77.8 | 73.5 73.3 
62 | Cipememeti, Olio... .. Automobiles __| 80.0 | 86.1 | 90.1 | 92.8 | 87.4 73.0 
Park, Mich..........-..2-..}.-... ” PS _| 71.7 | 77.1 | 80.4 | 88.7 | 87.1 72.1 
Oh Rill cubbaned on aundadieeinecenaaiibamnid RE ete 83.7 | 62.8 | 78.4 | 74.7 | 76.2 71.8 
OL EE RE Pepe era PES st FC! do___......| 62.3 | 63.2 | 66.0 | 77.8 | 54.3 0.0 
eS ES Se ewes wee etre PE 7 Pe 94.6 | 92.2 | 888 | 92.3 | 88.7 69. 6 
GT { Capra, Ome... do__.......| 81.5 | 68.6 | 67.0 | 87.7 | 67.0 69.0 
OD F eee inc. ce cdc enna cie cc menee do__.......| 52.3 | 58.5 | 64.5 | 69.7 | 88.1 8.2 
nts ee inned oncnnheowmnonedninot on Bodies__....-. 92.0 | 68.6 | 70.5 | 64.9 | 50.2 67.0 
OS ERE ae De FE ie iet ita 86.9 | 68.1 | 64.9 | 81.2 | 85.0 66. 4 
71 SRE SEES SAE ences * Automobiles__| 79.0 | 60.0 | 82.1 | 62.4 | 74.1 66.7 
72 | Paitsaupbis, Pa_..................... PO ndocsade 72.7 | 83.3 | 63.2 | 68.8 | 58.3 66. 4 
Te RE Sh i nin in enctinmacmnaat I ng secanil 86.1 | 93.4 | 85.9 | 90.3 | 86.7 65.4 
EE  — & Fete RE ERO NE 84.2 | 82.3 | 85.7 | 64.8 | 55.0 65. 2 
ee. > 2. See hae, wee Automobiles__| 80.8 | 68.7 | 78.5 | 94.0 | 66.1 64. 
TEI RT EERE tS RR NF. i catiniitieciial 74.0 | 83.9 | 95.4 | 95.4 | 78.3 69.8 
1 In cases where the name of the city might identify the t, only the State is given. 
2 Location omitted in order to prevent possible thenttlention J establishment. 
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PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY—Contd. 
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Character of Trade Agreements in the United States 


OR a number of years the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has sought to secure copies of the more important agreements 
made between trade-unions and employers, and summaries of 

those obtained have been published from time to time in bulletin 
form. A bulletin now in press deals with the agreements made during 
the year 1927. The following summary of the contents of this bulle- 
tin gives a general view of the character and purposes of trade agree- 
ments in the United States. 


Method of Making Agreements 


HERE is no uniform method of making trade agreements. The 
less formal are made by a local and presented to employers for 
acceptance. Others are made by the national officers of the union, by 
delegates, by large sections of the unions, by district councils, by 
al groups of locals in a city and its vicinity or by the locals or 
their officials, acting in accordance with the vote of a local made in 
general meeting as to what it desires to have inserted in the next 
agreement. In some cases a local is not permitted to make a demand 
on employers without first securing the approval of its national offi- 
cers. In other cases a representative of the national board aids in 
drawing up the agreement. As a matter of fact, in a ps yo of. 
cases the new agreement is merely a slightly revised copy of the old 
and the bargaining is over the insertion or the revision of a few items. 
Indeed, some agreements remain practically unchanged for years. 
The agreement after being made is generally returned to the local 
for approval. Itis accepted or claceid in open meeting after hearing 
the report of the officers. If rejected itis returned to the officers for 
further consideration. If accepted it is signed by the proper officers-— 
president, secretary, business agent, or a committee—and, where 
required, sent to the national officers for their enpye At the 
same time the agreement is examined by the employers, where it 
has been drawn up by a joint committee representing both employees 
and employers, and its exact wording is often a compromise between 





!U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 468: Trade agreements in 1927. Washington, 1928. 
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the two parties. If satisfactory the agreement is signed by the 
calivehesl weahever or by some one designated by the employers if 
they act collectively. 

The agreements are generally executed in duplicate, one copy being 
retained by the employer and one by the local. A third copy is 
sometimes made and filed with the national organization. In many 
cases these two or three copies are the only evidence of the contract. 
In some instances, however, the union prints the agreement and gives 
a copy of it to each member. Oftentimes the employers also print 
copies for their own use. The railroads very generally print copies 
for the use of their employees and officials. Soadtlenes the agree- 
ments are posted on the walls of the shop. 

In a few cases the national organization issues a general form of 
contract with blank spaces for hours of work, wages, and a few other 
items that naturally vary with the different unions. Such forms also 
serve as models for locals which print their own agreements. 


Union Membership 


Most agreements provide for a union shop where all the workers 

are members of the union in good standing. Membership in 
the union is evidenced by the possession of a membership card properly 
filled out. 

An employer is often required to hire his employees through the 
union office direct and to take any capable skilled workman sent, 
though at times it is expressly stated that he may choose his employees 
or determine their competency, in which case it is the duty of the 
employer or shop steward to see that only union men are hired. 

A new employee thus hired may be discharged by the employer 
at any time within a determined period, but thereafter only on 
notice of from one to two weeks and for cause only, a provision that 
sometimes applies likewise to all old employees. Under the circum- 
stances the union agrees to maintain a regular office open at stated 
hours and to furnish employers with skilled help anible of satisfac- 
torily performing the work. 

If an employer calls for help at a time when all members of the 
union are at work, and receives none, he is generally permitted to 
obtain his needed additional help from any other source possible 
until the union is able to furnish the men desired. Generally em- 
ployees thus hired must secure permit cards from the union Eefore 
going to work and must join the local within a specified time. Occasion- 
ally the employer is permitted under the circumstances to hire any- 
one, whether a union man or not. 

In case a nonunion employee hired under such circumstances neg- 
lects to join the union within the time specified or is deemed unsatis- 
factory by the union, his services are to be dispensed with by the 
employer as soon as a union man can be found to take his place. 

Some agreements do not require employees to be members of the 
union but call for a preferential union shop only; that is, one in 
which union men are employed in preference to nonunion. 

To look after union interests in each shop a shop committee, shop 
chairman, or shop steward is elected by the employees or appointed 
by the business agent or other union official. 
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Employees are directed to aid their employers in every way and 
to practice no acts of discrimination against them or to limit produc- 
tion. They are, however, not required to work on prison-made 
material or to do any work claimed by another union. Occasionally 
the use of a time clock is forbidden. Generally employers are not 
to discriminate against union employees. 

The business agent or other officer of the union may enter a union 
shop at any time to see that the terms of the agreement are being 
properly observed, that the sanitation and safety requirements are 
carried out, to cenfer with the union representatives, or to settle 
differences. 

Generally foremen and superintendents are required to be practical 
workmen though often forbidden to do journeyman’s work. Since 
they are supervisory officials representing the contractors or em- 
ployers they are frequently not required to become members of the 
union. However, such requirement is occasionally made of them 
especially when they do the work of journeymen. When required 
to be members of the union they are usually not amenable to union 
discipline for acts done as foremen. 

Sometimes a member of a firm is not allowed to do the work of a 
journeyman in his own establishment unless he is a member of the 
union and is observing the rules as laid down in the agreement. 
Frequently, however, one such member is allowed so to do, but if more 
than one (never more than two) wish to do journeymen’s work they 
must join the union. 

In some cases journeymen are not allowed to act as contractors 
unless they withdraw from the union. They are forbidden to work 
for other than a regular contractor who has a legitimate place of 
business. Work to be given out to be done at home is occasionally 
forbidden. 

The agreements usually provide that women taking the place of 
wpe 9 to receive the same wages as men receive for the same class 
of work. 





























Hours of Work 






HouRs of work are usually stated in the agreement, which also 
frequently specifies the exact hours of beginning and ending 
work pe the period to be allowed for the noonday meal. 

The 8-hour day is very generally observed. The 44-hour week is 
praciaansly the rule in several trades, notably the pane: clothing, 
ongshore, and metal, and in job shops in the printing trade. 

There are instances of a 9-hour day, a 54-hour week, an 84-hour 
day, a 4714-hour week, and a 4614-hour week, but the general tend- 
ency is in the direction of shortening the working hours. There 
are several instances of a 40-hour week worked in 5 days all the year 
round or for part of the year. In a few agreements four hours is a 
day’s work on Sundays and holidays. 

Six days almost invariably make a working week, though instances 
of a 7-day week exist. Sunday is usually observed as the weekly 
day of rest, though in continuous industries any day may be so 
observed. 

In several industries the men are allowed five minutes to wash 
and to clean up around the machines. 
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State and municipal holidays are frequently observed by unions 
as rest days. Some unions observe every holiday, while others 
observe but a few. Unions composed largely of Jews observe tho 
Jewish holidays. Work on Labor Day is generally forbidden, eXcept 
to protect life or property. 

As a rule men are not paid for a holiday when no work is per- 
formed. 

Vacations with pay are permitted by some agreements. Generilly 
1 week is given or 10 days after 1 year of service. 

Work performed before the regular opening hour or after the relay 
closing hour is considered overtime and is generally paid for at an 
increased rate, usually at time and a half, though in most of the 
building trades and in several others the overtime rate is double 
time. Work done on Sundays and holidays is generally done at 
the double-time rate. 

In a few cases where it is necessary to work overtime in order to 
finish an emergency job, the straight-time rate is paid for the ({irst 
hour or hour and a half. A few cases exist where all overtime work 
is performed at the straight rate. 

In some unions the time-and-a-half rate prevails as the overtime. 
Sunday, and holiday rate; in other unions the double-time rate. 
Sometimes the provisions are time and a half for a certain number of 
hours of overtime and double time thereafter. In one agreement 
time and a half is required for 4 hours, then double time for 4 hours, 
and treble time for the next 4 hours. In another, time and a quarter 
is required for 3 hours and time and a half thereafter. In one case 
pieceworkers receive 15 per cent extra. Sometimes the overtime 
rate is charged on the minute basis, sometimes on the 15-minute 
or half-hour basis. 

In continuous operations and in trades where night work exists 
regularly or the employees work in shifts overtime rates do not 
apply. Instead there is often a separate scale prepared calling for 
either a slight increase in wages over the day scale or a decrease in 
the number of hours worked per shift. 

Certain lines of work are paid for at an overtime rate, such as work 
done on a building more than 100 feet high, work dangerous in char- 
acter, or work on sweeper cars and snowplows. 

Overtime work is generally opposed by the unions, and many pro- 
visions are made to reduce its amount. In some cases no overtinie 
work is allowed until the union officials have been notified and per- 
mission granted by them. Overtime work is frequently directed to 
be seus distributed among the employees. Night work and Sun- 
day work are occasionally forbidden. In one case no overtime }s 
permitted in a shop where vacancies for workers exist, in another 
where any members of the union are unemployed, and in another on 
nights when shop meetings are held. Sometimes the amount of ovcr- 
time is limited to a certain number of hours per day or week. 

Overtime is always permitted, of course, in case of emergency to 
save life or property. 


v 


Wages 
NEARLY every agreement contains some articles relating to wages, 
always considered as a minimum, however, and generally {v'- 
bidding the lowering of existing higher wages to the minimum r:(e, 
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but permitting higher rates to be paid. Generally lower rates are 
authorized to be paid workers handicapped by age or infirmities. 

Wages are stated by the hour, day, week, or month. Generally 
they are paid in cash, weekly, occasionally semimonthly or biweekly, 
often at a stated hour on a specific day with waiting time allowed 
where the payments are not punctually made. Payment by check is 
occasionally allowed. 

The giving of a bonus or premium is frequently forbidden as is also 
the adoption of a piecework system. Where a piecework system 
exists the prices are generally settled by a committee representing 
both the employers and the employees. 

As a rule, in the building trades where men are paid by the hour 
they are given pay for two hours or occasionally a half day when they 
report for work in the morning and find none, except in the case of 
bad weather or other unavoidable circumstances. 

Board with an employer to be received as a part of wages is at 
times forbidden. 

When work is done at a distance from the shop, employees are 
often allowed to consider the time spent in traveling between shop 
and job and between job and job as a part of the day’s work. Asa 
rule they are not supposed to pay more than two city car fares a day. 
When work is done out of the city, employees receive transportation 
and generally board and lodging while away from home. The time 
spent in travel may or may not be considered as overtime. 

Security for the faithful performance by the employer of the 
terms of the agreement is occasionally demanded. Where a cash 
deposit is required from an employee the employer pays interest on 
it. The employer is obliged to pay for bonds peainved to be deposited 


by employees. 
Arbitration 


NIONS endeavor to settle grievances by conciliation if possible, 
resorting to arbitration nh when conciliation fails. Grievances 
are handled in the first place by the employee affected and his fore- 
man and then by succeeding higher officials or committees of the 
union and representatives of the employer. Frequently a grievance 
committee, known by various names, consisting of an equal number 
of employers and employees, is provided for to adjust disputes which 
can not be settled by the individual employer and employee, and if 
the committee is unable to agree it either adds another to its number 
or refers the matter to a board of arbitration organized according 
to the terms of the agreement. : 
An arbitration board generally consists of an equal number of 
representatives from each side with a chairman appointed by the 
members of the board. In some instances these boards are perma- 
nent, in others they are selected to consider a certain case. Decisions 
of the board are always final and accepted by both sides. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


STRIKES and lockouts are generally forbidden during the life of an 

agreement and especially when a grievance is being considered. | 
In fact, the preambles of agreements frequently contain the statement 
that the agreement is made in order to avoid strikes. A national 
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organization may call a strike; union men may refuse to work wit) 
nonunion men, or on an unfair job, or on nonunion material, or o) 
work destined for an unfair employer, or because the employer Sup. 
plies work or goods to anyone whose employees are on strike or js jy 
arrears in payment of wages. A cessation of work for any of theg 
and other causes is not considered a breach of the agreement and jy 
many cases is expressly allowed. Sometimes sympathetic strikes ar 
allowed when ordered by the proper officials, but in other cases they 
are not. Jurisdictional strikes are generally forbidden. ; 


Apprenticeship 


ANY agreements contain apprenticeship provisions. Under these 

an apprentice is articled to a certain employer, is registered 

with the union, serves a stated length of time, and is then admitted 
as a journeyman into the union. 

The apprenticeship period varies with the occupation. In many 
trades it is four years, in some cases five years, but frequently less, 
In several trades the period is not mentioned. Apprentices are 
generally between 16 ne 21 years of age at the time of being articled, 

Employers are limited as to the number of apprentices they may 
employ, the number varying from 1 for éach journeyman employed 
to 1 for each 12 journeymen. The wages of apprentices vary from 
year to year. A part of the training of apprentices is received in 
school in some instances. 


Unemployment 


NUMEROUS attempts have been made to tide over the slack 

seasons of work. The usual method has been to discharge the 
superfluous help and keep at work only as many persons as are 
needed, in which case the agreement generally provides that the older 
employees shall be retained and those with a shorter term of service 
shall be discharged first and when the force is again increased the 
men are to be taken back according to their seniority. Other methods 
are to distribute the work as equally as possible, to lay off the men 
in rotation, or to shorten the — of the working week. A system 
of unemployment insurance has been adopted by a few unions. 


Safety and Sanitation 
VARIOUS provisions are inserted in the agreements relative to 
the safety and comfort of employees. us, agreements may 


provide that suitable fire protection is to be provided, safety codes 
are to be observed, a medical chest is to be kept, workmen’s compenss- 
tion laws are to be followed, liability insurance is to be carried, and 
proper scaffolding is to be erected. In one case a committee on 
accidents is to be elected. 

Satisfactory sanitary arrangements are also frequently demanded, 
including the provision of dressing room, lockers, wash room, toilets, 
and cold drinking water. Also agreements may provide that estab- 
ments be kept in a clean and sanitary condition, with sufficient |icat, 
light, and ventilation. Dust-raising machines with suction devices 
are required in some cases, and in certain trades, suitable sheds are 
to be provided and heated in winter. 
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Miscellaneous Provisions 


THOSE trades in which a union label exists that can be placed on 

products often make its use compulsory. In places where service 
exists the use of a shop or union card is frequently required. Sen- 
jority is provided for in all railroad agreements, many street railway 
agreements, and some others. 

The check-off is used in mining and a few other industries; although 
its use is occasionally forbidden. 

Agreements are generally made for 1 year, though other periods 
of time are adopted, as 2 years, 3 years, 5 years, and occasionally 
less than a year. In agreements for more than a year there is some- 
times found a provision allowing the wage section to be revised 
annually. 

Some agreements are indeterminate in length and may be revised 
at any time; others may be revised at yearly periods; and others, 
though made for a stated period of time, often contain a clause con- 
tinuing the contract from year to year until either party notifies the 
other of a desire to terminate or to change. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Joint Industrial Control in the Book and Job Printing Industry 


NDUSTRIAL relations in the book and job printing industry in the 
| United States are of three distinct and conflicting types, according 
to the philosophy and practice of the employing printers, who are 
divided as follows: (1) An open-shop or nonunion group of employing 
printers, who are individualistic in their attitudes and make no 
attempt to establish uniform labor conditions throughout the indus- 
try; (2) three groups of plants, including chiefly the cooperative 
employer-employee organizations of the Boston and the Baltimore 
printers and the New York edition bookbinders; (3) the sections of 
the industry in which both employers and employees are organized, 
in employers’ associations and trade-unions, and standards are estab- 
lished by the joint efforts of these two organized groups. 

The second and third types of industrial relations, in which there 
is organization of employers and employees to establish standards and 
to control the industry jointly, are studied in Bulletin 481 of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, recently issued. 

The extent to which the determination of conditions in the industry 
is actually divided between the employers and the employees differs 
widely in the various organizations. The plan of one organization is 
for democratic consultation by representatives of both groups rather 
than for a relinquishment of control by the employers’ organization, 
which retains. the veto power on any matter vitally affecting its 
interests. That of another is based on the theory that it is inevitable 
for control to be divided, and therefore the employers relinquish to 
the joint chapter board the right to make final decisions, and provide 
for arbitration in case of disagreement. In the union relationships 
joint responsibility is more far-reaching, for a decision requires the 
consent of the two organized groups, each group having a considerable 
economic power with which actively to support its desires. There is 
also the joint industrial council in England, a council superimposed 
upon a system of national autonomous organizations, and with no 
authority to enforce its decisions, but with a growing recognition 
which is giving it a large influence in the affairs of the industry. 

There is also a significant contrast in the basis of these organizations. 
In the open-shop organizations conflicts of interests between employers 
and employees are recognized, but it is believed that organization {or 
cooperation can protect the interests of both groups and minimize t!ic 
area of conflict between them. In union relationships, on the other 
hand, the conflicting interests of the two groups have led to separ: 
organizations to protect those interests, and a tendency to emphasi/« 
more the conflicts than the common interests of employers and mc. 
Cooperation between the two opposing — then takes the form o! 
establishing rules which narrow the field of possible conflict. 
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The chief points of strength and weakness which have appeared in 
the experience of the various types of organization, as summarized in 
the study, are as follows: 

The open-shop joint councils have a source of strength in that they 
are favorable to cooperation, since they are organized for that purpose 
rather than that of conflict, and accordingly emphasize the common 
interests of the two groups, although the differences of interest are 
recognized and dealt with through the established machinery. They 
are favorable also to satisfactory relationships within the plants 
because Of their emphasis on shop committees to handle grievances 
and eliminate hindrances to good will and cooperation. They are 
able to hold the interest of employees by group insurance and by 
paying to the skilled employees at least as much as union rates. 
Perhaps the chief source of strength of these plants is the personal 
confidence of those employees who have been active in the organiza- 
tions in the integrity and good faith of the leading employers, whether 
or not the plan specifically provides guaranties to employees of 
freedom from discrimination and provides for reference of differences 
ultimately to arbitration. 

The chief weakness of these open-shop organizations is the narrow 
territory covered, as the result of lack of interest of employing 
printers. The organizations are therefore unable to affect standards 
widely and follow the union standards for the most skilled workers, 
while the open-shop scales, whether they are considered minimum 
scales or “‘normal scales,” are not objectively defined and can not be 
universally enforced even within the organization. In addition to 
the lack of continuous interest and support from the employers, 
there has been evident a striking lack of employee interest. Em- 
ployees in these organizations with no outside support have shown 
no such vital, aggressive, and independent interest as would have 
forced more active interest on the part of employers. The organiza- 
tions have therefore not grown and have not called forth enough 
aggressive leadership among the employees to make the fullest 
possible use of the organization for the interests of the workers. 
These organizations are at a disadvantage in having to compete for 
employee interest with the trade-unions, which are the traditional 
form of organization in the industry. They attempt to substitute for 
the unions, which developed from a momentum by the employees, a 
new type of organization based upon a conscious theory and receiv- 
ing its impetus from the employers. The employers have not been 
sufficiently interested to overcome this inherent disadvantage and 
establish a broad organization which could then appeal more suc- 
cessfully for employee interest. Since these organizations depend 
for their success fundamentally upon the active interest and consent 
of the employers, they have developed no power to enforce widely 
their standards and policies. Nevertheless, within these organiza- 
tions individual employers who are fair-minded and far-sighted make 
use of them to promote good relationships and secure cooperation 
within their plants. 

In the New York printing industry the present relationship be- 
tween the unions and the Printers’ League is materially strengthened 
in that it is the culmination of joint dealing based on frank recog- 
nition over a period of more than 20 years, during which time 
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machinery has developed from the needs of the industry. Because 
both groups are strongly organized and possessed of considerable 
economic power, their relationship is characterized by a real vitality 
The agreed-upon standards of wages, hours, and conditions are jo 
a large degree enforced in the local market, thus establishing jp 
large sections of the industry an equality of labor costs as a basis fo, 
competition. The joint machinery gives to the individual worker 
a substantial measure of protection against discrimination or othe, 
grievances from failure of a firm to observe the agreed-upon condi- 
tions. A relationship which is on the whole friendly between the 
unions and the league makes possible constructive cooperation when 
a common interest is seen. Poptioniocy in the field of apprentice- 
ship, because of the recognition of common interest in craftsmanship, 
it has been possible to agree upon standards of training, establish 
apprentice schools under joint control and support, and generally 
enforce training requirements which must in time materially affect 
the level of sradimninteaine in the industry. 

On the other hand, there are several disadvantages in a relation- 
ship based upon strong organization of both groups. Since both 
the unions and the employing printers are organized separately, 
chiefly to protect their own interests in opposition to the other group, 
a fundamental antagonism exists which needs to be overcome before 
cooperation is possible. Moreover, this type of organization does 
not emphasize good shop relationships and does not therefore directly 
try to educate employers in methods of industrial relations within 
their plants, although the fact of union organization does not appear 
a barrier to satisfactory relations between the men and the manage- 
ment. 

The standardization by union rules is something of a hindrance to 
efficiency in that the plant is restricted in its freedom to organize its 
production on the basis of experiment and its own experience. It is 
possible for very strong unions, moreover, to make unreasonable use 
of their power and enforce rules which are to the disadvantage of the 
industry and therefore ultimately of the employees themselves. An- 
other serious weakness is in the local character of the standards en- 
forced, although the widening competition in the industry makes 
differences between localities in hours, complement of men on ma- 
chines, and wages a disadvantage to the employers in those cities 
where the unions are very strong. Finally, the fact that the unions 
are organized on a craft basis results in a lack of unity of action 
between the various unions, to the detriment of their interests, and 
although the strength of the chief unions affects the wage scales of 
the others who ye, al strong, this power is not used to help enforce 
standards for groups which find organization difficult to maintain. 

In contrast to the union relationships in America are certain out- 
standing points of the relationships between the printing trade-unions 
and the employing printers in Great Britain. The fact that to a 
very large extent standards are made on a national basis and gen- 
waley enforced removes one of the difficulties of the American situa- 
tion. Meanwhile the national joint industrial council as an organ 
of education and public opinion in the industry is able to exert 4 
considerable influence upon attitudes and actions of both groups in 
the industry. 
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The Key to American Prosperity 


N A volume published in 1928, entitled ‘‘The American Way to 
Prosperity,” Gifford K. Simonds and John G. Thompson, 
officials of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., undertake the task 

of disclosing the secret of prosperity in the United States. They not 
only record some of the remarkable industrial results already evident 
but make “‘suggestions for further progress toward industrial efficiency 
and toward the day when no normal, healthy, industrious man or 
woman will need to worry greatly, if at all, about making a living— 
when everyone will have time and energy to make a life.”’ 

The outstanding subjects discussed are: Production, distribution, 
research, forecasting, budgeting, organization, personnel, and social 
control of industry. Some of the conclusions reached are given in 
the following summary. 

Production.—Accepting as a fact that industry in the United States 
has marvelously lowered the production cost of most things human 
beings need and desire, the authors point out some of the revolu- 
tionary methods that have been adopted for mass production, and 
how the workers benefit by the cutting of production costs. 

Distribution.—A revolution is also necessary in distribution and 
there are indications that a revolution in this field is near at hand. 
Many industrial leaders even now agree that ‘‘more should be spent 
for service and less for solicitation.”’ 

It seems evident that the cost of distribution will be reduced by methods 
similar to those used in reducing the cost of production, by discarding old methods 
for better new ones, by devising or inventing new machinery and new processes, 
by eliminating waste of every kind—of materials, of packing, of transportation, 
and of time and labor, and by cutting out all advertising that does not increase 
the general welfare. 

Research.—Special attention is called to some of the notable 
achievements of research and their reflex upon industry and upon the 
standard of living of the people in general. Emphasis is put upon 
the fact that the most important and progressive industrial organiza- 
tions are in the vanguard in scientific research. 

Budgeting.—Reference is made to the likelihood that business in the 
United States for the next 20 or 30 years will be carried on in a buyers’ 
market of falling prices. Under such circumstances, the authors 
think, ‘‘the budget will play a more important part than ever before 
in business.”’ 

Organization.—In the chapter dealing with this subject the tests 
of organization efficiency are reviewed and the fact that the wages 
and standard of living of the American worker are the highest in the 
world is attributed in large part to ‘‘the organizing genius of 
Americans.” 

Personnel.—Under this caption the following problems are taken 
up: Reducing costs by improving workers, a fair return to capital, 
a fair return to management, real wages, the market rate for wages, 
minimum wages, shorter hours, profit sharing, partners in the busi- 
ness, welfare work, and company ideals. It is claimed that ‘‘for 
the best results there must be developed a feeling of solidarity or of 
partnership on the part of both employers and employees.” 

Social control of industry—According to the authors, every in- 
telligent business man must indorse the social control of business 
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when such control in the most efficient manner cuts costs either 
“the books of social accounting or on the books of production .x- 
penses.”” In connection with this matter of social control the «\)- 
thors recommend that business leaders and managers “should jn- 
fluence public opinion by helping to educate the public in regard to 
business and economics.” 


=o. ____ 
Factory Legislation, Inspection, and Wages in Victoria 


FACTORIES and shops act was passed by the Victoria Parlia- 
ment in the latter part of 1927, becoming effective in February, 
1928, which made some important changes in the earlier |\. 
In the annual report of the chief factory inspector for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1927, a summary is given of the principal changes. 
The definition of factory is extended and the minister of labor is 
given power to order the installation of special ventilation if in his 
opinion dust is being generated so as to be injurious to health; it is 
not necessary in such cases to prove that any worker is being injured 
by the inhalation of dust. Safeguards must be provided for machin- 
ery used for the construction of buildings, and accidents which 
prevent workers from returning to work within 24 hours of their 
occurrence must be reported. Formerly the period was 48 hours. 
Provision is made for stabilizing the Saturday half holiday for shops 
“‘by taking away the power, as from June 30, 1928, to grant exemp- 
tions and to fix the half holiday on some other day than Saturday.’ 
Hairdressers’ and tobacconists’ shops in certain districts which 
formerly were allowed to fix the half holiday on either Saturday or 
Wednesday are now required to observe it on Saturday. 

The new act makes several changes in the regulations governing 
the appointment and work of wages boards, one of them being espe- 
cially intended to meet the difficulty of wages in a charitable institu- 
tion, when the latter comes into competition with private enterprise. 

Provision was made that determinations of wages boards are not to apply to 
any person who is an inmate of any institution conducted in good faith for reli- 


gious or charitable purposes. 

Provided that where any person is employed at laundry work in such «1 
institution, if representations are made to the minister which satisfy him that 
such institution is by unduly low charges unfairly competing with the occupicrs 
of other places where laundry work is done, the governor in council may apply 
the determination of any wages board with regard to persons employed at lau: - 
dry work, as on and from Cate specified in the order to and with regard to ay 
such person employed therein. 


Factory Employees, Wage Trends, and Working Week 


“THE report on registered factories shows that during 1927 there 

was an increase of 203 factories and 512 employees. Fro 
April onward, trade was slack and there was considerable unen- 
ployment. In the course of the year, 64 wage determinations wei 
amended, 58 of the amendments making general changes in wage-., 
while three of the others made minor alterations only, and thre: 
extended rates to certain classes of employees not formerly cover! 
by the jurisdiction of the boards. Of the 58 general amendment~ 
31 provided for increases in wages and 27 reduced wages. 
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It should be mentioned, however, that the majority of the alterations were 
made by wages boards which, by agreement, adjust their rates, either quarterly 
or balf-yearly, in accordance with the fluctuation in the cost-of-living figures. 

This procedure applied more particularly in the cases where wages were 
reduced, for of the 27 amended determinations which brought about reductions 
in the weekly rates, 21 at least were due to the adjustment method. 


Some attention is given to the prevalence of the 5-day working 
week, though no figures are given as to the extent to which it is in use. 


For many years it has been the practice in the sewing and knitting trades to 
concentrate the week’s work into five days, to the great satisfaction of the 
employees, Who would object to working on Saturdays, even if they were paid 
extra rates. 

The employers seem to be generny satisfied with this system of working. 

More recently this method of working was adopted by the boot trade, and 
also by some of the occupiers of knitting mills, woolen mills, confectionery, and 
furniture factories. Some printing establishments, who had been observing 
the 5-day week, have reverted to working on Saturday. 


—_—— ——>- 0 a 


Factory Labor in Tangku, China 


[ MAY to July, 1927, an intensive study of two modern factories 


in Tangku (30 miles from Tientsin) was made by Sung-Ho Lin 
for the Social Research Department of the China Foundation 
for the Promotion of Education and Culture.! The workers of these 


two establishments which, the investigators state, are among the 


best-managed Chinese-owned industrial enterprises in the country, 


' number about 1,000 out of the total population of Tangku estimated 
bat 5,000. 


Data concerning the welfare work in both undertakings—the 
Chiu Ta Salt Refinery and the Pacific Alkali Works—were secured 
chiefly from establishment records and personal interviews, while 
the cost-of-living study was made from the schedules of 197 workers— 


86 Chiu Ta resident workers, 61 Chiu Ta nonresident workers, and 
> 50 resident Pacific plant workers. 


When the survey was begun the salt refining factory had 556 
workers, of whom 75 were skilled. The unskilled force was engaged 
principally in refining salt, which calls for neither knowledge nor 
experience of a technical character. The skilled workers were em- 
ployed in subsidiary activities; for example, tending the electric 
plant, making wooden and iron implements, etc. The salt refiner 
needs only physically strong and healthy laborers while the alkali 
works requires skilled people. The manufacture of soda by the 
Solvay ——_ is a machine undertaking. 

In addition to 6 foremen, the Pacific enterprise in May, 1927, 
employed 87 mechanics, 15 firemen, 22 assistants, 32 apprentices, 
and 349 common laborers. Notwithstanding the big majority of 
unskilled wage earners, the mechanics, firemen, and assistants 
constituted ‘the backbone” of the alkali works. 

The labor in both plants comes to a large extent from the farmer 
class. This movement from the country to town seems to be the 


—_—... 


‘China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture. Social Research Department. Fac- ° 
tory Workers in Tangku, by Sung-Ho Lin. Peking, 1928. 
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common accompaniment of the industrialization of China, and will 
undoubtedly become more marked ‘with the rise of industrial towng » 

Since March, 1927, the 8-hour day has been adopted in phot) 
factories. Almost all the workers are on shifts and shift changes gy, 
made every Sunday. This system is somewhat exceptional in Ching 
Government officials, factory employers, and even those in charge of 
foreign-owned plants are hesitant about adopting the 8-hour shif 
scheme ‘‘on the ground that Chinese laborers are not so efficient gg 
foreigners.”” Although the Chiu Ta and Pacific plants were not the 
first to try out the system, they give evidence as to its practicability 
in China. It has been shown that “the 8-hour day not only gives 
spare time to the workers for recreation and intellectual pursuits 
but also increases their efficiency to some extent.”’ ) 


Holidays 


HE salt refinery grants only 8% holidays per annum and the 
alkali plant gives none. Factory officials hold that rest days are 
unnecessary unless the workers know how to utilize them. The 
plant authorities, therefore, are liberal in the matter of leave of 
absence instead of allowing the usual weekly rest day. The workers 
may request leave of absence with pay for sickness, accidents, 
marriages, and funerals, and without pay for ordinary business 
affairs. The length of the absence is fixed by the plant physician in 
cases of sickness or accident and limited to a specified number of 
days when required for other purposes. 


Welfare Work 


WORKMEN’S school, a cooperative store, and a hospital are 
operated by both the salt refinery and the alkali works, and 
primary school, financed by the former, ‘‘ provided excellent educa- 
tional facilities to children of workers and staff members.” The 
Chiu Ta refinery has been in operation 10 years longer than the 
Pacific piant and the welfare work of the older plant is superior in 
certain respects to that of the newer undertaking. The Chiu Ta 
workmen’s dormitory has 40 bedrooms, 5 sickrooms, 2 classrooms, 
and rooms for dining, bathing, laundry, etc. This factory furnishes 
water, light, and fuel gratis, sells food at cost, and supplies barber 
service at cheap rates. Indoor games and outdoor sports, Chinese 
New Year amusements, and modern plays are available for all. 
House rents for workers’ families are moderate. From time to time 
wood shavings and refined salt are furnished without cost to the 
workers. Furthermore, systems of savings and family remittances 
have been established to promote thrift. In emergencies, workers 
may have recourse to the mutual aid society. 
he welfare activities of the alkali works have been handicapped 
by the financial conditions of that plant, which provides only free 
dormitory, water, fuel and light, and a family remittance service. 
The labor force, however, may avail itself of some of the advantages 
accorded the Chiu Ta personnel. These various services, parti¢u- 
larly those of the Chiu Ta factory, have cut down the workers’ !iving 
expenses so substantially that such benefits are equivalent to addi 
tional wages. 
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Incomes 


HE earnings of the workers in both factories include wages, an 

extra month’s pay, overtime allowances, and the commutation 

of gifts.2 The salt refinery workers, however, have in addition a 
general bonus and a salt bonus. 

The minimum monthly wage, except for apprentices, has been 
fixed by both factories at $7.50 * ($3.75, United States currency), or 
$8.25 ($4.13, United States currency) with the commutation of gifts. 

The general average wage per month is $10.50 ($5.25, United States 
currency) for the salt refinery and $11.25 ($5.63, United States cur- 
rency) for the alkali works. The higher rate in the latter factory is 
mainly due to the fact that it has more highly paid skilled workers 
than the Chiu Ta plant. 

In Table 1 wages of the workers in the two Tangku factories have 
been computed on a daily basis and are compared with the wages at 
the close of 1927 in certain establishments in Tientsin. 


TaBLE 1.—DAILY WAGES IN CERTAIN FACTORIES IN TANGKU AND TIENTSIN 




















Minimum Modal Maximum 
Establishment Chinese U.S. Chinese U.S. Chinese U.S. 
dollar currency dollar currency dollar currency 
Tangku: 
Chiu Ta salt refinery___.-_- $0. 25 $0. 1214 $0. 25 $0. 12% $1. 06 $0. 53 
Pacific alkali works - - ----- 25 .12% 25 12% 1.16 58 
Tientsin: 
oR . 30 -15 - 50 25 1. 25 62% 
Tobacco factory.........-. .18 .09 -40 - 20 -97 48% 
Match factory...........-.- .30 «15 - 50 . 25 1.00 - 50 
pea 40 . 20 60 . 30 1.00 - 50 

















Although the minimum and the modal wages in Tangku factories 
are lower than in the cotton mill, flour mill, and match factory in 
Tientsin, when all the additional payments received by the Tangku 
workers are taken into consideration, their real income is substantially 
higher than that of the workers in the above specified plants of 
Tientsin. 

In Table 2 are shown the general average of incomes actually earned 
by 197 workers, classified in three groups, July, 1926, to June, 1927: 

TABLE 2.—SOURCES AND GENERAL AVERAGE OF INCOMES EARNED BY 197 

CHINESE WORKERS, 1926-27 
{Incomes given in U. 8. currency; Chinese dollar=50 cents] 











Extra | Over- 
Gifts | Gen- Total 
h’s| time Salt | Gratu- 
Group Wages |mont com- average 
allow- | allow- bonus<¢| ities 
ances | ance | muted | bonus® income 
86 Chiu Ta resident workers ___..__.- $53. 86 $4. 21 | $0. 0414) $4. 4714 $8.70%| $6.87 |_.__---- $78. 161% 
61 Chiu Ta workers with families____| 70. 78 5.68 | 0.21 4. 50 10.91%) 2.81] $1.21 | 96.10% 
50 Pacific resident workers. ..___.___- 65.75%, 4.92] 7.77%) 4.48 |--.-----|--------]-------- 82. 93 
2 Per cent| Per cent| Per cent|Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent| Per cent 
86 Chiu Ta resident workers._..____- 68. 9 5.4 0.1 5.7 1L1 4 | eee 100. 0 
61 Chiu Ta workers with families ____ 65. 6 5.3 on 4.2 10. 1 2. 6 1.1 100. 0 
50 Pacific resident workers. ..._...._. 79.3 5.9 9.4 SPP ee Perea ye eT 100. 0 





























* Every worker is entitled to an extra month’s pay at the end of the year except those who have been ab- 
sent for over a month in that period of time. 

» Based upon efficiency record. 

¢ For salt output in excess of fixed minimum. : 


.’ Formerly on Chinese festivals the factories presented their workers with gifts. In March, 1927, such 
gifts were commuted with an annual sum of money. 
* Conversion into United States currency made on the bsais of one Chinese dollar =.0 cents 
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As indicated in the above table, the monthly wages of workers 
constituted from 65.6 per cent to 79.3 per cent of the total income 
while other forms of payment, notably the general and salt bon ses 
of Chiu Ta and the allowance for overtime in the Pacific works, made 
up the remaining 20 to 35 per cent. However, the total incomes of 
the workers with families “‘were not necessarily the total income of 
their families.”” The relative proportions of the income of 61 families 
from various sources were as follows: Principal wage earners, 89] 
per cent; other family members, 5.8 per cent; contributions of brothers 
and sons, 2.6 per cent; interest, rent and profit, 1.9 per cent; remit- 
tance from native place, 0.6 per cent. 


Expenditures 


"THE distribution of expenditure for different groups of items by 
136 resident workers is given in Table 3: 


TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURE OF RESIDENT WORKERS! 





86 Chiu Ta 
workers 


50 Pacific 
workers 





Per cent 
62.7 


Per cent 
63.9 


15.2 17. 
Social expenses 
Miscellaneous expenses 

















| Total, all expenses 





1 Living at factory dormitories. 


The most important expenditures in the miscellaneous group are 
for tea and tobacco. The number of men who drank tea was greater 
then the number who smoked tobacco, the former indulgence being 
much less expensive. 

The distribution of expenses for the 61 working families was as 
follows: Food, 55.7 per cent; fuel and light, 8.1 per cent; rent, 7.1 
per cent; clothing, 9.5 per cent; miscellaneous, 19.6 per cent. 

With a few exceptions nearly 90 per cent of the common laborers’ 
food expenditure was for cereals. According to the estimate of the 
investigator, the Chiu Ta workers’ diet yielded on an average about 
3,500 calories, which he considers “‘sufficient for a factory worker.” 
The food purchased included in addition to cereals (most commonly 
wheat and corn flour), vegetables, condiments, meat, and refresh- 
ments. 

These 61 families lived in cheap houses which were either rented 
by the factory or located a long distance from the town. ‘The 
average number of equivalent adult males per room was 2.3. ‘The 
large percentage of expenditure for miscellaneous items was in genera! 
due to marriage and funeral service charges. 

Usually the workers’ annual earnings were sufficient to cover the 
ordinary expenses of the year. When, however, special expenses 
had to be met these laborers were obliged to borrow. Out of the 
197 workers studied, 37 had gone into debt. Marriage and funers! 
service expenses accounted for deficits of both resident workers and 
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workers with families, while one resident worker fell behind financially 
because Of traveling expenses and family remittances. The average 
annual sums sent home by individual resident workers in the salt 
refinery and in the alkali works who were included in the study were, 
respectively, $38.7) and $37.60 ($19.36 and $18.80, United States 


currency). 








Conclusion 





THE findings of the survey, the author holds, lead to the con- 
clusion that working conditions and welfare activities in the 
Chiu Ta and Pacific industrial undertakings under review “are quite 
commendable,” and the livelihood of the laborers in the factories in 
comparison with that of workers in many other districts in China 
‘ig indeed satisfactory, though there is still considerable room for 


improvement. ”’ 
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Combinations and Amalgamations in the British Coal Industry 


HE mining act of 1926 contained sections intended to facilitate 
fe voluntary amalgamations of coal-mining enterprises and 
provided that within two years from the passage of the act 
the Board of Trade must report to Parliament upon the working 
of these sections. In November, 1928, accordingly the Board of 
Trade presented a report, which deals first with the combinations 
of two or more mining enterprises.' 
The form of amalgamation which the mining industry act was primarily 
designed to facilitate was the unification of the actual ownership or control of 


two or more undertakings. 
Particulars of amalgamations in this category which are known to have been 


effected since the passing of the act * * * cover 172 pits, normally employ- 
ing about 126,000 workpeople, and comprise 17 separate schemes, subsequently 
reduced to 14 by the further amalgamation of the South Wales anthracite groups. 


By far the most important of these amalgamations is the last 
mentioned, which has brought about a complete unification and con- 
trol of nearly 75 per cent of the production of anthracite in all of 
Great Britain. Some of the remainder is found in Scotland, and 
there ‘‘arrangements have been made on the marketing side for all 
the exports of Scottish anthracite to be carried out by a single 
organization.” 
















Production and Sales Combinations 





HESE combinations represent a far more radical departure from 

the earlier individualistic attitude of the coal owners than is 
indicated by the unification of ownership shown in the above amalga- 
mations. Based on the district as a unit, they aim to restrict over- 
production, regulate competition and prices, and develop export 
markets. The first of these was adopted by the Scottish coal owners 
March 6, 1928; the second, covering the Midlands, has been in oper- 
ation since April, 1928; while a third, to apply to South Wales, is 
still under discussion, though a beginning was made in May by 
introducing a system of minimum prices on a voluntary basis. In 














_ | Great Britain. Board of Trade. Report under section 12 0n the working of Part I of the [mining 
industry] act. London, 1928. 
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Northumberland and Durham no formal scheme has been adopted 
but agreed minimum prices for export coal have been in force fon 
some time. 

The first of these schemes, covering approximately 90 per cent 
of the Scottish output, restricts output through the voluntary closing 
of the less productive workings with compensation to their owners 
raised by a levy of 6d. (12.17 cents) per ton on coal, with certain 
exceptions, sold for inland purposes, and a special levy on coal fo; 
specified classes of customers. The Midlands scheme also imposes 
a levy, in this case 3d. (6.08 cents) per ton, on all coal mined, but 
restricts output by fixing for each owner a quota calculated as a per- 
centage of a basic tonnage, this being the tonnage in any one of the 
15 years Dopeerens 1928 which the owner chooses to select. Fines 
are imposed for all coal mined in excess of the percentage quota, and 
assistance may be given to the export trade out of the funds raised 
by the fines and the levy. It is claimed that an output of over 
100,000,000 tons is covered by this plan. 


The object of this scheme is twofold. It proposes to deal with overproduction, 
first, by expanding the Humber export market by means of subsidized export 
prices, the financial assistance being provided by the levy on all coal raised in 
the coal fields covered by the scheme; and, second, by the regulation of output 
by means of the quota system. , 


So far, these schemes appear to have had little effect upon the 
general situation. During the first half of 1928, as compared with 
the same period in 1927, the average number of men employed sank 
from 975,500 to 906,000 and the amount paid in wages from 
£62,900,000 to £51,700,000 ($306,102,850 to $251,598,050), while 
the output per man shift rose from 20.56 to 21.11 hundredweights, 
yet whereas the 1927 results showed a credit balance of £650,000 
($3,163,225) those for 1928 showed a net loss of £5,800,000 ($28,225 - 
700). In discussing this situation the London Economist (October 
20, 1928, p. 686) points out the basic defect in the schemes adopted. 


The reasons “for the ineffectiveness alike of the Welsh and Northumbrian 
‘*price rings”? and of the more ambitious schemes in Scotland and the Midland 
counties are not far to seek. All have had the inherent weakness that while 
they have limited competition in their own area they have left districts free, as 
such, to compete with one another. The Scottish scheme has had the virtue— 
uniquely—of concentrating production in some degree on the best pits, but tlie 
district has lost the benefit of this real effort at rationalization through under- 
cutting of prices by Humber and Cardiff shippers. Welsh and Northumbrian 
ape have been forced down in competition with subsidized Midland exports. 

orst feature of all, the Midland scheme, with its quota system, has had the 
result of penalizing the recently developed pits, whose basic tonnage is low but 
whose present potential output is high and economical, in favor of concerns 
with antiquated pits and relatively high costs. 


Apparently this view is pretty generally accepted. The Board of 
Trade report points out that while the amalgamations and combina- 
tions discussed have constituted a marked development in the policy 
of the British coal owners, something more than cooperation on a 
district basis is needed. 

It has already been agreed in principle that the various districts should con- 
sult together as to ways and means of bringing about cooperation not only 


between individual collieries in the same district but also between the districts 
themselves, and the examination of this subject is now proceeding. 
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Increased Operating Efficiency of Railroads 





N INDEX of operating efficiency for railroads ha; been devised 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. According to this 
index, railroad operating efficiency, using the average of 1920 

to 1924 as a base, was 117.8 in the first nine months of 1928 as com- 

pared with 115.2 in 1927. 

The method of compiling the index and the significance of the 
results shown are described as follows by the Bureau of Railway 

Economies in a recent publication:! 


Another measure of operating efficiency is the combination of efficiency factors 
into an index, so that a convenient percentage basis of comparison may be used in 
connection with the average of some previous period. Using the five years 1920 
to 1924 a a basic period, the average efficiency of the railways is taken as equiva- 
lent to 100. 

Thirteen operating efficiency factors have been included in the “index,’ 
composite average, namely: 

Car-miles per car-day. 

Ton-miles per car-day. 

Gross tons per train. 

Net tons per train. 

Gross ton-miles per train-hour. 

Net ton-miles per train-hour. 

Locomotive-miles per locomotive-day (freight). 











? 


or 
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. Percentage serviceable freight cars. 





Locomotive-miles per locomotive-day (passenger). 
Percentage serviceable locomotives (freight). 
Percentage serviceable locomotives (passenger). 





Fuel consumption per unit (freight). 
Fuel consumption per unit (passenger). 






These factors, combined and computed for the first nine months of 1928 and 
compared with the basic period, 1920-1924, give the following results: 







(Average 
1928: 1920-1924—=100) 
Ets. Sibi ae deo Dr oS ee sce ci cea 117. 1 
PC SFU SRLS cu. ule ik. iis tobawin 118. 3 
ee. . Sb iu cb seks Seen Sh bens ans docs a- wed 118. 1 







RNG ci cision 2b eiolbailicaindd can dedi 
NNN oo tee CUE Es ee ae A sie riew een 


These index figures are the highest on record for each of the nine months of 
1928 for which returns are available at present. Maintenance of the high 
level of operating efficiency is expected for the rest of 1928, so that the average 
for the year as a whole will be higher than for any preceding year. The corre- 















' Bureau of Railway Economics. Miscellaneous series No. 46: Economic situation in the railway in- 
dustry. Washington, 1928. 
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sponding averages for the entire years 1924 to 1927 are comparable with {}.. 
first nine months of 1928 as follows, and show a definitely continuing progr: <<. 


(Average 
1920-1924 = 100 


104. 8 
109. 4 
IAG s 4... CEEREL & WB Tes se AE OEE cat che 113. 5 
lal ES See tien eh angry AO yy OE, ie SEE le fan bk 115. 2 
1928 (9 months) 117. 8 


The efficiency index figures here presented for the first nine months of 192 
mean that there was an improvement in railway operating efficiency in eac} of 
the individual months of from 15.9 to 18.8 per cent, compared with the basic 
period (1920 to 1924). When averaged over the nine months as a whole, the 
percentage of improvement was 17.8 per cent. 

This efficiency index does not include the factor of tons per loaded freight car, 
for the reason that that factor is one for which responsibility is shared with the 
shippers. Improvement in this average was not shown in 1928, a fact that 
emphasizes the importance of sustaining every effort to increase the load in the 
car. 

Net tons per loaded car (including less-car-load freight) during the first jine 
months of 1928 averaged 26.5 tons—lower than in any corresponding period of 
oe preceding five years. In 1927 it was 27.3 tons, and in 1923 stood as high as 

.1 tons. 

The further significance of this point is apparent from a consideration of one 
of the 13 efficiency factors that is included in the index, namely, net ton-niiles 
per freight car-day, which is affected by the average load per car. This factor 
showed a slight reduction to 514 ton-miles during the first nine months of 1928, 
from 521 in 1927. This average for 1928 was higher than in 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

In spite of the smaller load per car, the railways were able also to show a slight 
increase in net tons per train during the first nine months of 1928. 

The most striking efficiency gain in 1928 was in gross ton-miles per train-hour, 
which was increased from 21,876 during the first nine months of 1927 to 23,537 
in 1928. This was an increase of 7.6 per cent over 1927, and of 42 per cent over 
1923. 

The improvement in net tons per train was attained by the railways, in the 
face of a falling carload, through the greater use of facilities and improved motive 
power made available during the past five years by large capital expenditure.. 
The large increase in gross ton-miles per freight train-hour reflects the greater 
train speed per hour, together with other factors. 


Several individual instances of improved operating efficiency 
during the first 9 months of 1928 as compared with preceding years 
are cited in the publication referred to: 


Outstanding achievements are briefly indicated below, applying in each 
case to the first 9 months of 1928, compared with the corresponding 9-moit! 
periods of the several years back to 1923, when the railway program for specific 
improvement in operating efficiency went into effect. 

Cescetiien per freight car-day show an almost continuous increase, from 27.6 
miles in 1923 to 30.7 miles in 1928. In computing this average, account is taken 
of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, cars in process of being 
loaded and unloaded, and cars undergoing or awaiting repairs, as well as curs 
on sidetracks for which no load is immediately available. 

Net tons per freight train have increased from 718 tons in 1923 to 787 tous 
in 1928. 

Freight-train speed has risen consistently, from 10.8 miles per hour in 1923 
to 12.9 miles in 1928. 

The proportion of freight locomotives in serviceable condition has risen ¢«1:- 
sistently each year, from 77.3 per cent in 1923 to 83.7 per cent in 1928. 

Gross ton-miles per freight train-hour have increased continuously and mar:- 
edly, from 16,607 in 1923 to 23,537 in 1928. 

Fuel consumed per thousand gross ton-miles in freight service has ‘show: 

rogressive improvement, from 161 pounds in 1923 down to 126 pounds in 1°{)25 
for rforming the same service. 

Fuel consumption in the passenger service has also shown progressive improv’- 
ment, from 18.2 pounds per passenger train car-mile in 1923 down to 14.9 poun:s 
in 1928. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 








Work of Minimum Wage Boards in Canada 


its report for 1927 ' to the fact that its powers were increased 
during the year by legislation authorizing it, after an order has 
been in effect for one year, to reopen the question without calling a 
conference and to substitute a new order, wholly or in part, for the 
earlier one. Under this legislation the board altered the order relating 
to the mercantile industry, which had been in effect since 1919, 
retaining the wage scale, but restricting the hours of employment to 
48 a week. At the time the original order was made the board had 
no power to fix maximum hours of employment. 

Since its organization the board has issued orders respecting nine 
occupations and industries—the mercantile industry, laundries, 
public housekeeping, office occupations, personal service, fishing, 
telephone and te ab operating, manufacturing, and the fruit and 
vegetable industry. In 1927 the number of employees coming under 
these orders was 17,507, of whom practically 90 per cent were over 
18 years old, or experienced workers. Average weekly wages for 
those over 18 or experienced were $17.06 and for those under 18 or 
inexperienced, $10.40. 

The experience of the board as to the tendency of the minimum to 
become the standard rate coincides with what has been observed 
elsewhere. 

Having in mind one of the oft-quoted objections to minimum wage regulations 
raised by opponents to this form of social legislation—namely, that eventually 
the minimum would tend to become the maximum for experienced workers—it is , 
illuminating to note that, after a period of nine years’ testiag in this Province, 
out of 17,507 employees only 3,056, or 17.46 per cent, were reported as receiving 
the actual minimum for their respective classes of work. Turning to the higher 
scales of pay, we note that 10,748 women and girls, or 61.39 per cent of all those 
reported, were listed as being in receipt of wages in excess of the legal minimum. 
This leaves a balance of 3,703, or 21.15 per cent, to be paid below the minimum. 
This latter class, of course, includes young girls and inexperienced workers for 


whom lower rates are set and employees of experience whose working week was 
shorter than 48 hours, with a pro rata reduction in their remuneration. 


T i minimum wage board of British Columbia calls attention in 































Minimum Wage Work in Ontario 


‘HE minimum wage board of Ontario, whose report for 1927 is 
“summarized in the Canadian Labor Gazette for October, 1928, 
issued during the year special permits to 41 firms allowing lower 
wages to handicapped workers, or variations or suspensions of orders 
In emergencies. Tt also collected arrears of wages from 53 firms for 
the benefit of 146 employees. The total sum thus collected was 
$6,601; other arrears were collected privately of which the particulars 
Were not reported. 













y ict 5 Garten Columbia). Minimum Wage Board. Report for the year ended December 31, 1927. 
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The minimum wage established by the board is based on the cog 
of living in Toronto, suitable modifications being made for other place; 
affected, whether cities, towns, villages or rural districts. 


The budget for Toronto as revised to October, 1927, allows $364 per year or g 
per week for board and lodging; $127 per year for clothing; $162 for Sundries 
(including laundry, doctor, dentist, carfare, amusements, church, etc.), making g 
total of $653 for the year. The weekly budget for Toronto is, therefore, 4 
follows: Board and lodging, $7; clothing, $2.44; sundries, $3.06, making a tota| 
of $12.50 per week. The figure thus arrived at is taken as the minimum wag. 
required to provide a female worker in Toronto with the necessities of living, 





- 
— _ 


Minimum Wage Rates for Minors in Uruguay 


INORS in Uruguay are hereafter to be paid the following mini. 

mum wage rates, according to a statement in the October. 

1928, issue of the Pan American Bulletin: For workers of 15 

or 16 years, 25 pesos ' per month, or 1.25 pesos per day of four hours, 

or 28 pesos per month or 1.40 pesos per day of five hours; for minors 

from 16 to 18 years, 30.32 pesos per sets or 1.66 pesos per day of 
six hours. 

These rates are to apply to minors who are employed in public 

works, whether constructed by the Government or by contracting 

firms. 





1 Peso at par=$1.03; exchange rate approximately par. 
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Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1926 





N INCREASE from 1.78 to 1.87 in the fatality rate per thou- 
A sand 300-day workers and a decrease from 169.67 to 160.28 
in the injury rate characterize the accident situation in the 
quarries of the country for the calendar year 1926, as compared with 
1925, according to the recently published report of the Bureau of 
Mines on quarry accidents in the United States in 1926. Of the 
91,146 men employed, pratically the same as in 1925, 50,620 worked 
inside the quarries and 40,526 worked at crushers, limekilns, cement 
mills, and other plants outside the quarries. The average number of 
working-days for all was 271, which is 2 less than in 1925. A total 
of 154 men were killed and 13,201 wereinjured. In 1925 these figures 
were 136 and 13,247, respectively. The following table presents the 
accident record of the quarries for the three years ending with 1926: 















ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF achiatgestenars 7 >! THE UNITED STATES DURING 1924, 1925, 
A 1926 
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ISD... .cinknitiipienceasa 94,242 | 84,426 | 138 | 470 | 14,307 | 1.63 | 175.03 | 0.54 | 58.34 | 3.27 | 2.26 | 5.53 
Et ES TETTREE 91, 872 83,487 | 149 | 452 | 13,713 | 1.78 | 169.67 .59 | 56.56 | 3.57 | 2.39 | 5.96 
1.87 | 160.28 | .62 | 53.43 | 3.74 | 2.16 | 5.90 


NR A te A: 91,146 | 82,361 | 154 | 431 | 12,770 































The table discloses a steady increase in the fatality rates, both 
frequency and severity, but a material decrease in the nonfatal 
frequency rate, although the fatal severity rate has increased some- 
what from year to year. 

Mediived: by the fatality rates, the accident hazard in and about 
quarries appears to be greatest in the handling of granite, for which 
a rate of 3.52 per thousand 300-day workers is recorded. Marble is 
next with a rate of 3.12. However, the injury rate was higher in 
trap rock, being 244.92; limestone was next with 207.39. In 1925 
trap rock was first in both fatality and nonfatal rates. 

he report states that most of the fatal accidents were caused, in 
the order named, by falls or slides of rock or overburden, explosions, 
haulage, machinery, electricity, falls of persons, and burns, while 
most of the nonfatal injuries were caused by flying objects, handling 
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rock, machinery, haulage, falling objects, falls of persons, hand tools 
and falls or slides of rock or overburden. ; 

A table showing the relation of accidents to length of shiit indicates 
higher fatal and nonfatal rates for those employed in plants operating 
on a 9-hour basis than on 8 or 10 hours. his in itself is not sivnifi. 
cant, however, since rates may be affected by size of plant and 
whether or not the plants are operated steadily or only part time. 

So far as small and large plants are concerned, the record appears 
to favor the large plants, that is, those employing 50 or more men 
counting inside workers only. Thus we find a fatality rate of 1.8] 
for the plants employing 50 to 99 workers, and rates of 3.79 and of 
2.88 for the small plants employing, respectively, 1 to 24 workers 
and 25 to 49 workers. Also we find nonfatal rates of 172.04 for the 
first group and of 220.30 and 195.86 for the last two groups. 

A comparison of fatality rates for quarries, metal mines, and coal 
mines is given in the following table, covering the years 1924 to 1926. 
From this it will be seen that the quarries make a better showing 
than either metal mines or coal mines. The latter, however, show a 
declining rate, while the quarries show a steadily increasing rate. 


COMPARISON OF FATALITY RATES IN QUARRIES, METAL MINES, AND (OAL 
MINES, 1924 TO 1926 

















Quarries Metal mines Coal mines 
Year Number of , Number of . Number of | 
300-day Fatality 300-day Fatality ay Fatality 
workers rate workers rate workers rate 
a AiR ge A ee os TR 84, 426 1. 63 119, 113 3. 51 499, 896 | 4.79 
ae a 83, 487 1.78 123, 908 2. 99 480, 227 4.65 
ee a ie 82, 361 1. 87 123, 776 3. 47 559, 426 4. 50 

















Inadequacy of Present Provisions for Rock-Dusting in Coal 
Mines 


OCK dusting in coal mines has come to be a well-recognized 
R' precenpan for the reduction of the explosion hazard. The 
ureau of Mines, which has been diligently promoting this 
safety measure, finds, however, upon investigation, that in all prob- 
ability not “‘even a small fraction of 1 per cent of the coal mines of 
the United States are at all adequately protected by.rock dust,’’ for 
a survey recently made and reported in its Circular No. 6087 (Noven- 
ber, 1928), on rock-dusting by hand methods, disclosed the fact that 
only 463 out of more than 7,000 operating bituminous and lignitic 
pen mines were using rock dust at all, and that few if any of the 463 
were fully protected by rock dusting. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, the bureau received 
reports of 22 explosions in bituminous mines with 320 fatalities, and 
of this number of explosions there were 10 with 258 deaths in mines 
that were listed as having used rock dust, but which, upon investi- 
gation, were found to have adopted the measure inadequately because 
of lack of proper comprehension of its value. ‘It is probable,” says 
the report, ‘‘that in a very few instances last year the relatively smi: 
amount of rock dusting stopped the extension of the explosion «nd 
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thus prevented further expansion of the death list,” but gives as the 
chief reason for the apparent failure of the mines to adopt this rel- 
atively simple and inexpensive method of protecting their workers, 
the fact that mining men seem in general unable to grasp the under- 
lying principles of rock dusting and do not appreciate the very great 
importance of applying the dust to the exposed surfaces of all accessi- 
ble places in bituminous and lignitic coal mines. ‘‘There should be 
no part’’ of any of these mines “‘in which all of the exposed surfaces 
(roof, ribs, and floor) have not been thoroughly rock dusted and kept 
thoroughly rock dusted.’”’ Itis pointed out that these surfaces should 
be so covered with rock dust that the combined rock-dust-coal-dust 
mixture at all times and in all places has less than 35 or 40 per cent 
combustible matter. The only exception is that surfaces which are 
wet (not merely damp) need not be rock dusted. 

The bureau circular discusses the method by which rock dusting 
may be done by hand as well as by machinery, which appears to be 
the only method at present at all seriously considered. Difficulties in 
the way of properly rock dusting by machine are pointed out, at 
times resulting in its abandonment if tried at all. The apathy of 
miners toward this important measure is commented upon, and it is 
suggested that until the workers themselves assume some of the 
responsibility for the maintenance of rock dusting at their places of 
work the practice will be slow in developing. A plentiful supply of 
the material should be always on hand and the workers ade § be 
required to throw it by hand or by shovel against the ribs, roof timbers, 
and floor so as to have on entry room and crosscut surfaces from 5 to 
10 pounds of rock dust per linear foot of advancing opening. State 
laws on this subject are suggested. 


Amount and Cost of Rock Dust 


[‘ A mine operating in a 5-foot seam with entry and crosscuts 12 
feet wide, rooms 22 to 24 feet wide, and an output of 1,000 tons 
per day, of which 25 per cent is from narrow work and 75 per cent 
from room work, with a daily advance’of 100 feet for the narrow work 
and of 150 to 175 feet in room work, the amount of dust required is 
estimated to be 500 pounds foi the narrow work and 1,750 pounds for 
the room work, distributed on the basis of 5 pounds of dust per foot 
of narrow work and 10 pounds per foot of room advance. Thus about 
1 ton of rock dust per day in a mine of the size mentioned will ade- 
quately protect its workers from the hazard of explosion. This dust, 
it is stated, usually costs less than $10 per ton, f. o. b. the mine, and 
in some localities as low as $5 per ton, thus making this precautionary 
measure so low in material cost (about 1 cent per ton) as to justify 
its more general adoption. This element of cost Si not been carefully ~ 
considered by mine men, apparently. The time consumed by the 
miner, from 20 to 30 minutes per day or possibly every other day, is 
“certainly not an unreasonable contribution on his part to the safety 
of the mine and its workers, including himself.’’ 
The circular concludes with the following statement setting forth 
an ideal method of protecting against widespread explosions: 
The ideal method of protection against widespread explosions is to have the 


mine sufficiently ventilated to hold the methane content of mine air below 1 per 
cent at all times and in all places; to use permissible explosives with electrical 
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detonation, and preferably to have all loading and firing done after the genera] 
working shift is out of the mine; where electricity is used to employ nothing }hy} 
permissible electrified equipment and to hold open wiring, motors, and switches 
away from gassy or dusty faces as much as possible; to have the mine piped 
with water lines to all working faces and to use water on the cutter bar of 4|] 
mining-machine cutting chains while operating and on all coal piles and roof 
rib, and floor surfaces from the face back 25 to 40 feet while ee coal either 
by hand or by machine; to rock-dust by hand the region immediately back of 
the face as the face advances, leaving about 25 to 40 feet at the immediate face 
to be kept wet by hosing; and to have the company maintain the rock-dusting 
by machine, air-carrying, or hand-dusting of haulage and all other accessible 
places which periodical (preferably morithly) sampling indicates have incom. 
bustible less than 65 per cent, or in other words to redust when dust samples 
from mine surfaces show combustible above 35 per cent. The cost of this 
program is by no means as great as our mining companies usually apprehend, 
and at any rate the cost of the program is infinitely less than is the cost of wide- 
spread explosions such as have been occurring with monotonous regularity year 
by year in the United States. 


_—— oo ae 


Industrial Accidents in Massachusetts, 1926-27 


VERY complete statistical report of industrial accidents cover- 
A ing the fifteenth year (ending June 30, 1927) of the operation 
of the workmen’s compensation act in Massachusetts has 
recently been issued by the Department of Industrial Accidents. 
Comparisons with the report for the preceding year, it is pointed 
out, show a decided increase in the number of accidents reported and 
also in the number of tabulatable injuries, the latter being 38.3 
per cent of the total reported while in the preceding year it was 
36.7 per cent. The report analyzes in detail 64,167 accidents, 317 
(0.6 per cent) of which were fatalities, 17 were permanent total 
disabilities, 1,232 (1.9 per cent) were permanent partial disabilities, 
and 62,601 (97.5 per cent) were temporary injuries. The number of 
days lost in all these cases was 4,512,659, or an increase of 234,417 
days over the preceding year. Approximately 42 per cent of this 
time loss was occasioned by, fatal accidents, apportioned on the 
standard basis of 6,000 days per case; 35.1 per cent was lost in tem- 
porary disability cases, while permanent total and permanent partial 
disability cases accounted for 2.3 and 20.5 per cent, respectively. 
As is usually true in industrial accidents, most of the cases (38.5 per 
cent) terminated within the first week; 25.4 pei cent lasted four weeks 
or over. The following table summarizes the report so far as con- 
cerns the industries in which these accidents occurred. 
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TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND OF DAYS 
LOST IN MASSACHUSETTS, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1927, BY INDUSTRY 





















































Permanent Temporary 
Deaths disabilities | disabilities Total 
Beir, | 
| P 

Industry | Per a Av- 

Num-| Days |Num-| Days |Num-| Days |Num- — Days | of | & 
ber | lost | ber | lost | ber | lost | ber | 21 | lost | total] $8. 

cases 5 ny lost 

| 
ee et aE ee: a 12; 17,250, 402; 13,018 414) 0.6, 30,2681 0.7 73 
Building trades___..-_.-- 58 348, 000 112} 158, 550; 8,717; 265,786, 8, 887| 13.9) 772,336) 17.1 87 
Chemicals......- Ne 6 38,000 16 6,700| 592] 15,401| 614) 1.0 58,101) 1.3] 94 
Clay, glass, and stone____ 6) 36, 000! 17 14, 250) 724 18, 341) 747; 1.2 68, 591) 1.5 91 
CiGGs SB anaue..2.5..- 1 6, 000 7 2,550; 501 10, o4t 509 8 18, 591 .4 36 
Rupee we ceeses 225.3... 1) 6, 000 2 5,250) 485 7, 800 488 .8 19, 050 .4 39 
po” SS Se eae 6 36,000 39, 28, 500) 2, 280 51, 229) 2,325; 3.6) 115,729) 2.6 49 
Iron and steel___________ 35) 210, 000 259| 181, 500) 7, 264; 179,581) 7,558) 11.8) 571,081) 12.6 75 
SAG busied cbaw6 a> « 6) 36, 000 66 46, 050) 3, 120) 77, 608) 3,192) 5.0) 159,658) 3.5 50 
BAGH. 9 cb0530~~c.<.-- 1) 6, 000: 1 300 186 4, 521 188 .3| 10,821 a 57 
eS ee oe 10 60, 000 114 81, 300) 2, 189 51, 879) 2,313) 3.6) 193,179) 4.3 83 
ES LEE ae 1 6, 000 27 12, 750 740 17, 985) 7 1. 2) 36, 735) .8 47 
vp Se ae ee 4 24, 000 6 11,400, 317 9,637; 327 5 45, 037) 1.0} 137 
PapGs. .siisekes~ «i -eees 5 30, 000 41 30, 250) 1, 741 45, 333; 1,787; 2.8 105,583) 2.3 59 
Printing and bookbind- 

{el sae vette censé tba 1 6, 000 21 14, 250 755 16, 377) 777; 1.2 36, 627 -8 47 
Professional_..........-.- 3 18, 000 4 1,210, 401 9,025 408 .6| 28,225 .6 69 
MOOUIIINE Sd. a oo Kaeo 18} 108, 000 35 41, 400) 2, 589 65, 115) 2,642) 4.1 214,515) 4. 8 81 
Telephone and telegraph. 4 | 5 TSE Se 269 4, 318 273 .4 28,318) .6 103 
4. Sle LRA Re ES ae 19} 114,000 164; 137,850) 7,356) 190, 883) 7,539) 11.7 442,733) 9. 8 58 
ee a 31; 186, 000 95 64, 950) 9,107; 219,075; 9, 233) 14.4) 470,025) 10.4 51 
Transportation, road, etc. 68} 408, 000) 71 80, 650 6,748) 167, 564) 6,887) 10.7 656, 214) 14. 6, 95 
Water transportation _ TT 3 18, 000) 5 4, 500) 857 18, 599 865, 1.3 41,099) 1.0 47 
Transportation, other____|_..--- ania iniaatl 1 300 64 1, 725; 65 2, 025) (') | 31 
Miscellaneous... 30) "180, 600| 134} 83, 700| 5,197] 124, 418 5,361| 84 388,118} 8.6) 72 

Ell a peli | ep 1, 902, 000} 1, 249)1, 025, 400/62, 601/1, 585, 259,64, 167) 100. a4, 512, 659) 100. 0| 70 
; | } 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Sixteen per cent of the injuries were in the 20 to 24 year age group. 
Most of those injured, numbering 13,810 or 21.5 per cent, were 
receiving $35 and over per week, and 66 per cent were receiving $24 
and over, making them eligible to the maximum compensation of 
$16 per week. In 1925 this percentage was 68 and in 1926 it was 66.1. 

As to location of injury, the upper extremities, as is usually the 
case, were most frequently affected, the number being 28,166 or 43.9 
per cent. Cuts, punctures, and lacerations were responsible for 31.6 
per cent of the injuries; sprains and strains were next, with 21.1 per 
cent. Most of the fatal cases, where specific nature of injury is 
given, followed fractures. By far the greatest number of permanent 
partial disabilities, 94.8 per cent, resulted from amputations or loss 
of use of a member. Infections appeared in one out of every 12 
cases, 5,221 or 8.1 per cent being thus affected. 

The important data relating to the causes of industrial accidents 
in Massachusetts is best presented by including the following table, 
which summarizes this information: 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN MASSAC}i1; 
SETTS, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1927, BY CAUSE 


















































| 
Permanent Temporary 
| Deaths disabilities | disabilities Total 
Cause Per Per | ay. 
cent cent... 
Num-| Days |Num-| Days |Num-| Days |Num- of Days of | 
ber lost ber lost ber lost ber lost {total *#° 
all davs days 
cases lost ( st 
ey AEE 
RS Se 5 30, 000) 4 8, 400 434 13, 356 443) 0.7 51, 756, 1.1 16 
Explosions, electricity, 
a ee 34; 204, 000) 16; 32,700) 2,612; 5B, 844) 2,662) 4.1) 292,544) 6.5  i09 
Falling objects, ‘not han- 
dled by employee_____- 19| 114,000 32; 20, 3, 574) 102, 892) 3,625) 5.6) 237, 292 5.3) 65 
Falls of persons_________- 67| 402, 000) 50; 110, 9, 805) 322, 245) 9,922) 15.5) 834,645) 18.5 4 
Handling or bi cha 30} 180,000 171) 83, 20, 491, 125)20, 227) 31.5} 754,375) 16.7) 37 
OS gle CE 6 36, OO 92| 109,950) 5, 21 91, 176) 5,311) 8. 237, 1 5. 2 44 
Mecnmery.....=.....2..- 47| 282, 784| 522,950} 7, 210, 061) 8, 566} 13. 3)1, 015, O11) 22.5) 118 
Occupational disease _ _ __ 10| 60, 9 11,700) 791) 27,542) 810) 1.3) 90,242) 2.2 129 
Stepping on or striking 
against objects.________ 4 24, 15 19, 800) 4, 82, 135) 4,877] 7.6) 125,935) 2.8 2 
eS Bet BI 68; 408, = 72, 850} 3,983] 121, 914) 4, 6.4) 602,764) 13.4 47 
Miscellaneous -_-__..____- 27; +162, 33, 3, 57 66, 969} 3,634) 5.7) 261,969) 5.8 71 
ee | 3171, 902, 000) 1, , MOL, 025, 40062 601/1, 585, 260)64, 167|100. 0, 512, 659/100.0, 70 








Most of the machine accidents were due to starting, stopping, or 
operating. This number was 4,180 or 48.8 per cent, and of this total, 
3,802 or 91 per cent occurred ‘at. the point of operation. Sixty-six 
per cent of all machine accidents occurred at this point, showing the 
very great relative hazard of this part and the need for continued 
diligence in devising and installing proper safeguards. 

Of the specific injury cases, the hie of one finger or thumb was the 
most frequent in occurrence, accounting for 834 or 71 per cent of 
the 1,175 cases of this kind. Most of the specific injury cases (66.5 
per cent) occurred on machinery. There were 101 eye injuries, 50 
of them being due to hand tools. 


oes 
Industrial Accidents in the Philippines, 1923 to 1927 
S tui TABLE given below on industrial accidents in the Philip- 





pines, 1923 to 1927, is reproduced from the annual report o/ 
the Governor General of the Philippines for 1927: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1923 TO 1927 












































7 
Number of injuries Adjustments 
dem EME SS 
" ro 
Year acci- | Tem-| Per- In- | Unin- Amount 
dents | po- 4 Fatal | Total — demni- collected ! 
rary | nen 

ih i deca eis <b socnsivier ce nics Sh ciiplb see hin aaa ae 343 298 5 86 389 196 193 | $6, 235. 73 
PE nkatccoctanaa sagmamniia chs celpppaniont 500 437 31 61 529 214 315 5, 702. 41 
RE rE INS RY BREE care 430 390 15 48 453 247 206 | 10, 853. U2 
nich adiiindcwp me laciianbineibocnelen aan 447 390 19 104 513 375 138 | 12, 526.7! 
Ph ditaricucnnveccnécakt tea tdatrbiness 452 355 34 143 532 264 120 | 14,005. 45 
IE dnidicds oi ~ccqewtccbus wales 2,172 | 1,870 104 442 | 2,416 | 1, 206 972 | 49, 323. /4 





1 Conversion into United States currency on basis of peso at par= 50 cents. 
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Federal Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


HE twelfth annual report of the United States Employees’ Com- 
T pensation Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
contains some particularly interesting information because it 
covers a period in which the Federal longshoremen’s and harbor work- 
ers’ compensation act became a part of our workmen’s compensation 


system. 

' Previous reports were based on the experience of the commission 
under the Federal employees’ compensation act, and, with the in- 
creasing jurisdiction and power given the commission, the report 
becomes more comprehensive and valuable. The twelfth report is 
divided into nine parts, covering the jurisdiction of the commission 
under the Federal employees’ compensation act, the longshoremen’s 
and harbor workers’ compensation act which became effective July 1, 
1927, and the District of Columbia compensation act which became 
effective on July 1, 1928; the organization” of the commission; the 
experience of the commission operating under the Federal employees’ 
compensation act; discussion of the inauguration of and operations 
under the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act; 
discussion of the District of Columbia workmen’s compensation act; 
and statistics showing the result of the experience of the commission 
under the three laws stated. As regards legislation recommended 
relating to the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation 
act, the commission made the following comment: 


While Congress before passing the longshoremen’s act determined to exclude 
therefrom the masters and members of the crew of any vessel, and expressed that 
intention clearly, it is believed that this exclusion goes further than may have 
been intended, or than is of advantage to the class of men so excluded from the 
benefits of the act. Under the laws of the United States a vessel is any water- 
borne craft capable of transportation on water. This includes not only what are 
usually called vessels, but also barges, scows, rafts, and small boats, all of which 
may at times have but one manaboard. Frequently this kind of a vessel has no 
motive power but is towed and carries a crew of one man or none. To hold that 
the one man is the master or the crew of the vessel excludes him from any bene- 
fits under the act although most of his service may be on land and a service not 
connected with the so-called vessel at all. The result has been that in some in- 
dustries over the country, especially upon the navigable rivers, business con- 
cerns have been required to insure, first, under the State compensation law; 
second, under the longshoremen’s act; and third, to take a policy to cover their 
admiralty or maritime liability to the crews of their vessels. In some cases it 
appears that they have been required to pay premium on each of these three in- 
surances upon the entire pay roll of the company. 

It is believed that the law should be so amended as to bring within its benefits 
these seamen, if they be seamen, who are operating upon the rivers and other 
fresh water, leaving the exemption of the longshoremen’s act as to masters and 
members of the crew to apply only to the crews of real vessels which actually 
ship crews under regular articles of agreement provided by law. Upon the rivers 
there is generally only an informal employment of crews similar to that used in 
the case of the man engaged for work on land. The service of the crews has but 
little, if any, relation to a situation involving the recruiting and maintenance of a 
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crew. The merchant marine act of 1920 provides a remedy for a seaman }:, jured 
in the course of his employment. That remedy is hardly applicable or a\ Ailable 
to the crews of the various classes of small vessels operating upon the rivers ayq 
interior waters of the country. It is recommended that the exemption of crey,, 
be limited to seagoing vessels and those signing on as regular crews on the (rea; 
Lakes, thus bringing within the longshoremen’s act the crews in the interior yo. 


ferred to as well as the persons employed upon small boats in and around seacoag, 
harbors. 


The statistics based upon the Federal employees’ compensatioy 
act give a distribution of injuries reported according to the depart. 
ments of the Government and the number injured. The ficures 
based upon the District of Columbia workmen’s compensation act 
cover the three months subsequent to the end of the fiscal period 
named in the report but prior to its publication. The most interesting 
figures are those showing the results of the experience of the com- 
mission operating under the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ 


compensation act. A summary of these tables found in the report is 
as follows: 
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Illegally Employed Minors aaet Workmen’s Compensation 
cts 


HE Supreme Court of Alabama on October 25, 1928, decided 
that in the case of the death of a minor under 16 years of age 
employed in a mine in violation of the child labor law, the 

administrator of the estate could not bring suit for damages under 
the common law but was limited to action under the workmen’s 
compensation act.’ In view of this decision it is interesting to notice 
how other workmen’s compensation States treat children injured 
while illegally employed. 

From information available to the bureau the following table has 
been made, in the first column of which are listed the States having 
no compensation law, in the second column those which do not allow 
compensation awards to children injured while illegally employed, in 
the third column those which allow awards to children injured while 
illegally employed on the same basis as legally employed adults, and 
in the fourth column those which in addition to allowing awards to 
these children on the same basis as legally employed adults the law 
also allows a percentage of the ordinary award to the claimant or 
to the State as a penalty for the illegal employment. The situation 
in the State of Pennsylvania illustrates how settlements may be 
agreed to, based on workmen’s compensation acts in States where an 
award is not allowed as a matter of right.” : 

In the absence of a definite statement in the law concerning the 
status of illegally employed children under the compensation act or a 
decision of a court interpreting the provisions of the law, it has been 
necessary to follow the rulings of the workmen’s compensation com- 
mission of the jurisdiction or to place a construction upon the law 
itself pending a ruling or decision. The table is as follows: 


TABLE 1.—STATE PROVISION AS TO COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO ILLEGALLY 
EMPLOYED MINORS 


- 


























| 
: Compensation to chil- | Compensation to children 
No compensation al- 
No compensation law| lowed to children ille- mae poser gy ay ye A ae ee a 
gally employed adults but no penalty | fied penalty 
Arkansas. Delaware. Alabama. Illinois, 50 per cent. 
Florida. Idaho. Arizona. Maryland, 100 per cent 
M mony Ao Indiana. California. Michigan, 100 per cent. 
North Carolina. Iowa. Colorado. Missouri, 50 per cent. 
South Carolina. Louisiana. Connecticut. New Jersey, 100 per cent. 
Minnesota. District of Columbia. New York, 100 per cent. 
Nebraska. Georgia. Oregon, 25 per cent.¢ 
Oklahoma. Kansas. Winona | 50 per cent. 
Pennsylvania. Kentucky. Wisco 100 and 200 per 
Rhode Island. Maine. cent. 
South Dakota. Massachusetts. 
Tennessee. Montana. 
Texas. Nevada. 
Utah. New Hampshire. 
Vermont. New Mexico. 
West Virginia. North Dakota. 
Ohio. 
Wroming 
yo " 
United § (long- 
shoremen). 
2 In addition, penalty to State but maximum of $500. > In addition, penalty to State 


1 Ivey v. Railway Fuel Co., 118 So. 583. 
2 See article “‘ Injured children excluded from benefits of workmen’s compensation,’’ Labor and Indus'ry, 
July, 1928, reprinted in part in Labor Review, October, 1928, p. 67. 
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There are seven States which allow the child injured while illegally 
employed an award equal to that which would have been allowed to 
an adult and, in addition, a penalty. Two other States allow com- 
pensation to children illegally employed and in addition a penalty 
payable to the State. The penalties range from 50 per cent to 200 
per cent added to the award. As Wisconsin allows the greatest 
amount, 100 per cent and 200 per cent, the provisions of that act 
and the results of the experience under these provisions are suffi- 
ciently interesting to be given special notice. Section 102.09 (7) of 
the Revised Statutes of Wisconsin provides that (a) if a minor of 
permit age is injured while nlieined: without the required permit in 
otherwise lawful employment, he shall be entitled to double com- 
pensation for the injury, (6) if a minor of permit age is injured while 
employed without a permit in any place of employment for which 
permits may not be issued under written resolution of the industrial 
commission, he shall be entitled to treble compensation for the injury, 
(c) if a minor of permit age or over is injured in prohibited employ- 
ment, he shall be entitled to treble compensation for the injury. 
Table 2 shows the number of cases in which additional compen- 
sation was allowed on the above grounds in Wisconsin from 1923 


to 1927: 


TaBLe 2.—VIOLATIONS OF WISCONSIN CHILD LABOR LAW INVOLVING INCREASED 
COMPENSATION, 1923 to 1927 


[Wisconsin Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 8, Apr. 1, 1928, p. 12] 



























Number of children em- | Number of children em- 
ployed without labor | ployed in prohibited | Total number of cases 
permit employment 
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Table 3 shows the number of cases involving specified amounts 
to be paid as indemnity by employers in 1927: 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF CASES OF INCREASED INDEMNITY PAID BY EMPLO\ kp, 
IN CHILD LABOR LAW VIOLATIONS IN WISCONSIN, 1927 [ 








Child F Child 
employed! worked employed) 4 
without | . without | .""’ 
the stat- "hibited the stat- | P.” fre. 
t ( 
utory employ- Amount of indemnity utory employ- 
labor ment labor ment 
— (treble pris (trel le 
2 a:, | liability liability 
liability liability 5 
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Amount of indemnity 


Cases) 

















$301 to $400__...........-..-- < 














Report of Massachusetts Department of Industrial Accidents 


HE report of the Massachusetts Department of Industrial Acci- 
dents for the year ending June 30, 1927, contains data (reported 
by insurance companies) showing that payments made and to 

be made on account of injuries during the year reviewed totaled 
$8 018,634.38, classified as ieee Medical, $2,710,704.49 (33.8 per 
cent); fatal, $964, 839.51 (12 per cent); nonfatal, $4 343,090.38 (54.2 
per cent). "A summary of these reports: is as follows, the payments 
in each case including those made and those incurred: 


NUMBER OF CASES AND TOTAL PAYMENTS MADE AND INCURRED UNDER THE 
vauie a cae COMPENSATION ACT IN MASSACHUSETTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JU 30, 1927 


- 








Amount Average 





Medical only $953, 943. 06 $12. 20 
Compensation only ‘ 313, 642. 77 59. 71 
Both medical and compensation 

Neither medical nor compensation 
Dependency in fatal cases 957, 212. 51 3, 695. 80 
No dependency in fatal cases 7, 627. 00 331. 61 


Total Epereeats made and incurred: 








2, 710, 704. 49 

964, 839. 51 
4, 343, 090. 38 
8, 018, 634. 38 


























UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
RELIEF 





Unemployment Insurance in Queensland 


HE fifth annual report upon the administration of the Queens- 
land unemployed workers’ insurance acts! which covers the year 
ended June 30, 1928, stresses the heavy burden thrown upon the 

fund by the prevalence of unemployment during the year. Because 
of this, it was found necessary again to increase the contributions 
of the three parties concerned—the Government, the employers, and 
the workers. A year ago these contributions were raised from 3d. 
to 4d. (6.08 to 8.11 cents) weekly (see Labor Review, January, 
1928, p. 101), which it was hoped would be sufficient to secure the 
solvency of the fund, provided that the demands upon it were not 
greater than during the preceding year. 

However, these anticipations were not realized, for it was found that the 
sustenance payments during the year under review totaled £390,336 ($1,899,570), 
as against £340,933 ($1,659,150) for the previous year. The balance in the fund 
at June 30, 1928, was therefore quite insufficient to carry forward into the new 
year with a reasonable prospect of being able to maintain the solvency of the 
fund on the existing contributions, and: after careful consideration, the council 


felt compelled to again increase the weekly contribution from 4d. to 6d. (8.11 
to 12.17 cents) such increased rate to operate as from July 1. 


One serious weakness in the general situation brought to light by 
the operation of the fund is the extent of seasonal work, with the 
corresponding amount of unemployment in the off seasons. Febru- 
ary, March, and April are shown as months of heavy demands upon 
the fund, when there is practically no sheep shearing, so little to be 
done in the meat works that they are usually closed down, and very 
little employment in the sugar industry. Morcover, during these 
months of wet weather a certain amount of general work, such as 
road construction, is deferred, adding to the prevailing depression. 
The report calls for a serious consideration of methods of absorbing 
seasonal workers during their slack times, pointing out that at present 
they are practically obliged to fall back on the unemployment fund 
as soon as their savings are exhausted. 

During the year covered, contributions from employers, workers, 
and the State totaled .£342,297 ($1,665,788) as against £263,219 
($1,280,955) in the previous year. During the year ending March 
31, 1928, applications were received from 52,226 persons, to whom a 
total of £377,149 ($1,835,396) was paid out. A classification of these 
applicants by industry shows what callings have been the heaviest 
charge upon the fund. 

Omitting the general heading of laborers, it will be noted that waterside 
workers drew the largest amount of sustenance, £28,934 ($140,807), while 
coal miners, carpenters, carters, and station hands all exceeded £10,000 ($48,665). 
Laborers to the number of 24,357 drew £182,297 ($887,148). Cane cutters 
PP laborers employed in the sugar industry are included under this general 

eading. , 





' Australia (Queensland). Department of Labor. Fifth annual report on operations under the un- 
employed workers’ insurance acts, 1922 to 1927. Brisbane, 1928. 
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Increased Borrowing Powers of British Unemployment 
Insurance Fund 


N NOVEMBER 13, 1928, a motion was introduced in the 
C House of Commons authorizing the increase to £40,000 ,(09 
($194,660,000) of the amount which might be advanced from 
the Treasury to the unemployment insurance fund for the purpose of 
discharging its liabilities under the unemployment insurance acts of 
1920 to 1927. A second clause provided that after December 31, 
1930, ‘‘no further advances shall be made unless and until the amoun; 
of the advances outstanding has been reduced below £30,000,000 
($145,995,000),”’ and that thereafter this smaller sum should consti- 
tute the limit of its borrowing powers.’ 

The amount which the unemployment insurance fund might bor- 
row had been fixed in earlier acts at £30,000,000. A report pre- 
sented by the Government before the introduction of the above reso- 
lution showed that as of November 9, 1929, the debt thus incurred 
by the fund amounted to £29,320,000 ($142,685,780), on which 
interest was charged at an average rate of 5 per cent, and that at 
that time the expenditures of the fund on account of payment of 
benefit, administrative expenses, and so on, exceeded its income by 
about £350,000 ($1,703,275) a week. At this rate the limit of 
£30,000,000 would so soon be reached that an increase in the fund’s 
borrowing power was absolutely necessary if the payment of benefits 
was to be continued. The time limit was fixed in order that after 
two years the matter would be automatically brought before Parlia- 
ment for review. 

The bill was debated long and hotly, some members claiming that 
the amount asked was wholly insufficient and that the opportunity 
ought to be seized for revising the scheme radically, while others 
sought to couple with the authorization safeguards against the “30 
contributions” feature of the present act, which is to become effective 
in April, 1929. Under this provision, no one, after that date, may 
draw extended benefit unless he has paid into the fund 30 contribu- 
tions within two years of his claim. As many have had no employ- 
ment for over two years, it is admitted that this condition will force 
a number out of benefit, and that presumabiy, if the industrial situa- 
tion does not improve, they will have to resort to r law relief. 
The Government has made public calculations showing that the net 
number thus forced out of benefit will not exceed 30,000 (see Review, 
February, 1928, p. 102), but the labor members are frankly uneasy 
over the prospect, and sought to couple with their assent to the pro- 
posed authorization a clause restricting the operation of this condi- 
tion. In the end, however, the resolution passed its third reading, 
without amendment of any kind, on November 19, and went forward 
for approval. 





ss 
— ooo 


Transfer and Relief Schemes for English Coal Fields * 


HE Industrial Transference Board of England, studying the un- 
employment situation in the early part of 1928, concluded that 
in the coal-mining industry alone there was a surplus of at 





1 Parliamentary debates, vol. 222, No. 7, p. 843. 2 See Labor Review, September, 1928, p. 56. 
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least 200,000 workers, and that the only chance for an improvement 
of conditions lay in the transfer of these unneeded men to some other 
industry or occupation.’ Since this report was issued the situation 
has grown worse and in some of the mining communities conditions 
are desperate. The Durham and South Wales coal fields have been 
particularly hard hit. A list of 43 of these communities, giving the 
proportion of the insured population which in November, 1928, was 
out of work, shows only 1 in which the percentage falls below 20, 
while in 24 it ranged from 30 per cent upward, in 11 cases exceeding 
40 per cent. Matters are rendered worse by the fact that unemploy- 
ment has been prevalent in the coal fields for years, so that the work- 
ers’ savings are exhausted, their clothes are worn out, and whatever 
can be sold or pawned has been disposed of, while the unemployment 
insurance fuad is heavily in debt, and the poor relief authorities have 
taxed their resources to the utmost. 


Transfer Schemes 


SOON after the publication of the board’s report, the Government 

undertook to send between 8,000 and 9,000 men, mainly from 
the coal fields, to Canada to help in the wheat harvest and, if they 
could seeure permanent employment, to remain there. The announce- 
ment of the plan was followed by an immediate rush of applicants, 
and over 25,000 enrolled as candidates for the assisted passage. Of 
these, 8,500 were selected and sent over in August, 1928. The 
scheme was not an entire success. The London Economist in its 
issue for December 1, 1928, thus sums up its results: 

Out of the 8,449 men sent out to assist in the Canadian harvest all but 2,720 
have now returned home. * * * Of the original 8,449, some were found 
unfit, more were under an obligation to return to their wives, and others felt that 
the end of the harvest season was a bad time to take the plunge in a new country. 
Granted adequate passage facilities, there seems reason to believe that of those 
who have returned to England, a substantial proportion will once more try their 
luck in Canada, and that this time they will take their wives and children with 
them and go with the object of settling down permanently. 


In this connection the Government has announced that beginning 
January 1, 1929, British subjects who wish to go to Canada for the 
purpose of permanently settling there may secure a_third-class 
passage on British steamers at a fare of £10 ($48.67), instead of the 
usual rate of £18 15s. ($91.25), the difference being borne by the 
British Government and the steamship companies jointly. 

While the Canadian experiment was in progress the Prime Minister 
made a strong appeal to employers in peseilil to take on at least one 
or two workers from the depressed areas, and in August sent out a 
circular letter to some 150,000 employers, urging this action upon 
them. No figures have been published to show what effect this 
letter produced. The labor exchanges also made an effort to send 
men from the districts in which unemployment was heaviest to those 
in which it was less severe, but it was difficult to find openings for 
them, and the process was slow. Referring to the South Wales 
fields, the Manchester Guardian, under date of December 4, says: 


By “‘transference’”’ under the Government schemes one doubts whether more 
than 10,000 men and boys will be moved in a year. Up to October about-7,300 


—_— 





* Except where otherwise noted, data are from Ministry of Labor Gazette, September, 1928, and Man- 
chester Guardian, issues of Dec. 1, 8, 11, 12, and 18. 
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men had gone out of the district this year, ineluding 800 Canadian harv, sters 


who remained overseas out of the 1,560 who went, and also those who have gone 
through the Ministry of Labor’s training courses. * * * This is healt} as 
far as it goes, but it is a slow process, and it affects in the main only the }o\< 
and the single men, who already receive little or nothing from the guardia),s or 


the insuranee fund. 


As winter approached and the situation grew worse, the Govern. 
ment adopted another plan for removing workers from the depressed 
areas. One of the methods of Government help, in use since the 
beginning of the depression, has been the making of grants to public 
authorities to enable them to carry on relief works for the purpose of 
giving employment. These grants had been made sparingly and 
under rigorous conditions. It was determined now to use them more 
freely as a means of securing the transfer of unemployed men, and 
circulars were sent to the local authorities, explaining the new terns. 
The most important of these were that any authority receiving such a 
grant must take at least 50 per cent of the workers to be employed 
from the depressed areas, and must satisfy the Government that 
suitable housing arrangement for these new comers had been made. 
On December 11, in reply to a question in Parliament, it was stated 
that 19 local authorities had te se for grants under these conditions, 
and that 1,750 men would be employed on the proposed schemes. 
On the other hand, the general, purposes committee of the London 
County Couneil, according to the London Economist of December 
1, 1928, returned ‘‘a blunt non possumus to the Prime Minister's 
appeal to employers to find work for unemployed men irrespective of 
local considerations,” giving as ene reason the fact that they had no 
housing accommodation for strangers thus brought in, and the local 
authorities of Lancashire and Cheshire, having held a conference to 
consider the plan, likewise concluded that they could not take any 
partinit. They stressed the lack of housing accommodation, but also 
pointed out that there were then approximately 273,536 unem- 
ployed registered at their own exchanges, and that bringing in un- 
employed men from the depressed areas would only result in making 
matters worse for their own people. 

It is generally admitted that the housing question is a serious 
difficulty in the way of transference, and as yet no solution of this 
problem has been suggested. 


Relief Plans 


HELP from private sources has been given for a long while, but 

during the summer and fall of 1928 it became evident that large 
and concerted measures were necessary. The lord mayor of London 
had opened a relief fund in April, 1928, and on December 5 a con- 
ference of the mayors of other cities resolved that this fund should 
be supported actively by every municipality in England and Wales. 
The Friends’ service committee was working actively in the distressed 
areas, and churches and private organizations joined in the effort. 
One of the war measures for the aid of devastated areas was revived, 
and churches and communities were urged to adopt a definite village 
or locality and to become responsible for the help it needed. But «s 
the situation became better known, it was apparent that the distress 
was too widespread and extreme to be h ed by private benevo- 
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lence, and the Government, which had hesitated to give direct relief, 
announced on December 17 that in addition to its usual social services 
it would give special grants to alleviate the prevailing misery. One 
difficulty about removing workers from the depressed regions was 
that the men had no money either to remove their families or to take 
care of them where they were, so a grant of £100,000 ($486,650) was 
made for the removal of families of workers who secured employment 
elsewhere. A treasury grant of £150,000 ($729,975) was to be made 
at once to the lord mayor’s fund, and thenceforth the Government 
would give £1 for each £1 subscribed to this fund from private 
sources. The Government had previously at the request of the lord 
mayor of London appointed an organizing secretary and staff to deal 
with the fund in its enlarged scope and to coordinate the work of the 
various Other charitable agencies dealing with the distressed areas. 

The discussion over the vote of this relief led to several develop- 
ments in the work undertaken. It was decided that the aid given 
must extend to any in the distressed areas who were unemployed and 
in want, whether miners or not, and that other areas than South 
Wales, Northumberland, and Durham were to be included. In 
announcing the grant, the Prime Minister had pointed out that one 
difficulty about transferring the miners to other work was the danger 
that many of them were becoming so affected by long unemployment 
that they were likely to be unfit for work of any kind. ‘In plain 
words,” observes the Manchester Guardian, ‘this means that many 
young men have been enduring a process of slow starvation.” To 
meet this difficulty the Government undertook to have an immediate 
investigation of the possibility of devising schemes which will enable 
occupation to be given with a view to fitting the men who receive it 
for subsequent transfer to employment. 

Other and more far-reaching plans are being strongly urged upon 
the Government. The woman members of Parliament, uniting 
regardless of party affiliations, brought in a bill which would authorize 
the local authorities in the necessitous districts to supply shoes for 
children lacking them, 90 per cent of the cost to be borne by a treas- 
ury grant. This passed the second reading, but has not yet gone 
further. Others are urging that works of national importance should 
be undertaken, not merely as relief work but as part of a compre- 
hensive scheme for the development of the country, or even of the 
Empire, pointing out that this would at one and the same time tend 
to revive industry and to draw off the masses of superfluous labor, not 
only from the coal fields but from the districts in which shipbuilding 
and the heavy iron and steel trades once flourished and which now 
are only less necessitous than the mining areas. As yet none of these 
suggestions have been adopted. 

On December 20 it was announced that the lord mayor’s fund had 
reached the sum of £217,000 ($1,056,030). At that date, according 
to the Prime Minister, a continuous process of transfer from the 
mining areas was going on. ‘“‘There are to-day, so far as we can 
calculate, and the figures are a conservative estimate, something like 
1,250 men (and included in that figure is a small proportion of juve- 
niles) who are getting into other work every week.”’ 





















LABOR LAWS AND THEIR ADMINIS. 
TRATION 





Legislation on Hours of Labor of Women and Minors up to 
January 1, 1929 


Working Hours of Women 


HE constitutional power of the State to fix a reasonable maximum 
on the number of hours which women may be employed is no 
longer open to question. This power, first recognized in 1908 

in a case involving a 10-hour law for women, was based on the differ- 
ence between the sexes, the physical welfare of women being consid- 
ered an object of public interest. Nine years later reasonable hours 
of labor legislation was upheld upon the basis that the physical well- 
being of both men and women was an object of public interest. 

As early as 1898, in the case of Holden v. Hardy (169 U.S. 366, 395), 
the United States Supreme Court said that State laws had been 
enacted limiting the hours during which women and minors shall be 
employed in factories, “and while their constitutionality, at least as 
applied to women, has been doubted in some of the States, they have 
been generally upheld.” 

Because of the decision in Lochner v. New York (198 U. S. 45 
(1905)), holding unconstitutional the New York law limiting hours 
of labor in bakeries to 10, there was some doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of a law placing a maximum on the hours of labor of women 
in specified industries. In the case of Muller v. Oregon (208 U.S. 412 
(1908)), a test case was taken to the United States Supreme Court 
for the purpose of determining the constitutionality of a statute 
limiting the hours of labor of women in specified industries. This 
statute provided that “no female shall be employed in any mechanical 
establishment, or factory, or laundry” for ‘‘more than 10 hows 
during any one day.” The court upheld the act in question as con- 
stitutional. In reaching this conclusion the court pointed out that 
the New York law limiting hours of labor in bakeries to 10 ‘‘as to 
men” was not a legitimate exercise of the police power of the State. 
The contention that the Lochner case was controlling, the court said, 
“assumes that the difference between the sexes does not justify a 
different rule respecting a restriction of the hours of labor” of women. 
A distinction was made between the two cases by basing the latter 
decision on the difference in the sexes, the Oregon act covering women) 
and the New York law men. In making the distinction the court 
said that it was obvious “that woman’s physical structure and the 
performance of maternal functions place her at a disadvantage in tlie 
struggle for subsistence,” that ‘‘this is especially true when the bu'- 
dens of motherhood are upon her,” and that “even when they xe 
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not, by abundant testimony of the medical fraternity, continuance 
for a long time on her feet at work, repeating this from day to day, 
tends to injurious effects upon the body, and, as healthy mothers 
are essential to vigorous offspring, the physical well-being of women 
becomes an object of public interest and care in order to preserve the 
strength and vigor of the race.’’ Continuing, the court said “she 
[woman] is properly placed in a class by herself, and legislation de- 
siened for her protection may be sustained, even when like legislation 
is not necessary for men and could not be sustained. * * * The 
limitations which this statute places upon her contractual powers, 
upon her right to agree with her employer as to the time she shall 
labor, are not imposed solely for her benefit, but also largely for the 
benefit of all. Many words can not make this plainer. The two 
sexes differ in structure of body, in the functions to be performed by 
each, in the amount of physical strength, in the capacity for long- 
continued labor, particularly when done standing, the influence of 
vigorous health upon the future well-being of the race, the self-reliance 
which enables one to assert full nights, and in the capacity to maintain 
the struggle for subsistence. This difference justifies a difference in 
legislation and upholds that which is designed to compensate for some 
of the burdens which rest upon her.’”’ (208 U.S. 421-423.) 

In 1914 two cases regulating the hours of labor of women came 
before the Supreme Court for a decision as to their constitutionality. 
The first case, Riley v. Massachusetts (232 U. S. 671), involved a 
statute which provided that the particular hours of labor to be 
worked be stipulated in advance and that this schedule of hours be 
posted and be strictly observed while it remained posted. The 
statute did not by its terms establish a schedule of hours, but merely 
placed the maximum at 10 hours for women. It left the agreement 
as to the particular hours to be worked to the free action of the 
employer and employee. An employer was convicted under this 
law upon the charge of employing a woman in a factory at a different 
hour than that specified in a notice posted in accordance with the 
statute. The statute was upheld as valid and the judgment and 
conviction were affirmed. In the second case, that of Hawley vz. 
Walker (232 U.S. 718), an Ohio statute prohibiting the employment 
of “females over 18 years of age” in “‘any factory, workshop, tele- 
phone or telegraph office, millinery or dressmaking establishment, 
restaurant, or in the distribution or transmission of messages more 
than 10 hours in any one day, or more than 54 hours in any one week” 
was sustained as valid and the judgment involving the employment 
of a woman for 55 hours a week was affirmed. 

In 1915 the California law was questioned in two cases before the 
United States Supreme Court. The California law was different 
from the statutes previously passed upon by the Supreme Court 
in that it involved an 8-hour law instead of a 10-hour law. The 
court said that ‘‘it is manifestly impossible to say that the mere 
fact that the statute of California provides for an 8-hour day, or a 
maximum of 48 hours a week, instead of 10 hours a day or 54 hours 
a week, takes the case out of the domain of legislative discretion.”’ 
The court further said that ‘this is not to imply that a limitation of 
the hours of labor of women might not be pushed to a wholly indefen-: 
sible extreme, but there is no ground for the conclusion here that the 
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limit of the reasonable exertion of protective authority has hee) 
overstepped.” (Miller ». Wilson, 236 U. S. 373, 382. See also 
Bosley v. McLaughlin, 236 U. S. 385 (1915), involving studen; 
nurses and pharmacists under the California law.) 

In 1919 a case involving the regulation of the hours of labor of 
women in hotels to 8 hours and further providing that the ‘8-)0), 
period of work shall be performed within a period of 12 hours” wey; 
to the Supreme Court, where it was upheld as constitutional in the case 
of Dominion Hotel v. Arizona (249 U. S. 265). 

The following table includes statutes placing a limit on hours o{ 
labor of females except female minors who are considered in the 
corresponding table for minors (p. 73). It is not exhaustive as {o 
adult females, since laws including both male and female adults 
may be found in the table on hours of labor of men, published in the 
January, 1929, issue of the Labor Review (p. 23). The regulations 
based upon orders of State commissions are taken from the charts 
published by the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor in its Bulletin No. 63: State laws affecting working women. 
The hours given in the table are maximum hours, but in some in- 
stances overtime is permitted. The overtime provisions have not 
been included in the present study. 














TABLE 1.—HOURS OF LABOR OF WOMEN ESTABLISHED BY LAW OR COMMISSION 
| Maximum | 
hours 
State , _ | aes Oceupations or industries specified Citation 
— 
: Week-' 
Yaily} 
Dai y| ly | 
"es pegmrperertesiies |—— = Seal: 
pee Pees 8 | i ae ae Any manufacturing or mercantile estab- | Session Law f 


lishment, confectionery store, bakery, | 1927, ch. 44 
laundry, place of amusement, hotel, res- 
taurant, telephone or telegraph office or 
exchange, or other establishment. Er- 
ceptions; Domestic work; nurses; tele- 
| phone or telegraph office or exchange 
employing 3 or less women; harvesting, 
curing, canning, or drying of perishable 
fruits and vegetables during period nec- 
essary to save products from spoiling. 
Arkansas._........- 9 | 54 6 | Manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile | Digest of 1921, secs 
establishment, laundry, or any express | 7102-7114. 
or transportation company. Ezcep- | 
tions: Cotton factories, gathering of 
fruits or farm products. 
ty Ratan 6 | Hotels and restaurants ___.......___._____- Industrial Welfare 
| | Commission © 
ders, ‘‘ Regulat 
ing employmen' 








| of females in ho- 
| tels and restau- 
‘forni | . rants,” 1919. 
California.........- Bet ee ob err Manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile | Acts of 1911 ch. 2°, 
| establishment, laundry, hotel, public | as amended; 
| lodging house, apartment house, hospi- | Acts of 1913, 


tal, place of amusement, or restaurant, | 352; and Acts ol 
or telegraph or telephone establishment 1919, ch. 248 

or office, or the operation of elevators in 

office buildings, or any express or trans- 

portation company. Exceptions: Grad- 

uate nurses in hospitals; and fruit, fish, | 

or vegetable canning or drying estab- | 

lishments during period necessary to | 








; | gave b pow pe from spoiling. 
8| 148 | 6 | General and professional offices.__._._.____ Industrial We! fare 
Commission (r- 
der, No. 9, 1920. 
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Occupations or industries specified 


Citation 




















Maximum 
hours 
State ‘| Days! 
, 
. Week- 
1 1 
Daily ly | 
California (contd.) _- Ss 48 | 6 | 
8 148 16 
| 
Color ALO .. o mined 8 jonaene---j------ 
Connecticut ........ 10 Beare | 
aid Bi 6 
ahielita SB isic... 
| | 
Delaware...c-s-.--- | 10 | 5B 6 
District of Colum- 8 48 6 
pia. | 
| 
| 
George wn cite 10 | a 
Idehe...s tae Se SSNS SMT 
Niinols. cise |S RRP Re 
Kansas... ccc eae ee 16 














Labeling in the fruit and vegetable can- 


‘Manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile 


rag | industry; labeling and office work 

in the fish canning industry; mercantile 
industry; laundry and dry-cleaning in- 
dustry;. dried fruit packing industry; 
office workers in the citrus packing or 
green fruit and vegetable packing indus- 
tries; manufacturing industry; nut crack- 
ing and sorting industry. 

Fruit and vegetable canning industry; fish- 
canning industry; citrus packing and 
green fruit and vegetable packing in- 
dustries. 

Unclassified occupations ----.........-.--- 





establishments, laundry, hotel, or res- 
taurant. 

Manufacturing or mechanical establish- 
ment. 


Public restaurant, café, dining room, bar- 
ber shop, hair dressing or manicuring 
establishment, or photo gallery. Ez- 
ceptions: Hotels. 

Any bowling alley, shoe-shining establish- 
ment or billiard or poolroom. Any mer- 
cantile establishment other than manu- 
facturing or mechanical. Exceptions: 
Mercantile establishments from Dec. 17 
to 25 if employer grants at least 7 holi- 
days with pay annually. 

Mercantile, mechanical, or manufactur- 
ing establishment, laundry, baking or 
printing establishment, telephone and 
telegraph office or exchange, restaurant, 
hotel, place of amusement, dressmaking 
establishment or office. Exceptions: 
Canning or preserving or preparation 
for canning or preserving of perishable 
fruits and vegetables. 

Manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile 
establishment, laundry, hotel, or res- 
taurant, or telegraph or telephone estab- 
lishment or office, or any express or trans- 
portation company. 

Cotton or woolen manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Exceptions: Engineers, fire- 
men, watchmen, mechanics, teamsters, 
yard employees, clerical forces, cleaners, 
repairmen. 

Mechanical or mercantile establishment, 
laundry, hotel or restaurant, or tele- 
graph or telephone establishment or 
office, or any express or transportation 
company. Exceptions: Harvesting, pack- 
ing, curing, canning, or drying perishable 
fruits or vegetables. 

Mechanical or mercantile establishment, 
or factory, or laundry, or hotel or restau- 
rant, or telegraph or telephone establish- 
ment or office thereof, or any place of 
amusement, or any express or transpor- 


Industrial Welfare 
Commission Or- 
der, Nos. 3a, Sa, 
6a, 7a, 8a, lla, 
l5a, 1923. 


Idem, Nos. 3a, 6a, 
and 8a, 1923. 


10a, 


1921, sec, 4184. 


General Statutes 
of 1918, sec. 530i- 
5306. 

Laws of 1925, ch. 


General Statutes 
of 1918, sec. 5302 
as amended by 
Laws of 1925, ch. 
153 and ch. 158. 


Revised Code of 
1914, sec. 3135, as 
amended; Acts 
1917, ch. 230. 


Act of Congress, 
Feb. 24, 1914, 38 
Stat. 291. 


Georgia Code of 
1911, see. 3137, as 
amended; Acts 
of 1911, p. 65. 


Compiled Statutes 
of 1919, sec. 2330. 


Revised Statutes 
of 1917, ch. 48, 
sec. 121. 





tation or public utility business, or com- 


mon carrier, or public institution. 


Telephone operators..................--..-- 
| Commission Or- 


“ 


Public Service 


der, No. 5, Aug. 
1, 1927. 
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TABLE 1.—HOURS OF LABOR OF WOMEN ESTABLISHED BY LAW OR COMMISSIon— 
Continued , Tas 








Maximum 

hours 
State pene veweedid Days | Oecupations or industries specified 
Daily — 


Citati 


—e | 








Kansas (contd.)___- time, -| Publie housekeeping cceupation, i. e., the | Public 


>eTvice ¢ 
work of waitresses in restaurants, hotel Commission (;. Ms 
dining rooms, and boarding houses; all der, No. 4, Aug 
| attendants employed at ice cream par- 1, 1927. 
| lors, soda fountains, light lunch stands, 
| steam table or counter work in cafeterias 
| and delicatessens where freshly cooked 
| foods areserved, and confectionery stores 
{ | where lunches are served; the werk of 
| chambermaids in hoteis, lodging and 
boarding houses, and hospitals; the work 
} 
| 
| 





of janitresses, of car cleaners, and of Mi 
kitchen workers in hotels, restaurants, 
and hospitals; elevator operators, cigar 
stand and cashier girls connected with 

| such establishments. 

4914)__.__- | Laundry oceupations, i. e., laundries, dye- | Idem, No. | 
ing, dry cleaning, and pressing establish- 1, 1927. 

ments. 

9| 49% 6 | Manufacturing occupation (all processes | Idem, No. 2, 4 

| in the production of commodities), flo- 1, 1927. 
| rists shops, candy making departments 
of confection stores and bakeries. 

Exceptions: Millinery workrooms, dress- 

establishments, hemstitching 
and button sho and alteration, 
y, and upholstery departments of 

a mercantile establishment may obtain 

permission from the women’s division 

of the public service commission to oper- 
ate under the mercantile order. 

9 54 | 6 | Mercantile establishments (all establish- | Idem, No. 3, Aug 

ments operated for the purpose of trade 1, 1927. 
| im the purchase or sale of any goods or 
| 










M 













merchandise) including sales force, wrap- 
ing employees, auditing and checking 
orce, shippers; receiving, marking, and 

|  Stoek-room employees of mail-order de- 
| partment; sheet music saleswomen and 
| demonstrators; and all employees in such 
| establishments in any way directly con- 
| nected with thesale, purchase, and = 
| se. 









poorer eopeespeamentir 1 Sp aan <r ear i Sa 


7 aOoNe 


| sition of goods, wares, and merchand 
yar > Tin aan 10 60 |......| Laundry, bakery, factory, workshop, store,| Kentucky Sta' 
| Of mereantile, manufacturing, or me- of 1915, 
chanical establishment, or hotel, restau- | 4866b-2. 
— telephone exchange, or telegraph 
office. 
| SS Sides Mill, factory, mine, packing house, manu- | Acts of 1%, \ 


Kentucky 







Louisiana__...._____ 10 









fact establis nt, workshop, laun-| 301, as amended; 
) dry, millinery or dressmaking storess or Acts of 1914, N 





mercantile establishments or hotel or 133; Acts of 1916, 
restaurant or in any theater or concert No. 177; Acts of 
hall or in or about any place of amuse- 1926, No. 17! 
ment where intoxicating liquors are 
made or sold, in any bowling alley, boot- 
bl establishment, freight or pas- 
senger elevator, or in the transmission or 
distribution of messages, whether tele- 
graph or telephone or any other mes- 
| sages, or merchandise or in any other 
| oceupation whatsoever. Exceptions: 
Stores or mercantile establishments on 
Saturday nights in which more than 5 
persons are employed. é 
tenn Workshop, factory, manufacturing, or | Acts of 1915, ch. 
mechanical establishment, or laundry. 350, as amend- 
Exceptions: anufacturing establish- ed; Acts of 
ment or business, the materials and ch, 198. 
products of which are perishable. 
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State 


Maine (contd,).-.-- 


Michigan.........-- 


Minnesota... .....-.-. 











Mississippi 


Missouri 














Maximum 
hours 
| [Daze 
Week- 
) 
I and ly | 
ae ce i 
| 
} } 
| 
| 
10 | 
+) 48 |__- he 
| | 
} 
10  § an 
10 } _S: Sennets 
9% > er 
| 
| 10  Palmal 
10 i lite aiini 
i) SP Minn works 


Telephone 


_ Manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile, 


Occupations or industries specified 





exchange employing more 
than 3 operators, mercantile establish- 
ment, store, restaurant, telegraph office, 
or sal express or transportation gue 
pany : Millinery sho a 
stores on the 8 days prior to Easter 
Sunday and on Dec. 17 to 24, inclusive; 
public service in cases of emergency or 
in cases of extraordinary public require- 
ment. 


rinting, baking, or laundering estab- 
ishment. Exceptions: Canning, pre- 
serving, or preparing for canning or pre- 
serving of perishable fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Factory or workshop or any manufactur- 
ing, mercantile, mechanical establish- 
ment, wr mceee | office, or telephone 
exchange, or any express or transporta- 
tion company, or any laundry, hotel, 
manicuring or hair dressing establish- 
ment, motion picture theater, or an 
elevator operator or a switchboard op- 
erator in a private exchange. 

Hotel employees not employed in manu- 
facturing, mercantile, or mechanical 
establishments connected with hotel. 

Factory, mill, warehouse, workshop, 
quarry, clothing, dressmaking or mil- 
linery establishment, or any place where 
the manufacture of any kind of goods 
is carried on, or where any g are 
aan for manufacturing, or any 

aundry, store, shop, or any other mer- 
cantile establishment, or any office or 
restaurant, theater, concert hall, music 
hall, hotel, or operating an elevator, or 
on street or electric railways. Exceptions: 
Preserving and shipping perishablegoods 
in fruit and vegetable canning or fruit 
packing esta ments. 

Any business or service except canning if 
employment does not last more than 75 
days in any 1 year, domestic, nursing, 
in cases in which night employees may 
be at the place of amecer mas for mere 
than 12 hours and shall have opportunity 
for at least 4 hours of sleep; or to tele- 
phone operators in towns of less than 

500 


Laundry, millinery, dressmaking, store or 
office, mercantile establishment, theater, 
telegraph or telephone office, or any 
other occupation. Exception: > Doshestic 
servants. 

Mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or man- 
ufacturing establishment. Exceptions: 
Fruit or vegetable canneries; cases of 
emergency or where the public necessity 
requires. 

Manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile 
establishment or factory, workshop, 
laundry, or bakery, or restaurant, or any 
place of amusement, or stenographic or 
clerical work ofany character in the above 

a orany e or transporta- 
tion or public utility Cosiness or common 
earrier or public institution. Exceptions: 
Establishments canning and packing 
nye pon farm products in places under 


re bo population for 90 days annually; 
telephone companies; towns, or cities 


Citation 


Acts of 1915, ch. 

350, aS amend- 

ey Acts of 1923, 
. 198. 


Code of 1924, art. 
100, sees. 54-57. 


General Laws, 1921, 
- 149, secs. 56- 


Idem, as amended 
by Acts of 1921, 
ch. 280. 

Compiled Laws of 
1915, sec. 5330, as 
amended; Acts 
of 1923 No. 206; 
Acts of 1927, No. 
21. 


General Statutes 
of 1923, sec. 4116, 
as amended; 
Acts of 1927, ch. 
349. 


Acts of 1914, ch. 
165. 


Acts of 1914, ch. 
164, as amended; 
Acts of 1924, ch. 


314, sec. 2. 
Revised Statutes 
1919, sec. 6771, 
p. 2132. 











having a population of 3,000 or less. 
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Continued _ TAB 
— : ‘ — 
Maximum 
hours 
| | 
State Days) Occupations or industries specified Citat 
| i u | 
Daily| “eek 
| | ' 
Montana -__-___.--- Be Bla oe | Manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile | Revised Coie 9 Nev 
| establishment, telephone exchange room | 1921, sec. : . 
| or office, or telegraph office, laundry, | 
| hotel, or restaurant. 





Nebraska...........| 9 gk elie Manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile | Compiled S$) \)\);, 
| establishment, laundry, hotel, or restau- of 1922, secs. 7459. 
rant, office, any public-service corpora- 7661. 
tion in metropolitan cities and cities of 
the first class. 
Ree earns = 56 |__.__..| Manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile | Revised Lay f 
: establishment, laundry, hotel, public 1919, pp. 2774- 
lodging house, apartment house, place of 2775, as amended 
} | amusement, or restaurant, express or Act of 1923, ch 
transportation company. | Exceptions: 69. 
| Nurses or nurses in training, harvesting, 
| curing, canning, or drying of perishable 
| fruit or vegetable, 








ge, Soeszeats Manual or mechanical labor in any em- | Public La if 
ployment. Exceptions: Household labor 1926, ch. 17: 
and nurses, domestic, hotel, and boarding 14-21. 
house labor, operators in telephone and Ne 
| telegraph offices, and farm labor, manu- 
facture of munitions or supplies for the 
United States or State during war time. 
Mercantile establishments on the 7 days 
preceding Christmas, provided annual N 
weexly average does not exceed 54 hours. 
New Jersey__....-.- 10 54 | 6 | Manufacturing or mercantile establish- | Acts of 191: 
ment, bakery, laundry or restaurant. 216, aS amended: 
mags gee her fer: a in packing Acts of 192 
© perishable product, such as fruits or 194. 
| vegetables; hotels or other continuous | 
| business where working hours do not ex- 
| ceed 8 per day. 
New Mexico_______- yl Meet RBar | Any mechanical establishment or factory, | Acts of 1% 
or laundry, or hotel, or restaurant, café, | 180. 
or eating house, or any place of amuse- 
ment. ceptions: Females employed in 
offices as stenographers, bookkeepers, 
clerks, or in other c erical work and not 
required to do manual labor; canneries or 
other establishments engaged in prepar- 
ing for use perishable goods; females en- 
gaged in interstate commerce where the 
working hours are regulated by any act 
of Congress of the United States. 
oP te Mercantile establishments; and person, Do. 
| firm or corporation engaged in any ex- 














ae or transportation or public utility 
usiness or any common carrier. Excep- 
tions: Drug stores; 11 hours on Saturday C 
allowed in mercantile establishments. 
10 60 Aonstiiteee Any telephone establishment or office Do. 
| thereof; shift working between 9 p. m. 
and7a.m. Exceptions: Establishments 
| where 5 or less operators are employed 
| and where the average number of calls 
per hour answered by one operator does 
| not exceed 230; females engaged in inter- 
state commerce where the working hours 
are regulated by an act of Congress of the 
United States. ‘ 
8 Siar Telephone establishment or office thereof Do. 
from7a.m.to9p.m. Exceptions: Same 
as next above. 
New York _......_- 8 48 | 6 | Factory, i. e., mill, workshop, or other | Acts of 1927, ch 
| ae establishment; laun- 453. 
ries. : 
s 4s 6 | Mercantile establishments. Erceptions: | Acts of 192°, ch 
Dee. 18-24, inclusive; writers or reporters 453; and Acts of 
in newspaper cffices may work 7 days 1928, ch. 567 
per week and at night; also pharmacists. 
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North Carolina... 














48 





Occupations or industries specified 








Citation 











| 





Work in or in connection with restaurants 


Care 


Conductor or guard in the operation of 


Messenger for a telegraph or messenger 


| All factories and manufacturing establish- 


Any manufacturing, mechanical, or mer- 


Public housekeeping occupation. 


Factory, workshep, telephone or tele- 


Manufacturing, mechanical 





in cities of the first and second class. 
Exceptions: Singers and performers of 
any kind, attendants in ladies’ cloak 
rooms and parlors, employees in or in 
connection with the dining rooms and 
kitchens of hotels or in connection with 
employees’ lunch rooms or restaurants. 

, custody, or operation of any elevator 
for freight or passengers in any place. 


any street, surface, electric, subway, or 
elevated railroad car or train. 


company in the distribution, transmis- 
sion, or delivery of goods or messages. 


ments. Erceptions: Engineers, firemen, 
superintendents, overseers, section and 
yard hands, office men, watchmen, re- 
pairers of breakdowns 


cantile establishment, laundry, hotel, or 
restaufant, or telephone or telegraph 
establishment or office, or in any express 
or transportation <p mo Exceptions: 
Villages and towns of less than 500 popu- 
lation; rural telephone exchanges; small 
telephone exchangesiand telegraph offices 
where special are established by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. 
(Public 
housekeeping oecupation includes the 
work of waitresses in restaurants, hotel 
dining rooms, boarding houses, and al! 
attendants employed at ice-cream and 
light-lunch stands and steam-table or 
eounter work in cafeterias and delica- 
tessens where freshly cooked foods are 
served, and the work of chambermaids 
in hotels and lodging houses and board- 
ing houses and hospitals and the work of 
janitresses and car cleaners and of 
kitchen workers in hotels and restau- 
rants Ee: hospitals, and elevator oper- 
ators. 


graph office, millinery or dressmaking 
establishment, restaurant, the distribu- 
tion or transmission of m es, in or 
on any interurban or street railway car, 
or as tieket sellers or elevator operators, 
or in any mercantile establishment 
located in any city. ions: Can- 
neries and establishments preparing for 
use perishable goods during the canning 
season 

or mercantile 
establishment, laundry, bakery, hotel, 
or restaurant, office building or ware- 
house, telegraph: or telephone establish- 
ment, or office, or printing establish- 
ment, or book bindery, or any theater, 
show house, or place of amusement, or 
any other establishment employing 
any female. Hxrceptions: istered 


| Consolidated Laws gg 






of 1909, ch. 31sec. f 
182, as amended; t 
Acts of 1921, ch. 
50. 







Idem, ch. 31, sec. 
183, as amended; 
Acts of 1921, ch. 







50. 

Idem, ch. 31, see. 4 
184, as amended; t 
Acts of 1921, ch. 






| §0, 

Idem, ch. 31, sec. 
185, as amended; 
Acts of 1921, ch. 






50. 

Consolidated Stat- 
utes, 1919, sec. 
6554. 








Acts of 1927, ch. 


142. 









Minimum Wage 
Department Or- 
der No. 1, 1922. 















General Code of 
1910, sec. 1008, as 
amended; Acts of 
1919, p. 540. 










Acts of 1915, ch. 
148, as amended; 
Acts of 1919, ch. 
163 














pharmacists,. . agricultural er do- 
mestic labor: po 8 tn outside of 
towns or cities of 5,000 population and 
employing less than 6 females. 
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Maximum | 
hours 
State | |Days 
ley os3e-| Week- 
Daily’ ly 
on tiene ees | y 48 6 
| 
| 
ca 
be 
9 res 
9 lat Se | 
' | 
| | 
cilia | #8 6 
| 
ostinet a 
Pennsylvania.......| 10) 54 6 
TD: A tated Naha 
Porto Rico.......-. 8 a oe 














Occupations or industries specified 


Citati: 





Manufacturing occupation (i. e., all pro- 
cesses in the production of commodities) 
including the work performed in dress- 
making shops, aud wholesale millinery 
houses, in the workrooms of retail milli- 
nery shops, and in the drapery and fur- 
niture covering workrooms, the garment 
alteration, art needlework, fur-garment 
making and millinery workrooms in 
mercantile stores, and the candy-making 
department of retail candy stores, and 
of restaurants. Exceptions: Fruit and 
vegetable drying, canning, preserving, 
and packing establishments. 

Mercantile occupation (i. e., in estabiish- 
ments operated for the purpose of trade 
in the purchase or sale of any goods or 
merchandise), including sales force, 
wrapping employees, auditing or check 
inspection force; shippers in mail-order 
department, receiving, marking, and 
stock-room employees, and sheet-music 
saleswomen and demonstrators. 

Laundry occupation (i. e., all the processes 
connected with the receiving, marking, 
washing, cleaning, and ironing) and dis- 
tribution of washable and cleanable 
materials.. Work performed in laundry 
departments in hotels and factories. 

Personal-service occupation (i. e., manicur- 
ing, hairdressing, barbering and other 
work of like nature), and work of ushers 
in theaters. 

Telephone or telegraph occupations, in 
the city of Portland. 

Public-housekeeping occupation (i. e., 
hotel, restaurant, boarding house, car 
cleaners, janitresses, elevator operators). 

Tenens and te ph occupations out- 
side of thecity of Portland. Erceptions: 
Rural telephone establishments which 
do not require the uninterrupted atten- 
tion of an operator may be granted spe- 
cial licenses by the Industrial Welfare 
Commission. 

Mill, factory, manufacturing establish- 
ment. (See powers of Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission to fix maximum hours.) 


Office occupation (i. e., stenographers, 
bookkeepers, typists, billing clerks, fil- 
ing clerks, cashiers, checkers, in voicers, 
comptometer operators, auditors, at- 
tendants in physicans’ offices and den- 
tists’ offices, and all kinds of clerical 
work), 

ODE LS LEAL TAA 

Any establishment, meaning thereby ‘‘any 

ace within this Commonwealth where 
work is done for compensation of any 
sort to whomever payable.” Ezcep- 
tions; Nurses in hospitals, work jn pri- 
vate homes, farming, canning of fruit 
and vegetable products. 

Private home which through contract with 
telephone femipeny Nats “= oa 

nge. ceptions: Night work nee 
not be limited as to hours if a general 
ehty of at least 6 hours’ rest during the 
night is possible 


Any lucrative occu pation. Exceptions: 
elephone operators, telegraphers, art- 
; nurses, or domestics over 16 years 

of age. 
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industrial \ elfare 
Commission Or- 
ders, Nos. 37, 38 
39, 40, 41, 42, and 
45, 1919. 


Idem., No. 43, 1919. 


General Laws 0 


1920, sec, 665) and 


sec. 670s, 

amended; Aci 

of 1923, ch. 122 
Industria! W elfare 


Commission (r- 


ders, No. 44, i919 


Idem, No. 45 21) 
igest of Laws, 
1920, secs. i) 
13542. 


In ‘Regulations 


affecting the 


employmen' ©! 
women,”’ |°2», 
Rule W -(9, 
May 19, 1925. _ 
Acts 0f 1919, No. 73 


TAB 
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Sor 
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State 





— 


Rhod 


South Carolina. ---- 





e Island_...--- 


South Dakota. -.-_--- 


Teanete cesakine 





ee ee aS 


ee 


Virginia 


Daily 





Maximum | 
hours 


aan en Days) 
Week- 
ly 








10 | cl aes 

| | 

10 | 55 |.----- 
| | 

12 | oe 
} 

i gle 

104-87}... 

9 yy elaer 
rae 

. ye ae 

10% _ S aeenees 

fh feges bh ee 

Dt B. nnd ds cots 











Occupations or industries specified 


Factory, manufacturing, mechanical, 
business, or mercantile establishment. 
Cotton and woolen manufacturing estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of 
yarns, cloth, hosiery, and other prod- 
ducts of merchandise. Exceptions: Me- 
chanies, engineers, firemen, watchmen, 
re yard employees, and clerical 

orce 
Mercantile establishments____.........__- 


Any employer or other person having 
control. Exceptions: Farm laborers, do- 
mestic servants, telegraph and telephone 
operators, persons engaged in the care of 
livestock. 

Workshop, factory (i. e., manufacturing, 
mills, mechanical, electrical, mercantile, 
art, and laundering establishments, 
printing, telegraph and telephone offices, 

ae rtment stores, or any kind of estab- 
lishment wherein labor is employed or 
| machinery isused). Exceptions: Domes- 
tic service and agricultural pursuits. 
| Factory, mine, mill, workshop, mechani- 
| @al or mercantile "establishment, Jaun- 
dry, hotel, restaurant, or rooming house, 
theater or moving-picture show, barber 
shop, telegraph, telephone, or other 
office, express or transportation com- 
pany, State institution, or any other es- 
tablishment, institution, or enterprise 
where females are employed. Ercep- 
tions: Stenographers, pharmacists, tele- 
phons and telegraph companies, mer- 
cantile establishments in rural districts 
and in cities of less than 3,000 popula- 
tion. 
Manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile 
establishment, laundry, hotel, restau- 
| rant, or telegraph or telephone establish- 
ment, hospital, or office, or any express 
or transportation company. Exzcep- 
tions: Packing or canning of perishable 
fruits or vegetables, manufacturers of 
containers of same during packing sea- 


is in imminent danger. 

Mine or quarry, manufacturing or me- 
chanical establishment. Exceptions: In 
any manufacturing establishment or 
business, the materials or products of 


son, emergencies when life or property | 
General Laws of 








which are perishable, the commissioner 
of industries, with the approval of the 
governor, may suspend the law for a 
period not to exceed 2 months in any 
1 year. 

Any factory, workshop, laundry, restau- 
rant, mercantile or manufacturing es- 
tablishment. Exceptions: Bookkeepers, 
stenographers, casiiers or office assist- 
tants; factories packing fruits or vege- 
tables; mercantile establishments in 
towns of less char. 2,000 or in country 

districts. 

| Mechanical or mercantile establishment, 

laundry, hotel or restaurant. Excep- 
tions: Harvesting, king, curing, can 

ning, or drying perishable fruits or vege- 

tab es, canning fish or shellfish. 
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Citation 


Acts of 1928, ch. 


1231. 

Criminal Code of 
1912, asamended; 
Acts of 1914, No. 
262. 


Criminal] Code of 
1912, sec. 430 as 
amended; Acts 
of 1914, No. 262. 

Revised Codes of 
1919, sec. 10014, 
as amended; 
Acts of 1923, ch. 
308 


Thompson’s Shan- 
non’s Code, 1918, 
secs. 4342a-51, 
4342a-52, 


Acts of 1915, ch. 56. 


Compiled Laws of 
1917, as amended; 
a of 1919, ch. 


1917, sec. 5837 as 
amended; Acts 
of 1919, No. 160. 


Code of 1919, sec. 
1808, as amend- 
ed; Acts of 1926, 
ch, 538. 


Acts of 1911, ch. 37. 
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Continued wats mel 
Maximum | (Hi 
hours Lal 
State eel Days} Occupations or industries specified Citati Jot 
| Week- ; 
Daily ly | (19 
Waren... g yee: Place of employment (i. e., manufactur- | Statutes ent 
ing, mechanical, or mercantile establish- secs. la 
ment, laundry, restaurant, confectionery 103. 04. | 
store, or telegraph or telephone office or 1n 
exchange, or any express or transporta- : 
tion establishment). wo 
9 g CunekiBeTe Pea-canning fectories..._.................- Industrial bo 
mission Ord, 
regulating me 
canning factories, 
1927. : 
q | eee Canning cherries, beans, corn, or tomatoes_ Industria ml 
mission Orde 
on factories ca; na 
ning che é 
beans, ra 
| tomatoes, mi 
10 a ak. a ON ee. eae Statutes of ; 
sec. 103.: In 
amended; 4 
1925, ch. 27 
Wyoming_........_- 84 ee Any manufacturing, mechanical, or mer- | Acts of 1922 in 
| ¢antile establishment, laundry, hotel, 
publie lodging house, apartment house, de 
place of amusement, or restaurant, or ti 
telephone or telegraph establishment or 1 
; office, or in any express or transportation ca 
company. Exceptions: Telephone or 
telegraph office or exchange in which 3 th 
or less females are employed; the har- te 
vesting, curing, canning, or drying of 
any variety of perishable fruit or vege- he 
table; nurses in training in hospitals. om 
yates / di 
Hours of Labor of Minors 
HE State stands in the position of parens patrie as to minors 
and may-exercise practically unlimited supervision and contro! 
over their contracts and occupations. Considering the physiciil, 
moral, and intellectual well-being of minors it can and does mak 
regulations concerning their attendance at school, prohibits tlicii 
employment absolutely when under stated ages or until a fixed “1 
degree of education has been acquired, limits the hours of labor A 
when employment is permitted and prohibits altogether emp|ov- A 
ments in certain occupations which it considers dangerous to thc A 
safety, health, or morals. ¢ 
The United States Supreme Court, in the case of Sturges and 
Burn v. Beauchamp (231 U. S. 320, 325 (1913)) said that “it can C 
not be doubted that the State was entitled to prohibit the emp!vv- 
ment of person of tender years in dangerous occupations.” Every , 


State in the Union has passed some type of legislation limiting tlc 
right to employ minors. (Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, 
275 (1918).) 

The Federal Government attempted to regulate the hours of lal 
of minors within the several States under its power of interstit¢ 
commerce (act of September 1, 1916, 39 Stat. 675) and under its 
taxing power (act of February 24, 1919, 40 Stat. 1057, 1138). The 
Supreme Court held in each case, however, that the Federal Gove:ii- 
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ment did not have the power to regulate the purely internal affairs 
of the State over which the Federal Government had no control. 
(Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, 275 (1918); and Child 
Labor Tax Case, 259 U. S. 20 (1922). See also, Atherton Mills v. 
Johnston, 259 U. S. 13 (1922) and Bailey v. George, 259 U. S. 16, 
1922). 

, The Sai clidis in the following table may be found, almost 
entirely, in the child labor laws of the several States. Statutes 
placing & limit on hours of labor of females above the age set forth 
in the table, if any, may be found in the corresponding table for 
women, given above. Statutes placing a limit on hours of labor of 
both men and women, if any, may be found in the table already 
mentioned, published in the January, 1929, Labor Review. 

In the column ‘‘ Under the age of” a maximum age is given, the 
minimum being the age at which employment in the occupations 
named is permitted. The ages usually range from 14 to 16, but often 
range from 14, 15, or 16 to 15, 16, or 18. A table showing the mini- 
mum ages at which minors are permitted to be employed will appear 
in a future issue of the Labor Review. 

In the column “Occupation or industries specified’ wide liberty 
in interpretation has been followed. General or liberal coverage are 
described as ‘‘any occupation” or “any gainful occupation.”’ Excep- 
tions exist in many cases for agricultural work, domestic work, or 
canning. The term mercantile establishment found in many of 
the laws has been described as “stores.”’ It was deemed advisable 
to omit lists of occupations and exceptions to general occupations 
because of lack of space. Orders of industrial commissions are not 
included in this table, but may be found in the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau chart ‘‘State Child Labor Standards, January 1, 1926.” 


TABLE 2.—LEGAL RESTRICTIONS ON HOURS OF LABOR OF MINORS 



































M ae | | 
Under — | F , 5: 
XS Re eS Occupations or industries 
Daily ly | 
Alabama...........} 16 8 48 6 | Any gainful occupation.__....| Code of 1923, sec. 3495. 
Aviseud 36022) 6 { , +4 } 8 p Seledaegh LATS Se oath Sie ee ww? [ee of 1913, 
Arkansas_._....._. | 16 8 48 6 | Any occupation__...._...__.-- Digest of 1921, sec. 7090. 
ne | 2 10 54 O hese _ oe Ee ee Digest of 1921, sec. 7091. 
California... ______- ome 8 ) ees Factories, stores, ete.?________- Acts of 1919, ch. 259. 
Colorado_.......... | 16 8 + ae Any gainful occupation’ -____- oe Laws of 1921, 
sec. 4219. 
Connecticut __...._. ; 16 DP techn 6 | Factories, etc.?__..........-.-- Acts of 1921, ch. 188. 
_ 3 ee 58 6 | Public restaurant, etc.3______- Acts of 1925, chs. 158 and 
208. See also General 
Statutes of 1918, secs. 
5301-5306. 
Delaware.._....... 16 8 48 6 | Any establishment or occupa- | Revised Code of 1914, 
tion.’ sec.3159, as amended by 
Acts of 1917, ch. 232, 
and Acts of 1923, ch. 
District of Colum- 18 ~ 48 6 | Any gainful occupation. ___-._- Act of Congress, May 29, 
bia. 1928 (45 Stat. 998). 
aT 16 9 54 6 | Factories, workshops, laundry,| Revised General Statutes 
: mine, mill. of 1920, sec. 4026. 
Georgia a ee (4) 10  . eee? Cotton or woolen factories *___| Code of 1911, see. 3137. 
BAW... ccintinisee 16 8 i inscadi Any employment -_---_-------- Revised Laws of 1925, ° 
sec. 4490. 
1 Males. ? Females. § See law. 4 All males and females. 
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| a 
Under ours , ‘ : 
State age *? yee Days b come perry Citations 
ai SeK- 
iI aily ly 
bib 
Se ae 16 | 9 Mis Any gainful occupation___..... Compiled = Statyt.< 
| 1919, sec. 1027 
ee 8 ORs Ag PL acs a2 Savitewnk cotatcn kaa | Revised Statutes 0; 
| ch. 48, sec. 20h 
: iWt16N o | 
Indiems........-...«« i 218 'f 8 48 6 | as 5 ciinie dau abilce de aipictnen Acts of 1921, ch. 
EE aR Eat EE | 16 8 A ees SAAT stores, etc.3_....___- Code of 1924, sec. 1597 
Kansas............ 16| 8 YS; Bice | eseS@O8. <1 cic cka. ele teee ENT, ch. 277 
Kentucky-.........- | 16 8 48 © pA... 1onckchsnnthee diskoue Statutes of 1915, s 3314, 
| Acts » Poe yg No 0] as 
| | amendec Vv cts o 
Louisiana......--- Nias Lede +4 Spe aac 1914, No. 133, Acts 4 
elt ets Sees. ce: | 1916, No. 177, and Acts 
| Ph 1a, No. 176 
; 16 8 54 |______| Factories,’ ete.3_ __|J Rees Of 2915, ch. 350, as 

Maine-----------.- { 5 ~ : amended by Acts ¢ 

| it a, eh a FT ERE ale i 1923, ch, 198. { 

Maryland ---- -===-| 16 8 48 | 6 | Factories, stores, etc.?________- Code of 1925, 

sec. 24. 
Massachusetts____- | _ 16 8 48 6 SN Riglsdairt ceo: Sink nustotaesleedaciond General Laws of 1921. 
ch. 149, Sec. 65, as 
amended by; ts of 
1921, ch. 410. 
Michigan..........| 118] 10 ga” © eee i ho ie ndibte Ai ndienidetibiited eee Compiled Laws of 1915, 
sec. 5330, as amended 
by Acts of 1922, No 
| 206, Acts of 192 7, No, 
21. 

Minnesota. -._...._. tf... 8 lh et Any gainful occupation -__- General Statutes 923, 
sec. 4100. 

Mississippi - ---~---- | 16 8 06) 3 55 r* Factories, etc.,3“‘Workshops’’ | Acts of 1914, ch. 164, as 
include ‘“‘stores’’ (Atty. amended by Acts of 

Gen.).3 1924, ch. 314. 

Missouri..........- 16 8 | ee Any gainful oceupation___.__.| Acts of 1921, p. 184, as 
amended by Act 
1923, 

Montana.-.....-...| (5 i SERS Se Employment of child under | Revi Codes 

16 in factories, etc., entirely sec. 3076. 
prohibited. 

Nebraska. ........- 16 8 _  eroet Factories, stores, etc.?__......- Compiled Statu 
1922, sec. 7678. 

1161) Acts of 1913, ch. 2 

VG co... 225 ts 18 |f 8 | é hte, Any gainful occupation... __- vised Laws o 

vol. 3, p. 2649. 

New Hampshire._-| 116 10% ye cating Beene NG ns iio Waikato ece ons, 3 Publie Laws of 1°). 
118, sec. 23. 

118 | 10% et oe Manual or mechanical labor_.| Public Laws of |!) 
176, secs. 14-18 

New Jersey.-.....-- 16 & St; Factories, stores, etc.?_________ Acts of 1911, ch. 
amended by Acts 
1918, eh. 204; and (\ 
piled 8 Statutes of 110, 

» as amende 
by Acts Acts of 1919, ¢ 

New Mexico--___._- 16 8 ee Any gainful occupation '___--_- Acts of 1925, ch. 7°) 

New York_-__...-.- 16 8 44 6 es, stores, business Consolidated Lav 

~ offices, telegraph office, etc.? 1909, ch. 31, se ; 
180, as amended by 
Acts of 1925, ch. 622. 

118 9 54 6 | Stores, distribution or trans- | Consolidated Lav; of 
mission of merchandise or 1909, ch. 31, sec. 10a, 
articles.’ as added by Acts of 

1924, ch. 375. 

North Carolina___- 16 & 48 6 | Factories, stores, etc.!_________| Consolidated Statutes of 
1919, sec. 50: 
amended by Acts of 
1927, ch. 251. 

North Dakota______ 16 8 48 6 | Any occupation__..........._- Acts of 1923, ch. 15 ‘ 

116 General Code of — 

Oe Fee { rig ff 8 48 6 | wactories, stores, ete.3__ .__.__. ony ae 7 

118] 10 54 6 ¥ — 

See also sec. 12:0: 

Oklahoma___......) 16 bs gd Mesh ah Any gainful oecupation..._._._.| Revised Laws of |910, 
sec. 3732, 

1 Males. 2 Females. 5 See law. 5 All females. 6 See Table 1, p. 64. 
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LEGISLATION ON HOURS OF LABOR OF MINORS 






TABLE 2.—LEGAL RESTRICTIONS ON HOURS OF LABOR OF MINORS—Continued 
























Maximum | 


. hours 
Under ’ r 

- cu im es" Occupations or industries | ee 
State age | - | Days specified Citations 






































QpegO0.....ntidnenel 16} 10 |-.------| 6 | Any occupation ?__..-.......-- General Laws of 1920, : 
: sec. 6695. g 
Pennsylvania_----- 16 Ot Wize Any establishment or occupa- | Statutes of 1920, sec. i 





tion. 






Philippine Islands - 16 7 42 |------ Shop, factory, commercial or | Acts of 1923, No. 3071. 
industrial establishment. f 
Porto Rico.-..-----. 18 Ss 48 6 | Any gainful occupation- -___ --| Acts of 1921, No. 75. | 
Rhode Island -_---. 16 9 i Ree Factory, mechanical, busi- | Acts of 1928, ch. 1231. ! 
ness, or mercantile estab- | j 
lishment. } 
South Carolima.....|..---- 10 55 he Sm & Cotton or woolen manufactur- | Code of 1912, see. 421, as 
ing establishments engaged amended by Acts of 





in the manufacture of yarns, 1922, No. 567. 
cloth, hosiery, and other 





roducts. No _ provision 
or stores except a maximum 
12hour day and 60-hour | 
week for all females. 
South Dakota___---. 16; 10 oY ees Any occupation 3___._...------ | Revised Codes of 1919, 
| sec. 10014, as amended 
| by Acts of 1923, ch. 308. 
Factories, stores, ete.’________- | Thompson’s Shannon’s 
Code of 1918, sec. 4342a- 












Tennessee.........-. 16 a ae 6 













47. 
16 1044, Lic. Where labor is employed___.__.. Idem, sec. 4342a-52. 
TEENS « nntebubbbalede 15 8 | a sama! Any occupation_-__.__....--_-- Penal Code of 1925, art. 
1576. 
Utal te } 8 48 (cates on except | Compiled Laws of 1917, 
tal... .--2---=--- 216 Perr=¢ \\ fruit or vegetable packing. | sec. 1867. 
Vermont....<c.<--< 16 gk aes 6 Work connected with manu- | General Laws of 1917, sec. 








facturing, etc.* | 6833, as amended by 
Acts of 1919, ch. 160. 












i | 
18} 10% 56 |_..-.. | Mines, quarries, manufactur- | General Laws of 1917, sec. 
| img or mechanical establish- | 5837, as amended by ® 
| ments.’ | Acts of 1919, ch. 160. 
Virginie inti oebe | 6 s 44 | 6 Any gainful occupation *______| Acts of 1922, ch. 489 





establishment, laundry, | 
hotel, or restaurant.’ 





Washington._...... | ee jegensd | Mechanical or mercantile | Acts of 1911, ch. 37. 
















West Virginia_____- 16 8 48 6) Any gainful oceupation........| Acts of 1919, ch. 17. 
Wisconsin......_..- ae 8 48 | 2 ce ae RRS aE Sen Le | Statutes of 1923, sec. 
| 103.05, par. 8. 
Wyoming..........| 16] 8 48 iy Beak 2 Wes koacoskeks Bae ae Acts of 1915, ch. 77, as 
| amended by Acts of 
1923, ch. 48. 

















1 Males. 


3 See law. 
5 All females. 
’ But see Industrial Welfare Commission’s orders in Table 1,-p. 88. 









New Industrial Commissioner in New York 


ISS FRANCES PERKINS, formerly chairman of the indus- 
M trial board of the New York Department of Labor, has 
been appointed by Governor Roosevelt, of that State, to 
succeed James A. Hamilton as industrial commissioner of the depart- 
ment, 








COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Injured Seamen Allowed Maintenance, Cure, and Wages in 
Addition to Damages 


HE United States Supreme Court on November 26, 1928, in 
the case of Pacific S. S. Co. v. Peterson (49 Sup. Ct. 75), held 
that a seaman injured while serving on a vessel at sea and 

allowed maintenance, cure, and wages after being put ashore, was 
not precluded from recovering compensatory damages for his injury 
based upon a statute allowing him to bring suit to recover damages 
based on the negligence of an officer of the ship. 

Peterson, a seaman, was injured while in the employ of the Pacific 
Steamship Co., the owner of a domestic merchant vessel on which 
he was serving ‘when he received an injury on a voyage between the 
ports of Puget Sound and California. On the arrival of the vessel 
at San Francisco, Peterson was removed from the vessel and conveyed 
to the marine hospital for maintenance and cure, where he was main- 
tained and given reasonable medical and surgical attention and 

allowed wages to the end of the voyage. Thereafter Peterson 
brought suit in the Superior Court of Washington against his em- 
ployer, alleging that the injury he received resulted from the negli- 
gence of the mate of the vessel and based the right of action express! y 
on section 20 of the seaman’s act of 1915 (38 Stat. 1164), as amended 
by section 33 of the merchant marine act of 1920 (41 Stat. 988). 
The employer denied the averments of negligence, but alleged gen- 
erally that because Peterson had elected to receive maintenance, 
cure, and wages he could not maintain the suit for damages. 
Peterson, however, obtained a verdict and judgment and this jude gr 
ment was affirmed by the supreme court of the State. (Peterson ». 
Pacific S. S. Co., 145 Wash. 460, 261 Pac. 115.) 

Section 33 of the act of 1920 provides that “any seaman who shal! 
suffer personal injury in the course of his employment may, at his 
election, maintain an action for damages at law, with the right oi 
trial by jury, and in such action all statutes of the United States 
modifying or extending the common-law right or remed in cases 
of personal injury to railway employees shall apply.” he steam- 
ship company contended that the phrase ‘at his election” require« 
the injured seaman to elect whether he would proceed for the recov- 
ery of maintenance, cure, wages, and indemnity under the old mari- 
time law or for the recovery of damages under the new rule and thai 
he would be bound by the election, whereas Peterson contended that 
the phrase referred at the most to an election between an action for 
compensatory damages on the ground of negligence under the act 0! 
1920 and the inconsistent action for indemnity or compensator) 
damages on the ground of unseaworthiness under the old maritime 
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law and not to an election between an action for damages under the ‘ 
act of 1920 and the consistent and cumulative remedy for mainte- a 
nance, cure, and wages under the old maritime law. dj 

The Supreme Court, in upholding Peterson’s contentions, quoted 
from Mr. Justice Story to the effect that a claim for the expenses for 
curing @ seaman in case of sickness ‘‘constitutes, in contemplation of 
law, a part of the contract for wages, and is a material ingredient in 
the compensation for the labor and services of the seamen,” and from 
Mr. Justice Gray to the effect that “the right of a seaman to receive 
his wages to the end of the voyage and to be cured at the ship’s | 
expense, being ‘grounded solely upon the benefit which the ship 
derives from his service and having no regard to the question whether 
his injury has been caused by the fault of others or by mere accident, 
does not extend to compensation or allowance for the effects of the 
injury; butisin the nature of an additional privilege and not of a 
substitute for or a restriction of other rights and remedies,’ and 
‘does not, therefore, displace or affect the right of the seaman to 
recover against the master or owners for injuries by their unlawful 
or negligent acts.’’’ The court then said that “‘in short, the right 
to maintenance, cure, and wages, implied in law as a contractual 
obligation arising out of the nature of the employment, is independent 
of the right to indemnity or compensatory damages for an injury 
caused by negligence; and these two rights are consistent and cumu- 
lative.” In conclusion the court said that “‘considered in the light 
of these several remedies and the extent of the inconsistency between 
them, we agree with the view expressed by the Supreme Court of 
Washington that the statute was not intended to restrict in any way 
the long-established right of a seaman to maintenance, cure, and 
wages—to which it made no reference. And we conclude that the 
alternative measures of relief accorded him, between which he is 
given an election, are merely the right under the new rule to recover 
compensatory damages for injuries caused by negligence and the 
right under the old rules to recover indemnity for injuries occasioned 
by unseaworthiness; and that no election is required between the 
right to recover compensatory damages for a tortious injury under 
the new rule and the contractual right to maintenance, cure, and 
wages under the old rules—the latter being a cumulative right in 
no sense inconsistent with, or an alternative of, the right to recover 
compensatory damages.” 
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Pennsylvania Licensed Pharmacist Act Held Unconstitutional 


HE United States Supreme Court, on November 19, 1928, in 
the case of Louis K. Liggett Co. v. Baldridge (49 Sup. Ct. 57), 
held the Pennsylvania act! requiring that all pharmacies or 

drug stores shall be owned by a licensed pharmacist unconstitutional 
on the ground that mere stock ownership in a corporation owning 
and operating a drug store can have no real or substantial relation to 
the public health, and therefore the requirement creates an unreason- 
able and unnecessary restriction on private business. i 












' Acts of 1927, Act No. 491, p. 1009. 
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The court said that— 


A State undoubtedly may regulate the prescription, compounding of pros. 
criptions, purchase and sale of medicines, by appropriate legislation to th. 
extent reasonably necessary to protect the publie health. And this the Pep). 


sylvania Legislature sought to do by various statutory provisions in fore long 
before the enactment of the statute under review. Briefly stated, these provision, 
are: No one but a licensed physician may practice medicine or prescribe remedies 


for sickness; no one but a registered pharmacist lawfully may have charge of g 
drug store; every drug store must itself be registered, and this can only be done 
where the management is in charge of a registered pharmacist; stringent provi. 
sion is made to prevent the possession or sale of any impure drug or any below 
the standard, strength, quality, and purity as determined by the recognize, 
pharmacopceia of the United States; none but a registered pharmacist is permitted 
to compound physicians’ prescriptions; and, finally, the supervision of the fore. 


going matters and the enforcement of the laws in respect thereof are in the hancs 
of the State board of pharmacy, which is given broad powers for these purposes. 
It therefore will be seen that without violating laws, the validity of which js 


conceded, the owner of a drug store, whether a registered pharmacist or not. 
can not purchase or dispense impure or inferior medicines; he can not, unless he 
be a licensed physician, prescribe for the sick; he can not, unless he be a registered 
pharmacist, have charge of a drug store or compound a prescription. Thus, i 
would seem, every point at which the public health is likely to be injurious) 
affected by the act of the owner in buying, compounding, or selling drugs and 
medicines is amply safeguarded. 

The act under review does not deal with any of the things covered by the 
prior statutes above enumerated. It deals in terms only with ownership. |t 
plainly forbids the exercise of an ordinary property right and, on its face, denies 
what the Constitution guarantees. A State can not, ‘‘ under the guise of protect- 
ing the public, arbitrarily interfere with private business or prohibit lawfu! 
occupations or impose unreasonable and unnecessary restrictions upon them. 
* * * The claim, that mere ownership of a drug store by one not a pharmacist 
bears a reasonable relation to the public health, finally rests upon conjecture, 
unsupported by anything of substance. This is not enough; and it becomes our 
duty to declare the act assailed to be unconstitutional as in contravention of the 
due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment.” 
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Housing Situation in Pennsylvania 






HE fourth annual report of the Pennsylvania Housing and 
Town Planning Association, recently issued, quoting figures 
furnished by the United States Department of Labor, shows 

that from 1921 to 1927 inclusive, the residential construction in 18 

Pennsylvania cities, as estimated from building permits issued, pro- 

vided accommodations for 123,417 families. Estimates made by 

the Census Bureau show that the population of these same cities 

increased during this period by 450,000. 

To house the new families alone would require approximately 112,500 homes. 
Comparing this figure with the number of homes authorized by building permits 
we have a margin of less than 11,000 new dwellings and apartments in seven 
years to balance the housing shortage and to replace the homes destroyed by 
fire and converted into other types of buildings, or completely demolished for 
commercial reasons, in all these towns. Besides this, there has been a constant 
demand for new homes to meet the requirements of the rising standard of living. 

It is obvious therefore that dwelling construction en masse in Pennsylvania 
has merely reached a normal level, which must be maintained indefinitely to 
meet the actual needs of a growing and progressive population. 


Most of the homes constructed since 1920, it is pointed out, have 
been placed on the market at prices ranging from $7,000 to $10,000, 
figures which put them out of the reach of a large proportion of the 
population. he great need is for houses available for the average 


worker. 


As yet comparatively little has been done to relieve congestion and provide 
fit housing for families of limited means. The present-day problem is to supply 
the type of home needed most. This means houses for $5,000 and $4,000 and 
less. Improved methods of construction and lower building costs, with reason- 
able profits to the builder, seem to offer the most feasible solution of this problem. 


Model Housing Ordinance 


[N 1927 the association secured the passage of a State act which 

authorizes each city, borough, and first-class township in Pennsyl- 
vania to formulate its own building and housing code. With this as 
a basis, an advisory committee, consisting of representatives of 
various public and private bodies interested in good housing, under- 
took to prepare an ordinance which might be used as a basis by any 
municipality which wished to prepare a housing code. It was found 
that the regulations needed wiht | with the size of the town, so three 
models were prepared, one containing only minimum housing require- 
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ments which places with a population of 10,000 or less should be able 
to enforce through their existing governmental machinery, and th, 
second and third adding to this minimum the more detailed regulations 
needed, respectively, by medium sized towns and large cities. he 
main features of the basic ordinance are as follows: 


This ordinance applies to all buildings used for human habitation. 

It requires a standard window area for aJl rooms so as to assure adequate light 
and ventilation and forbids the occupancy of windowless rooms. 

When houses are on sewered streets they must be sewer connected and al! privy 
vaults adjacent thereto abandoned. New water-closets when installed musi 
if it is feasible, be within the building. 

A water supply and sink must be installed in every house and apartment when 
a public water supply becomes accessible. 

Privy vaults on nonsewered streets must be emptied when within two feet of 
the ground level. 

Power is given local officials to vacate dwellings which place life or health in 
immediate jeopardy. 

The individual who causes a nuisance is held responsible for it, while the oceu- 
pant of a house or apartment is held jointly responsible with the owner for kcep- 
ing it clean. 

No condition that is or has a tendency to become a health nuisance shal! be 
allowed to remain in or about any dwelling. 

Owners are required to keep all dwellings in good repair. 


The néed of such an ordinance, which the association is now reeom- 
mending to all municipalities for adoption, is shown by the fact that 
of the 44 cities in Pennsylvania only 24 have building regulations, 
and very few cities or towns exercise any control over housing con- 
ditions. 





Reduction in English Housing Subsidy 


Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, jointly, 

in 1926 and after the first of October of each second succeeding 
year, to make an order, subject to the approval of the Treasury, 
changing the amount or the duration of the contributions payable 
by the Government in respect of houses not completed before a 
specified date. 

Acting under this authority, the Minister of Health and the 
Scottish Board of Health in 1926 made an order reducing the subsidy 
on houses not completed before October 1, 1927 (see Labor Review, 
March, 1927, p. 40), and have recently made another, ending the 
subsidy given under the act of 1923 and still further reducing that 
given under the act of 1924. The Ministry of Labor Gazette for 
December, 1928, gives the following summary of the order and its 
effects: 

The Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health have now issued 
the draft of an order, proposed to be made by them, with the approval of the 
Treasury, under the above-mentioned section, which was approved by the House 
of Commons on December 12. The effect of this order is to bring to an end 
altogether the contribution made by the minister so far as regards houses i!) 
England and Wales not completed before October 1, 1929, under sections 1 and 4 
of the housing act of 1923 (the “Chamberlain” Act), as amended by section | 
of the act of 1924. As regards houses in Scotland not completed before the daic 
mentioned, the contribution provided by the Scottish Board of Health under 
rag = po sections will be reduced from £6 ($29.20) for 20 years to £4 ($19.47) 
or 20 years. 


A SECTION of the English housing act of 1924 authorizes the 
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The effect of the order upon houses being built under the 1924 
housing act is shown in this table: 











Item 


England and Wales 


Scotland 





Present rate: 
In an agricultural parish. - __ 
F SOW Mitincns nitdneies os ~~ 
Rate for houses not completed 
before Oct. 1, 1929: 
In an agricultural parish ____ 
A gS SE ai a 





£11 ($53.53) a year for 40 years. ___ 
£7 10s. ($36.50) a year for 40 years. 


£9 10s. ($46.23) a year for 40 years__ 
£6 ($29.20) a year for 40 years____- 





£12 10s. ($60.83) a year for 40 years. 
£9 ($43.80) a year for 40 years. 


£11 ($53.53) a year for 40 years. 
£7 10s. ($36.50) a year for 40 years. 





The order was approved by Parliament on December 12, 1928, 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 





Labor Organizations in Chile ! 
By Moists PosBLete Troncoso 


Freedom of Association 


political constitution of 1833, as it is now by the new fundamental 

charter, the constitution promulgated September 18, 1925. In 
this regard Chile has led the majority of existing civilized peoples, 
being also the first country in America to enact a special law covering 
union organization. Moreover, the right of association thus sanc- 
tioned is freely exercised by the I. W. W., the communists, and other 
organizations of a revolutionary character. 

Article 10, No. 6, of the constitution of 1833 read: ‘The consti- 
tution sanctions the right to associate without previous authorization 
and without arms”’; and the constitution of 1925, in article 10, No. 5, 
states that the constitution confirms the right to associate without 
“previous authorization and in conformity with the law.” 

On the other hand, the Chilean Civil Code, which dates back to 
1857 and is based on the Napoleonic Code, provides a special system 
for associations which have for their purpose acts peculiar to human 
beings and establishes a legal personality, or body corporate, for 
which such associations must apply to the President of the Republic. 

According to article 548 of the Civil Code, ‘‘The rules or regulations 
formulated by ‘said corporations shall be subject to the approval of 
the President of the Republic, who shall give such approval, if there 
is nothing therein contrary to public order, the laws, or good morals. ” 
The law gives the President of the Republic the right to dissolve 
such corporations. The public is allowed to intervene for the pur- 
pose of denouncing unlawful acts by corporations. Incorporation 
being accorded, such associations are able to acquire property, con- 
clude contracts, etc. The civil-code system, however, has been 
modified by special laws of 1924. 


| CHILE liberty of association was fully guaranteed by the former 





























The Legal System in General 


X-PRESIDENT Arturo Alessandri, in the proposed labor and 
social welfare code presented to Congress in June, 1921, defined 
the Government’s attitude in regard to union organization as follows: 


As the experience of several centuries has shown, repressive measures have 
always proved impotent and ineffective. We shall even go a step further aid 
state that such measures have invariably had an unfortunate effect; that is ‘o 
say, they have converted’ public associations, existing in the full light of day, 
directly or indirectly under the surveillance of the State into secret associatio's 





1 Abstract from U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 461: Labor organizations in Chile. Washine- 
ton, 1928, , 
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dwelling in shadow and mystery on the borderland of law and which sooner 
or later become habitual conspirators against public and social order. 

It is, however, a fact established by evidence that, despite repressive meas- 
yres which were often Draconian by certain countries in various epochs against 
labor organizations, this movement has continually gained ground, grown larger 
and larger, become more coherent and more disciplined, and finally become an 
irresistible foree, and at the same time one of the most active and useful factors 
in the economic and social progress of contemporary peoples. 

There is also another fact which appears to be definitely established if one 
holds fundamentally to the ideas of many of the great thinkers and sociologists 
of our day, namely, that the trade-union movement, far from becoming weaker, 
must inevitably become more swift and strong and attain its full development 
by the strengthening of true democracies. . 

“These associations do not constitute a menace to social peace, nor do any of 
their basie principles. On the contrary, they exercise a beneficient influence in 
economic relations, and they should be considered as necessary when they assist 
in regulating these relations. 

Trade-unions have afforded great service to their members and to the work- 
ing classes in general, and, far from devoting themselves to fomenting industrial 
war, they have directed their efforts toward collective action and provision for 
social welfare. 


In the proposed labor code a chapter was devoted to the legal 
© recognition of trade-unions, being based on the French trade-union 
act of Waldeck Rousseau, of 1884, with modifications introduced by 

the Millerand Act of 1920. This proposed law was studied by a joint 
commission of the National Congress (representing the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate) and modifled in several particulars. While 
the commission considered that it was proper to recognize freedom 
of union association, it also believed it to be necessary to establish in 
all industries a distinct type of union known as the “works union”’— 
composed of the employees of the individual establishment. The 
object of creating these local works or plant unions was to establish 
stable and responsible workers’ organizations for the constitution of 
conciliation and arbitration machinery in each establishment and to 
provide an agency by which the workers might be given participation 
in the profits of the establishment—an ideal difficult to attain with 
unions organized in accordance with the common principle of freedom 
of union association. (Law No. 4057 of September 8, 1924.) 

It is indisputable that this new works union established by law, 
which appears a little paradoxical with the principle which sanc- 
tions union liberty, has for its objective the halting of the semi- 
revolutionary trend of the free unions. 

A synopsis of the principles established by the Chilean law of 
September 8, 1924, is here presented: 












































Summary of Chilean Law of 1924 (No. 4057) on Union Organization 





Works unions.—Chapter I of the law of 1924 is devoted to works 
unions. 

In order to enjoy the rights and privileges granted by the law, all 
workers “over 18 years of age in any mine, quarry, nitrate establish- 
ment, factory, or workshop employing more than 25 persons * * * 
shall constitute an association, which shall bear the name ‘works 
union,’ coupled with the name of the establishment concerned.” 

Such an association shall be deemed “a body corporate.” 

The law grants to the works union the following rights: 

(1) To conclude collective contracts with the establishment; 
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(2) To represent the workers in individual contracts when , 
quested ; 

(3) To represent the workers in collective disputes and in con: ilig. 
tion and arbitration proceedings; 

(4) To undertake such mutual benefit and cooperative activitirs as 
may be chosen by the members; especially (a) life insurance, ()) 
industrial accident insurance, and (c) funeral benefits; 

(5) To register trade-marks, or labels, for the free use of {hp 
members; 

(6) To participate in the profits of the industry, the workers ¢on- 
stituting the works union sharing in such benefits. Thisparticipation 
may be fixed beforehand—(a) in the individual or collective |abor 
contract; (6) in case there is no contract, at 6 per cent of the salaries 
or wages paid during the year, up to 10 per cent of the profits: («) 
or in the form of labor shares, which may be issued by enterprises 
organized as joint-stock companies. Half of the workers’ share o! 
the profits shall be paid to the union, to be used for mutual benctits, 
and the other half.is to be distributed among the union members iy 
proportion to their wages and the days they have worked. 

Under the law the unions may possess unlimited funds; if suc: are 
in money they must be deposited in the institutions of credit of the 
State and be subject to State control. 

The law forbids the federation of works unions. 

Trade-unions.—Though creating a special form of compulsory 
works unions the law (Ch. II) has also recognized the free trade- 
union, basing such recognition, as already noted, on the principle 
of the French law. 

In effect the law recognizes as trade-unions associations forme: hy 
salaried and wage-earning employees in the same trade, industry, or 
employment, or in similar or related trades, industries, or em)|oy- 
ments, to deal exclusively with the study, promotion, and legitimate 
defense of the general economic interests of their members. 

Associations of employers may benefit equally under the sysiem 
established by the act. 

The law prohibits the organization of unions of public employce-. 

Married women engaged in any occupation or trade may, wit!iout 
the consent of their husbands, organize or join unions and take par 
in their administration. 

Trade-unions desiring to be incorporated should present to the 
executive through the General Labor Office an application, to whic! 
should be appended two copies of the rules of the union and a lis! 
of its members and their addresses and respective nationalities. 

The rights accorded trade-unions include the following: (a) Tri:de- 
unions may acquire property of all kinds, but to hold real esiute 
must obtain the special authorization of Congress, which must /e 
renewed every 10 years. 

(6) They may organize elementary or vocational classes, si! 
museums, cooperative societies of all kinds, stores and wareho'--, 
employment agencies, and in general all social welfare services «.10- 
patible with the purposes of the union. 

(c) Trade-unions which have been incorporated may conc|ide 
collective labor contracts. 

(d) They may represent their members in collective disputes. 


re- 
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(e) They may ‘represent the common interests of their members 
before third parties and the public authorities. 

Trade-unions must keep a special register of their members and 
send a copy of such register at least once a year to the General Labor 
Office. 

Under the law a trade-union may not sue nor be sued except in 
eases affecting the common or general economic interests of the 
organization. 

Trade-unions are forbidden to commit acts tending to restrict 
individual liberty, the right to work, or the right to engage in industry. 

The law recognizes the right of unions to federate. Two or more 
trade-unions in the same trade or occupation may combine or federate 
for the study, development, or legitimate defense of their common 
economic interests. 

Amalgamations and federations may be incorporated in the same 
manner as trade-unions. 

The Chilean law on trade-unions, adopting the principle established 
by the French law, confers the right to decree the dissolution of trade- 
unions on the President of the Republic. Such dissolution may be 
decreed: (a) When trade-unions transgress the law; in general, when 
they attack constituted power and the public order; (6) when their 
membership is reduced to less than 20; (c) when the union, in case of 
industrial conflicts such as strikes or lockouts, does not respect the 
decisions rendered by conciliation or arbitration tribunals. 

The law provides for fines and special penalties against union mem- 
bers in specified cases. It is the duty of the General Labor Office, 
departmenta!] governors, and the regional inspectorates to see that 
the law is strictly observed. 


Legal Conditions Governing Labor Unions 


HE preceding summary of the legislation governing labor unions 
indicates that to have a legal status such associations must 
comply with the following conditions: 

Works unions.—In order to enjoy the rights and advantages ac- 
corded by this law to workers over 18 years of age in any mine, 
quarry, or nitrate establishment, factory, or workshop employing 
more than 25 persons, such workers shall form an association bear- 
ing the name “‘ works union,”’ coupled with the name of the establish- 
ment concerned. This association shall be deemed a body corporate 
and shall be constituted for the purposes indicated. The law seems 
to require no other formality for tiie legal existence of these works 
unions, but as they have the right to acquire real property it is 
believed that a Federal decree of incorporation is indispensable. 

Trade-unions.—Trade-unions desiring to be incorporated—that is, 
to be fully recognized by the Government—must make application 
to the President of the Republic through the General Labor Office. 
After consultation with the General Labor Office the President shall 
grant or refuse the application for incorporation. A refusal can 
be based only on the reason that the rules of the union are contrary to 
the constitution or to the laws, to morality, or to decency, or that the - 
union has violated or failed to comply with any of the provisions of the 
act; but this shall not prejudice the right of the Government to 
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require the union submitting the application to make any aiiend. 


ments to the rules or any material alterations and declaratjong 
considered necessary. 
The organization and activities of trade-unions are governed hy 


the rules of such unions in all matters not regulated by law. [t js 
further understood that the legal provisions in effect relati\e {, 
private corporations are applicable to trade-unions, if such pro. 
visions are compatible with the purposes of such unions ani the 
provisions of this law. 

A trade-union may not sue nor be sued except in cases affectin« the 
common or general economic interests of the association. 

Unions Z salaried employees are subject in their organization jo 
the same conditions as private associations and must make applica- 
tion for incorporation to the Minister of Justice, who upon the 
advice of the Ministry of Labor may grant or refuse the same. 

The law of October 17, 1925, relative to private employees did not 
establish special rules for the organization of unions of salaried 
employees, but that part of the law of 1924 referring to trade-unions 
includes both coheed. employees and wage earners, and therefore the 
organization and the conditions for the legal recognition of such 
unions are the same as those of trade-unions of workers, which have 
been analyzed. 


Lawful Activities of Labor Unions 


‘THE fields of action of both the works unions and the trade-unions 
are definitely determined by law. 

Works unions.—In the case of works unions these activities, ss 
already noted, include the right: (1) To conclude collective avree- 
ments with the establishment; (2) to represent the workers in making 
individual contracts when so requested; (3) to represent the workers 
in collective disputes; and (4) to carry on mutual aid and cooperative 
measures. | 
_ The mutual aid and cooperative plans contemplated by the law 
include life insurance, accident insurance not otherwise provided for 
by law, insurance against sickness, unemployment, and old age, and 
death benefits. 

The benefits or pensions must be in proportion to the funds accumu- 
lated and the wages of each member, and the establishment shall be 
given notice thereof. The union may reinsure its liability in con- 
panies doing a life or other insurance business. 

According to the law, the assets of the union shall comprise: 

(1) Contributions by its members, fixed by the general meeting in conformity 
with the rules, to supply the needs of the wage earners of the establish imeut 
in case of unexpected or arbitrary stoppage of work, or sickness, or old age, or 
for other purposes of general interest. 

(2) Voluntary contributions made to it by the establishment or the wage 
earners or other persons, and bequests. 

(3) Income from the property of the union. 

(4) The sum which is apportioned to the works union on the distri!)\tion 
of the moneys accumulated in the national savings bank, or any branch thereof, 
from the fines im d by the act relating to labor contracts upon emp!:yers 
and wage earners for violations of its provisions. 

(5) Fines imposed by the executive board of the union upon the wage «ar!- 
ers by virtue of its right to exercise disciplinary powers under section 5)! 0! 
the civil code, said fines not to exceed 10 pesos for each violation. 
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(6) The moneys accruing to the union [from labor shares issued by joint- 
stock companies]. ; WE 

The moneys of the union, as they are received, shall be deposited in the branch 
of the national savings bank nearest to the main plant of the establishment, 
and the members of the executive board shall be responsible for compliance 
with this requirement. 

The executive board of the union shall be responsible for the management of 
the moneys mentioned in the preceding section. 

The president and the treasurer, acting jointly, may draw upon the moneys 
deposited, but only for the purposes specified in the act. 

The moneys of the union shall not belong to the wage earners belonging to 
the union nor to the establishment in which they work. They shall be under 
the control of the union even if its composition changes, and shall be utilized 
exclusively for the purposes mentioned in the act. 

If the establishment is closed, or if, as a result of changes of a permanent 
nature (e. g., change in work or restriction of output), employment is given 
for only three months to Jess than 20 wage earners, the union in question shall 
be wound up in the manner prescribed in its rules, and in default of the direc- 
tion therein of any other method the moneys shall be divided among the per- 
sons who are members of the union at the time, in proportion to the contribu- 
tions paid by them in conformity with [the provisions of the act], and the sum 
due to each shall be deposited in his name in the national savings bank. 

In the event of the winding up of the union, and without prejudice to the 
provisions laid down in the preceding paragraph, the moneys set apart for 
mutual benefit purposes shall be transferred to an institution specified in the 
regulations, which shall carry on the services connected therewith. 

Works unions may register trade-marks, or labels, for the individual use of 
their members free of charge, and may use the said marks cr labels to distin- 
guish the goods manufactured by the establishment, provided they obtain the 
written consent of the employer. 


Trade-unions.—The important rights granted to trade-unions have 


already been noted. It has also been noted that while such unions 
may not hold real estate except with the consent of the Government, 


they may freely acquire other forms of property and may establish 


schools, social museums, cooperative societies, stores and warehouses, 
employment offices, and other social welfare services. 

Mutual benefit, pension, and insurance funds established by trade- 
unions, as regards their organization and operation, are under the 
supervision of the General Labor Office. In particular, the General 
Labor Office shall ascertain whether the contributions, assessments, 
or premiums set aside for this purpose are sufficient for the discharge 
of their obligations toward the members participating therein. Ii 
such obligations do not appear to be duly covered, the Government, 
after consultation with the General Labor Office, shall prohibit the 
operation of the service in question. 

In case of irregularity in the use of moneys of the union, the 
Government, after observing the same formalities, shall revoke the 
incorporation of the association and refer the case to the common 
courts for the enforcement of the obligations in question. 

Trade-unions which are legally organized have, as already pointed 
out, the right to conclude collective agreements, may represent their 
members in general disputes and in conciliation and arbitration pro- 
ceedings, and may represent the common economic interests of the 
association before the public authorities. They are specifically for- 
bidden to indulge in other activities than those mentioned in their 
constitutions and by-laws or to perform acts tending to restrict 
individual liberty. 

It should be understood that in Chile union organizations with a 
trend toward revolutionary philosophy, such as the Federation of 
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Labor of Chile and the I. W. W., exist without persecution. Thoj, 
journals and their publications attacking the constituted Govern nop; 
are, as a rule, issued without causing repressive measures on the par 
of the State. 


Historical View of the Labor-Union Movement 


"THE first stage of the union movement in Chile was that of miitys) 

benefit societies. This has been the case in the majority of 
American countries, thus confirming what the eminent sociolocist 
E. Rostand, said at the congress of the Mutual Insurance Socicty of 
Milan: ‘‘The mutual aid societies are the embryonal cellule, the 
nucleus around which are grouped all the other institutions of wel- 
fare and social assistance.” 

In Chile the workers have organized in mutual aid societies {rom 
the middle of the last century. In the year 1853 the typographical 
union of Santiago organized the first mutual aid society, with the 
name ‘‘Ty ogbantiest Society”; it is now known as the “ Printers’ 
Union.” Two years later the same union organized another society 
with the same name, in Valparaiso. In 1858 the “ Artisans’ Society 
of Valparaiso,” a true mutual aid society, appeared, and in 186? 
two more were formed, one in Santiago and the other in La Serena, 
both called ‘‘ Artisans’ Union.” 

During most of the nineteenth century the labor-union movement 
concentrated on mutual aid societies. In 1870 there were in the 
country 13 mutual aid societies which were incorporated; in |S\S\ 
there were 39; in 1890, 76 were registered; in 1900 they had incressed 
to 240; and in 1925 they numbered 600, with 90,000 members. 
These numbers do not include the numerous mutual aid institutions 
which were not incorporated. 

Thus, in Chile, as elsewhere, the mutual aid society was the first 
step in labor organization. These mutual aid societies constituted 
the natural meeting place for labor and the home of its social life. 
They furnished valuable material advantages, because by means of 
a little monetary sacrifice they gave the workers insurance against 
the most common risks which threatened their existence; and they 
also furnished valuable moral advantages, since from the beginning 
they exercised an important influence on the economic customs of 
the workers. 

It was not until the twentieth century that labor organization in 
Chile developed along other lines. The cause of this slow evolution 
of trade-unionism proper, as contrasted with its rapid development 
in Europe during the nineteenth century and, on a smaller scale, in 
the other American countries, lies principally in the fact that Chilean 
industrial development did not become active until the beginning of 
this century, but also in considerable degree in the distance of (hile 
from the large centers of European social movements and the alist 
total lack of immigration. 

In the first 15 years of this century (i. e., 1900 to 1915) the workers 
began to group themselves in organizations to protect their trade and 

d interests. The first manifestations of union organization were 
in Santiago, Valparaiso, and eines cane These organizations, ¢om- 
prising one or more unions of workers in the same industry, were 
called by the workers ‘‘defense organizations,’’ because of their «pc 
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ir Bopposition to capital. They were formed sometimes on the occasion 

it [Bot friendly strikes in factories, but more generally in an industrial 

't PBbranch, as, for instance, in the saltpeter industry. A large number 
of these associations disappeared upon the termination of the strikes 
which had called them into existence. 


* 


i ne ee 


if Changes in English Trade-Union Membership 


the registrars of Friendly Societies in Great Britain and North- 

ern Ireland, ‘and collected from the registered and unregis- 
tered unions, the number of trade-unions at the end of 1927 was 
0 #127, with a total membership of 4,908,000. The data, which are 
! published in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for December, 1928, show 
© HP that this represents a falling off from the membership of the previous 
> BP vear, but that it is still far above the pre-war membership. The fol- 
Y Bi \owing table shows the changes in the number of unions and in union 
Y Bmembership since 1913: 


if AN the resists to returns furnished to the Ministry of Labor by 


i, NUMBER OF TRADE-UNIONS AND TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP, 1913 TO 1927 









































if | | 
it Membership \ | Membership 
’ | } 
Number i} | Number 
() of trade- | Per cent of | | of trade- Per cent of 
| Year unions at | increase or | Year unions at) increase or 
end of At end of | decrease as | end of At end of | decrease as 
year year | compared ! | year | year compared 
| | | with pre- || | with pre- 
S$ vious year || vious year 
{| 
t 018s), cieacal 1, 269 | 4, 135, 000 +31.@ 4 1001_............ 1,256 | 6, 622, 000 —20.6 
l 104... aaa 1, 260 | 4, 145, 000 it ) . ee | 1,211 | 5,615, 000 —15.2 
Wie... .ckaebase 1,229 | 4, 359, 000 ts 4 nate | 1,170 | 5,419, 000 —3.5 
1008. is; C0 1,225 | 4, 644, 000 +6. 5 | i ss inicie: coisa | 1,167 | 5, 583, 000 +2.1 
NU. ccasiane 1,241 | 5, 499, 000 +18. 4 |] 1925....... -... | 1,151 | 5, 495, 000 —.7 
Oo ES 8 1, 264 | 6; 533, 000 +18.8 |) 1926. | 1,186 | 5, 207, 000 —5.2 
’ SERB oh 1, 7, 926, 000 BA enn ccouks 1,127 | 4, 908, 000 —5.7 
RSE es 1,366 | 8, 337, 000 +5. 2 || 
y | }] 








f The peak point, it will be seen, was reached in 1920, at which time 

the war workers had hardly begun to be displaced, and the postwar 
, boom was at its height. The depression beginning in the next year 
| Mhad an immediate effect, decreasing the membership by one-fifth, 
and since then there has been an almost uninterrupted fall. The 
, Pegreatest decrease occurred in the general labor group, which had the 
' largest membership of all (1,229,000) at the end of 1920, and had 
fallen to 448,000 by the end of 1927. The unions of this group were 
largely new, and their members had not the solid trade-union traditions 
of the older unions and the more stable crafts. 


Distribution of Membership in 1927 


3 FORTY-ONE per cent of the membership at the end of 1927 was in 

the manufacturing industries, of which the metal industries 
Tepresented 13 per cent and the textile industries 12 per cent of the 
total membership of all unions. Transport, including railways, 
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water, and other transportation, comprised 18 per cent, mini and 
quarrying (with 678,000 members) 14 per cent, while Governmen 
service (341,000), teaching (205,000), commerce, distribution a, 
finance (221,000), and entertainments and miscellaneous (7s (0) 
comprised 17 per cent. Female membership was mainly concep, 
trated in the textile and teaching groups, which together acco inte) 
for 60 per cent of the woman and girl trade-unionists. There \er 
792,000 female members of trade-unions, as against 4,116,000 mey 
and boys. 

The largest numerical decreases were 107,000 in mining and quarrying, 79 (9) 
in railway service, 20,000 in road transport, dock labor, ete., 38,000 in the seta) 
groups, 25,000 in general labor, and 15,000 in cotton. The largest percentage 
decreases were in railway service (16), iron, steel, tinplate, ete., maniifactyr 
(15), mining and quarrying (14), building laborers (13), and pottery and glass (1), 

The only groups showing increases in membership of 5,000 or more wor 
national and local government (8,000), and teaching (5,000), while no grow, 
showed a percentage increase in the year of more than 3 per cent. 


CHanges in Some Leading Industries 


S BETWEEN different industries, the movement has _ been 
irregular, some still showing a marked increase of trade-union 
membership over 1913, while others show a decrease. As conipared 
with 1920, the year of highest trade-union membership, the only 
group showing an increase is teaching, in which the membership in 
1913 was 113,000; in 1920, 197,000; and in 1927, 205,000. For some 
ee other important groups, the figures for the three years are as 
follows: 


1913 1920 1927 
DarieO 3 iG nnn sn SS 21, 000 210, 000 36, 000 
I AO i, on i ein 243, 000 563, 000 322, 000 
a ha ins hah ae 108, 000 236, 000 163, 000 
Cotton textiles... 22.5.5 372, 000 461, 000 354, 000 
RONG 3 a os hewn _. 560, 000 1, 172, 000 620, 000 
Mining and quarrying ---_---_- 920, 000 1, 158, 000 678, 000 


Agriculture, building, clothing, and metals, in spite of their heavy 
losses, still have a larger membership than in 1913, but cotton textiles 
and mining and quarrying show a loss—in the latter case, a heavy 
loss—of very moh ve a quarter of a million. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Report on Rehabilitation of 6,391 Persons 


STATISTICAL study of the rehabilitation of 6,391 disabled 
A persons as carried on by various States has just been published 
as Bulletin No. 132 of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education.t This analysis was made during the year 1927-28; the 
period covered, however, is 1920 to 1924. 

The Federal vocational rehabilitation act was approved in 1920. 
By the close of the year 1920-21 there were 23 States cooperating 
with the Federal Government. By the close of the second year 32 
States had cooperative rehabilitation programs and at the end of 
1923-24, 36 States were carrying on the work. In 1928, 41 States 
were partners with the Federal Government in this great rehabilitation 
scheme. 

Of the 12,605 disabled persons who were rehabilitated by 36 States 
during 1920 to 1924, some data were secured for 7,874. Regular 
schedules, however, were obtained in only 6,391 cases, upon which 
the following summary is based: 


Personal Data 


OMEN constituted 10.2 per cent of the rehabilitated cases, and 
the percentage of negro cases was 4.4. Nearly 48 per cent of the 
6,391 persons were~under 30 years of age. 
Table 1 shows the number of rehabilitated persons, classified by the 
number of dependents: 
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TaBLe 1.—NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS OF REHABILITATED PERSONS 








Number of dependents Number | Per cent || Number of dependents | Number Per cent 
| | | 


| 




















* | | 
Nene. iuseeetieeas! | 2, 840 Be as ek i 2 153 2.4 
WARRRIRER oer | 906 oS Nga npemant tn 84 1.3 
OEE RL Stat | 738 11.5 || Sor more_._.______.________ 65 1.0 
8... ..~sccisueenimtouite . 556 8.7 || Not reported. _......_.__- 456 7.1 
"RRR aR 362 5.7 | 
$._..-- | 231 3.6 a ieee | 6, 391 | 100.0 





A record of the formal school training of the 6,391 persons previous 
to rehabilitation is shown in Table 2: 


TaBLeE 2.—EDUCATION OF PERSONS REHABILITATED 














Education — pa. Education — Bt 
NOn0...., sae i ta 8 236 4.5 || High school and vocational________. 71 L1 
Grades BLA. ae sec ek 1,875 | 29.3 || Advanced academic and vocational. 5 -1 
Grades Flak a. Od ‘ 39.0 || Not reported. ..................---- 192 3.0 
High school (grades 10-12)... ___.- 15.3 
Advanced academic................ 296 4.6 hy Se ake ee PREM d 2 - 6, 391 | 100.0 . 
Grades and vocational.............. 200 3.1 


























| U. 8. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 132: A study of rehabilitated persons. 
Washington, 1928. 
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In 53.6 per cent of the cases the disabilities were caused by work 
accidents, and in only 16.1 per cent of the cases by pubiic accidens. 

The explanation given for the fact that such a large proportion o{ 
the cases came from the employment accident group is as follows: 

1. In the States cooperative arrangements for reporting acciden; 
cases are made with the workmen’s compensation boards. 

2. Persons with industrial experience have a greater claim on the 
rehabilitation departments. 

3. The availability of compensation for the maintenance of persons 
injured in industry makes it possible to train a greater proportion of 
them than of those in the nonindustrial group. 

The number of persons disabled by diseases was 1,634, or 25.6 per 
cent of the rehabilitated persons. Among the outstanding causes of 
such disablement were tuberculosis, heart disease, and infantile 
paralysis. 

The nature and extent of the 6,391 disabilities are given below: 


Leg: Number | Right hand: Num 
Partial loss of use______-_ ~~ 620 Partial loss of use____ __ 3 
Total loss of use____-__-_ ‘clash 37 Total loss of use___-__- 
Amputation..........--..- 864 OS OS ae 255 

Legs: Left hand: 

Partial loss of use____-_- ak 252 Partial Joss of use--.-_-. “01 
Total loss of use__._____ 

Total loss of use ______- --- 71 Amputation on 

pO eee 89 Hante- 

Foot: Partial loss of use__-__- 

Partial loss of use________- 139 Total loss of use____-_-_-. 
Total loss of use__-_--~---~-- 24 Amputation__..._----_-_- 
Amputation__...___...-_-- 418 | Multiple injury______.--_--__- 201 

Feet: Bestia’ lossot 
Partial loss of use______--- 49 sity parte pee ongpguerepemnal 
Total loss of use________-_- 7 ee loss of use--.------- 
Amputation -._---------- 46 Partial loss of use_-_-_----__- 

Right arm: P Total loss of use_________. 
Partial loss of use__------- on edie ~ 
Total loss of use__-------- 2k  » | eee 
eels ana 225 pe wads bese cs. SPATS Bi. 

Left arm: PE SLES NEw Aaa - 

. Speech: 
Partial loss of use ----- - - - 101 Partial loss of use____-_--_- 
Total loss of use______-_-- 32 Tehdiinan of tas 
Amputation _--.--------- sougy i) > -S 

Arms: Se I ein wood ~-- A 
Partial loss of use___--_--_-- 13 — 
i oa wie 6 _ 2 oe 6, 391 





One-half of the persons were trained for the employment held after 
rehabilitation. The other half ‘were rehabilitated through place- 
ment and supplementary services. ’”’ 


Wages 


OF THE 4,944 persons for whom wage data after disability «nd 

prior to rebibilitation were available, only 1,414 were reported 
as having been capable of wage earning. Of these 1,414 persons, 
614 were in the class receiving $10 to $19 per week, 599 earned $2") 
or over per week, while 483 received under $15 per week. 
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Table 3 shows the initial wage and the final wage on the job held 
after rehabilitation : 


TagLE 3.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF REHABILITATED PERSONS AT SPECIFIED 
INITIAL AND FINAL WAGES ON REHABILITATION JOB 





—_—— 


























—— ] 
; At initial wage At final wage 
1a Weekly rate 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
IS — 
yf None o oe eee oe OO Se Sees ees eoccoccocacs icnovdede 24 0. 4 23 0. 4 
Less than QiMinssi ecu cnces sce eccecccwewe seen 461 7.2 268 4.2 
$10 to $14. codeihiinithtle tad oe cons edger nasngancen« 764 1L.9 482 7.5 
-. $15 to $19_..<nsnaadahesPatteester~saperarencerse- 1, 453 22.8 1, 091 17.1 
I $50 to $94. tere cBNaAMeN ede as cbucddie ud 1, 278 20. 0 1, 121 17.5 
if $55 00 $90..shde denver coccedageewcanes 97 15, 2 1, 005 15.7 
| $30 to $39_...----- NR BL a en een 780 12.2 1, 036 16. 2 
e $00 to $40... condicetiredeaeheenraetsek -oos~ cons 210 3.3 331 5.2 
$50 ANd OVER ook inne cae cece ess s ces cecseeccesces 99 1.5 176 | 2.8 
Not reported Be ie, ahb ieke & pin tien dil bin abinie 352 5.5 858 13.4 
Total csceecue Selah Tae eilet A ESSE 6, 391 100. 0 6, 391 | 100. 0 
i } ‘ 





Status at Time of Interview 


OF THE total number of persons on whom reports were made, 
2,546, or approximately 40 per cent, were still in their rehabili- 

tation employment at the time they were interviewed. 

Two hundred and twelve persons died after rehabilitation, and 164 

were not physically able to go on with their work. 

At the time of the interview 2,582 persons were employed in 
different jobs and with different employers from those prior to 
rehabilitation. 

Of those who had been at work from two and one-half to five years 
or more, 3,128 rehabilitated persons had had no unemployment 
within that time. 


Expenses and Economic Returns 


HE cost of rehabilitating 4,669, or 73 per cent of the cases, was less 
than $150 per individual. Attention is called to the “economic 
significance” of this low cost, when coupled with the fact that 47.5 
per cent of the total persons rehabilitated have an industrial life 
expectancy of at least 20 years. 





_ 


Apprenticeship Act of Victoria 


N APPRENTICESHIP act was passed in Victoria, dated 
A December 21, 1927, which was to become effective May 8, 1928. 
According to the summary of its terms given in the annual 
report of the chief factory inspector for 1927, it provides for the ap- 
pointment of an apprenticeship commission, consisting of five mem- 
bers, two representing employers and two employees, with an independ- 
ent chairman, which is to be responsible for its administration. The 
act is to apply to any trade or group of trades declared to be appren- 
ticeship trades under its terms. Provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of expert advisory committees to assist the commission on all 
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matters concerning apprenticeship and the general conditions of 4), 


proclaimed trade. 


Among the important matters to be considered and dealt wit}, }, 


the commission will be: 


(a) The encouragement of apprenticeship in proclaimed skilled trades up t 
the limit prescribed. ' 

(b) The determination of preparatory educational and minimum age standarq, 
required for apprenticeship. : 

(c) To endeavor to bring ‘“‘approved”’ boys with aptitude for a partic 
trade and employers together. 

(d) With the advice of the expert committees, to prescribe conditions 6 
apprenticeship. Such matters as the term of apprenticeship to be served: th, 
ratio of apprentices in training to journeymen employed; the wages of apprep. 
tices, and the general and special conditions of indentures of apprenticeship wij 
be dealt with. 

(e) The exercise of general supervision over the training of apprentices, both 
practical and theoretical. Apprentices in proclaimed trades will attend techpj. 
cal school classes during the first and second years of the apprenticeship in the 
employers’ time for a period not exceeding four hours a week, and such other 
classes as may be determined. 

This important part of the commission’s work aims at supplementing the 
work of the apprentice in the trade by further instruction in the basic and g¢j- 
entific principles of his calling, thus insuring that every apprentice satisfac. 
torily completing his course will possess an all-round knowledge of his work, and 
will thus be of greater value to the community both as a citizen and as an econo- 
mic factor. 

(f) To prescribe standards of proficiency to be attained by the apprentice and 
to award certificates to all apprentices satisfactorily completing their course. 

(g) To insure that all apprentices to skilled trades are properly indentured 
and registered with the commission, and to decide questions of difference arising 
between employers and apprentices in relation to apprenticeship. , 


ar 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in December, 1928 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
December, 1928, with comparable data for preceding months 
are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six 

workers and lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

The bureau is dependent upon trade journals, newspapers, and 
labor periodicals for notices of strikes. These reports are followed 
up by correspondence and when necessary by personal visits of repre- 
sentatives of the Conciliation Service or of this bureau. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months— 
January, 1927, to December, 1928, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TasLe 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO DECEMBER, 1928 




















‘ Number of workers 

[Number of disputes! involved in disputes | __ 

| N ar of 

Month and year Sdphe very er 
Begin- | In effect | povinning In effect as 
ning in at end hy omer at end of 
| month | of month month 
1927 
January xcs uae hr ehiccastas voce 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
FobruetGios ci cae. 6 nn bin cinadna ces ail 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
Os ts ak A neo 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 283 
JT «| mR. ARR Na aT a 87 88 202, 406 199, 701 5, 265, 420 
M Ga A ERR ET, OE ee eee 107 116 22, 245 200, 702 5, 136, 00€ 
JUG... cue ie ea Fg acs 88 18, 957 196, 323 4, 863, 345 
Selly «ie 65 63 33, 994 199, 287 5, 308, 123 
August. .ciaildipaieetchtssbicsca-ss0csscs cde 57 53 8, 150 198,444 | 4, 999, 751 
Septem RR sino ninth Bocn akin dachibucseneaie 57 58 12, 282 196, 829 4, 945, 702 
Octobetcge cee eae ORR ee 50 58 13, 024 82, 095 2, 724, 117 
Novena a 27 51 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 140 
Decemitcs 6 a 28 54 4, 281 81, 229 2, 129, 153 
1928 

January. 2d, eee eakdese oss icocccocccvcde 43 62 18, 263 81, 676 2, 135, 092 
Februaey titi 47 61 33, 602 104, 883 2, 155, 559 
March... ieee 34 63 7, 145 78, 362 2, 343, 415 
April. . gi See ar es ees er 62 70 143, 834 134, 382 4, 884, 430 
May... ene ee 72 7 15, 138 136, 094 3, 526, 608 
June... beh Se i st OS 40 941 134, 406 3, 580, 719 
July... Zee ee rt 53 60 17, 232 134, 102 3, 365, 803 
AUCUSL . ccdeenmdeteh diane. ocbbhins ec bhbbsanhi 57 59 8, 279 129,210 | 3, 577, 599 
Septem cue ee eae 48 48 8, 041 63, 650 2, 605, 713 
October eee ee 49 43 26, 615 41, 420 1, 304, 647 
NovemiQ@RR somone os 2 ke 40 45 37, 437 39, 665 1, 304, 285 
DecomiiQhe aaa 22 42 5, 814 39, 713 1, 016, 427 ° 














' Preliminary figures subject to revision. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


“TABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning 
October, November, and December, 1928, and the number 


workers directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—_INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, 




















in 


Ol 
























AN 
DECEMBER, 1928 se 
Number of disputes begin- Numnber of workers inyo}ye, — 
ning in— in disputes beginniny Bui 
, ty EE Se OT Clot 
Industry | oe ve | 3 — Fur 
- ohat™ No- De. Mit 
October | vember | cember | October | vember cember Mo 
Ww 
Betsy: ¥i ey § aM of; Pri 
SE EEE Ca ee 2 5 s | 69 229 1p Stal 
Chauffeurs and teamsters..._....__.._____ 2 3. ate eee 71 359 ; Tea 
Clerks and salesmen... -_-._.._..__.._.___._. JS eet eae eee (ae ; Tes 
ce anil aan ate Fab 7 5 3 | 447 990 i 
mga AEE E ENS TET) 8 ES 1 | BN. Jo ddeokk 150 80 
ESET EE DO ot Be EL PP OO ae 1 | _ ) ez 100 otal 
SRR TESS aS SR SE ta, ig | bebe RES Reegrgae 3 & 157 
ME I oh 5 oe SS NS ae . 3 ae 
Nel A ier RS alk hy agin so Sa 14 10 4| 13,662 33, 910 4 173 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
theatrical workers....................... 7 | 7 122 s 
en See oe eo 1 | T Ridisebates 173 50 
Printing and publishing._._.________..___- 1 | _f eee 10 213 
a ia eR ae 1 _S Set ain: 900 800 
Stationary engineers and firemen__________ Rai J. RM nacdde te kes UE ll fri 
Te RE LEIS RR i ST 2. ET eile ie ett SSS Ae 11 i 
yo Sir RES an SIRS Si RE OSS 2 7 3 3, 050 590 487 re 
St ee eS a eee 3 1 3 7, 063 29 197 m 
} one 
ONS es hs ss i ee 49 40 22| 26,615 | 37, 437 S14 0] 
Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 
‘ABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
December, classified by number of workers and by industries. m 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER, 1X, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








| Number of disputes beginning in December, 1928, involving— 


























Industry 6 and 20 and 100 and 500 and 1,000 ind x 
under 20 | under 100 | under 500 — — \ 
workers workers workers warbiers avian ‘ 

ee Se RT: b 
eo Ce Las ORS pee 5 Dilitkicaneknn a v 
RENTS SET 5s Se oR = SES 1 1 | eae a 
is ah il dort ena annny hiieg Maddie oodcbbdibiansceuikend Siinidneiesnee = a 
NCEE SEE RE SER Ms Se OS SS 1 2 
it ier dictsed cuisine Duties obama ctlipalllinne Wiennas 2 D Siinkedackes 
Otiter cooupations.........................-. 1 eg RENE Ey A 0 

ee ae See? fer 2 | 11 | 6 | 1 | ! i 
I 





In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
December, by industries and classified duration. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN DECEMBER, 1928, BY 
. INDUSTRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes ending in December, 























1928 

industry One-half Oe one-| 1 month | 2 months | 3 months 

D month | Palfand | and less | and less | and less 

or lees. | less than| than 2 than 3 than 4 

| lmonth | months | months | months 
Building trades..........-.-.-- 2p Saongiqwcinapectinens 4 1 BR Lae ee Eee gene 
Clothing - - ------------------------------------ --~--- Pitti $id deen sa i aoe Oe i ES 
Furniture. ....-.----++--------+~<----- > sane alanine Sa pas Cg SE | 2 1 
Miners. -- .----se00-s5-56000--+-~5~-----s wisseans soul i hae ACA. tette. sSick as 1 

Motion picture operators, actors and theatrical 

workers. -.---.- ann mene nnn n ene w ewes n en een n+ 22 25--|---------- a ae de as Sade ee Shinn sign < 
Printing and publishing.-___.............-.-- eeeege: wane “yipees Php <itinlicViewmibibiae Lisp date <b 
Stationary engineers and firemen.-__-_.-...........-.|-.-.----.. -.-------- ye ae ane 
Teachers. -.-..-+---- ee ~ +--+ -+--------------- 5 ~-+-|---------- jneee------|---------- 
Textile . . . . cp pas eeeine Hide ane bb spo do pre -tnern obec 3 | 1 |----------| ae a 





Totalesnsnckabuds eee ae 13 | 4 | 3 | 3 | 2 





— 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in December, 1928 


BITUMINOUS coal miners, Montana.—A suspension of coal 
mining in Montana, of District 27 of the United Mine Workers, 
from December 6 to 14, involving 2,000 workers, resulted from the 
rejection by the miners, on a referendum vote, of a new wage agree- 
ment which had been negotiated between the scale committee of the 
operators and miners. 
The operators refused to reconsider the scale and on a second 
ican vote of the miners on December 14 the agreement was 
ratified. 
Work was resumed at some of the mines on December 15 and all 
mines were in operation, it is understood, on Monday, December 17. 
The new agreement carries reductions of $1.20 (from $8.39) on the 
inside day wage scale and $1.05 on the outside day wage scale, etc. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into December, 1928 


ILK workers, New Jersey.—The strike of silk workers in Paterson 

which began on October 10 was officially declared ended by the 
Associated Silk Workers of America in a published announcement 
on January 2, 1929, about three-fourths of the workers having reached 
by the end of December satisfactory settlements with their employers, 
who agreed to the 8-hour workday, revised uniform wage schedule 
and recognition of the union. 

Bituminous coal strike —No report of the ending of the suspension 
of April 1, 1927, has been received as regards Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
but according to press reports dated December 23 a new wage scale 
has been drafted oe the officials of the central Pennsylvania district 
of the United Mine Workers of America and is being submitted to 
individual operators, some of whom, it is said, have accepted it. 

he agreement carries wage reductions varying from-15 to 25 per 
cent of the old Jacksonville scale, and provides for the arbitration 
of all differences that may arise after the agreement is signed. It 
also requires the miners to remain at work pending the decision of 
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the arbitration board, which is to be final. However, the miners o 
the local unions where these mines are located are reported to haye 
voted against accepting the agreement. 





— eowuwvS 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in Decembe; 
1928 


By Hvuenu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exe,. 
cised his good offices in connection with 22 labor disputes 
during December, 1928. These disputes affected a known total 

of 3,962employees. The table following shows the name and location of 
the establishmeat or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned. 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement. 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

On January 1, 1929, there were 28 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 17 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 45. 


DECEMBER. 1928 


*ATT TATIAN SERVICE, 
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Industrial Disputes in the Philippines, 1923 to 1927 


TATISTICS on strikes and other industrial disputes in the 
Philippines from 1923 to 1927 are summarized as follows in the 
annual report of the Governor General of the islands for 1927: 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1923 TO 1927 
































i 
N . Adjust ts i 
| Number Causes of conflicts | “@JUStments In 
|of strikes| Number . re favor of— 
se and other of Fr, 
hal acer | workers | | 
trial dis- | involved , , | Em- 
putes Wages Other | Workers ployers 
<n an eee ve 
1008. <1 iw edd aa nee idan cene 26 8, 331 18 s 14 12 
BINS NRE ERT Ee 20 | 6, 784 13 7 12 . 
Re Se a RASTA ES 23 | 9, 936 12 11 19 4 
RST ORI Ee ee 27 | 7, 279 18 9 16 11 
10 | cone he atingwlibieacedznnsh< 53 | 8, 567 | 33 20 39 14 
eileen d ho aigitpanitinnton 149 | 40, 897 | 94 55 100 | 49 
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Wage Increases Established by Recent Agreements and Arbitra. 
tion Awards 


Railroad Telegraphers 
5 Ge telegraphers on the Southern Railway System have }cey 


awarded an increase of 2.2 cents per hour per position, to he 
distributed as may be agreed upon between the management 
and the telegraphers’ committee. The increase became effective 
December 15, 1928. 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers had requested an increase of 
6 cents per hour per position, which was refused by the carrier. By 
agreement, as provided by the railway labor act of 1926, dated July 
31, 1928, the dispute was submitted to arbitration. L. M. Eddy, 
vice president of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, represented the 
employees; J. A. Jones, general superintendent of telegraphs on the 
Southern Railway System, represented the carrier; and Edward S. 
Bailey, appointed by the United States Board of Mediation, was thie 
neutral member of the board. 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers 


“TEAMSTERS, chauffeurs, stablemen, and helpers, employees of thie 
American Railway Express Co. at San Francisco, Calif., were 
awarded an increase in rates of pay of 744 cents per hour, effective 
December 1, 1928, by an arbitration board. The members of the 
board were Michael Casey, representing the employees; L. O. Head, 
representing the carrier; and A. R. Morrow, the neutral member. 


Railway Terminal Employees 


"THROUGH mediation the clerks, employed by the Missouri Pacific 

* Railroad were given an increase of 3 cents per hour; baggave- 
men, baggage checkers, mail handlers, store helpers, gatemen, train 
and engine crew callers, telephone switchboard operators, chauffews, 
tractor drivers, and others were given an increase of 2 cents per hou, 
effective November 1, 1928. J. W. Walsh represented the United 
States Board of Mediation in the negotiations. 


Railroad Signalmen 


"THE wage dispute between the Boston Terminal Co. and its signa! 
department employees was settled by the United States Board 
of Mediation. An hourly rate of 90 cents for signal foremen, and »") 
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cents for signalmen and signal maintainers or repairmen was estab- 
lished, effective for one year from October 13, 1928. 

The board was composed of W. H. Wright, representing the carrier; 
p. C. Cone and A. C. Smallman, representing the employees; and G. 
Wallace W. Hanger, member of United States Board of Mediation. 


Shopmen—New York Central Railroad 


UNDER an arbitration award of January 18, 1929, the shop em- 

ployees of the New York Central Railroad were granted increases 
of 40 cents per day, with the exception of the coach cleaners, who 
were awarded a flat increase of 2 cents per hour." The board had been 
considering the demands of the employees for a wage increase of $1.42 
per day since November 22 last. The increases are to become opera- 
tive the first day of the next pay period. 

The minimum hourly rates of pay, as established by this award, 
are as follows: 


Cents 
I Ai. os Scien ini tok ROM Couseter w 4o tinsin w o ce JRO 81 
EET SAS SS eae Sa a ee Seat 81 
Ne ae ee ak tw bnwe 81 
RGEC TIS Fk By Ses as en 81 
Electrical workers— 
i ewnren te SW O oe 81 
Saemeernets GP RN se eee ceded 77 
ge Ea a de a 71 
Penne ae Sur BO 64 
Carmen now receiving $6.98 per day______________-___-_- 81 
eed 74 
CE OD oa a eS. oo a eee weulnen 58 
Regular apprentices— 
te Be oe all. S a a ee 38 
I Se Ren oo. kn eee ee 40% 
ar FO Tr ee ee ee 43 
Fourth six months- - - _- ie Th a ak en DG hceg “arir os dale thts 45% 
I ere een 48 
Sixth six months__-_____-_ Fs Sete PRNeE te CROCE SARLNS EPR ONE = a A 50% 
SRS Sa eee epee b dane 55% 
Kighth six months__- __- ee ae pan by ep eee mma ope ae 63 
Helper apprentices— 
First six months___________- Diack. acetal dike antral ete sacs 58 
I ee Best gen 
I i 62 
ane ne GUGUNNIR OT) Se Ben aes Oak cee d 64 
iis 96 AEE ie ee E ol 3) O o ee ep Pt 66 
REE te alae Say EY Spe SR a eee 68 


Both parties, before submitting their differences to the board of 
arbitration, agreed to abide by its decision for one year from date of 
award and to give 30 days’ notice of dissatisfaction with the scale 
established. 

The board of arbitration which was appointed last June to decide 
on the request of the employees for wage increases consisted of H. J. 
Carr and F. H. Knight, representing the employees; Walter H. 
Flynn and John G. Walber, representing the New York Central 
- Railroad, and Julian W. Curtiss and Walter C. Clephane appointed 
by the United States Board of Mediation. 
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Wages of Civil Employees Under the United States Nava! T. 
Establishment, 1929 
HE schedule of wages of civil employees under the N jyq] 
Establishment for the Calendar Year 1929 was _ published 
recently by the Navy Department.' The following table 
covering wage rates in the clothing workers’ service and in the laborer A 
helper, and mechanical service have been selected as being of tho 
most general interest. The figures for all occupations, other {|\q) h 
apprentices, are the maximum. The minimum rate is 10 cents uridey t 
the maximum and there is an intermediate rate 5 cents under {hp : 
- . 7: . . . N 
maximum. Similar data for the year 1928 were published in the P 
Labor Review for March, 1928 (pp. 131-133). 
TABLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE CLOTHING WORKER®D’ SER\VIi § : 
Naval Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— : Rate per : : | Rat 
ecupation hour Occupation + 
a - _ Se — _— _ — — — — _ —_— —_ 
Assistant custom cutter.___..______- fr $0.85 | Embroiderer_______. Ris 8b aeeteken $0, 55 
- 2 a BL BRS Av tt EG He REF et | 95 
Bushelman__.___.__.____ APT Sek eR Rs Me RS 
Canvas maker_____ pepe tallies Sok dts: aietete aco S ~ Se CO | Re Pate te Sia Pe 85 
ES Ei PE ES ae 2 eee poe See .75 || Head custom cutter___.._...........____| 1. 35 
SE aa Po SRT Bf -45 | Hand buttonhole maker__..._...________ 8 
I on oo oe :76 9 Opecmeer (aemeine) - 5 cel. 55 
SS Sere ee nae .75 |, Operator, sewing machine______.....__- 67 
ig ne aa Si Sia agg PE . 55 |, Operator, special machine..._._._______- 1. 00 
SES ay ge meee oe 5 See 4 20 | "A ee ie ae ae 1.00 
EERIE 8 eae er a gla rae. alt bal tle diate Sea 67 
RNS ei ae be S ee ew PI ond cuconn acd del ivadilwedchibs.os 60 
a ie ee 8 | NS a eee ee 53 
Cutting-machine operator_.__.__..______- .90 | Trouser maker _-__._.. a REE” agile x) 
yo ER ee eae ae sae ie IN ee r x) 
Die-machine operator_____._._._._______- oe: Denes ci als ius. CSC. 80 
Double-needle operator__......_________- sa | SR en on ey 75 
Dress-coat maker................... abssaail . 95 
ees eee 
Depot of Supplies, United States Marine Corps, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SESE 52S EP) MOTE ae Wr be ee et ek: $0. 4 
Ns dette heh wis . 90 || Operator (female) -_................-..-- a) 
a .98 || Head operator (female)_.........._.____- . Of 
Custom cutter ____- Seater a Re I oe Foe non oe cuit awe daenamsiaca 73 
i FRED aN a eee ny de pr ii cguicck aa dosuakebdddhecwes | 
Cee ree Serer. cs... aces ee es te GN Ss ss 6s ch See kncd.nss. 8 
Cutting-machine operator___._. -. yess Mites - 90 || Tailor, second class___..................- 73 
St lg SUE a SPINS «os ssececss oc ected ondecenlinotaatntassesanaieh eid 45 
Examiner, clothing...................... .73 
i 














1 United States. Navy Department. Schedule of wages for civil employees under the Naval Establish- 
ment for the calendar year 1929. Washington, 1928. 
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TaBLeE 2.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND MECHAN- 
ICAL SERVICE OF THE U. 8. NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT 






































— | 
Phil- |New | Mare 
: Bos- | New Wash-) Nor- |Charles-| Puget | Great 
Occupation , adel- | Or- | Is- 
ton | York phia ington folk ton | leans | land | 50und) Lakes 
Group I 
Attendant: 
Building (Naval Academy) -.__ ...-.. -...--|_....- 0 6a ee ee oT 
SS: i a a aan ee eee meee Rae? Hit TES jek eal 
Jroner, hand, laundry_-__........._- tattle tte $0. 40 Se RS SE Te: ST 
Laborer, common ................_- $0.56 $0.56 | .53 | 1.53 wy 46 | $0.36 | $0. 36/$0. 56 | $0.56 | $0.57 
LeUnGIGlB. 6 dave cncnamewes cose... -feces zo )+-+---|------|------- ed ee, SS OE SE TSS pit ot fH 
Pe ES or ae - 57 -60 | .65 Sy anes Ee [onccenfewes ofol tye fies aee 
Mangle hand, laundry -_-._-...___. Sd Se ee Se eet REE ——- | --2---|-------]------- 
Press operator, laundry ............. .40 |-....-|-..... 06 fos csedacoceten Jewccedfawscevlsasebus |------= 
| | 
Group II 
| 
Attendant, powder factory *_.......)...-../....--j|.....- OD Jo caken |-<------ Sees) Ca 8. 
Hammer runner: | 
RE MiMi atta caconnindns 66 | .66| .63 66 | .60 aE Geen Bae ne ae 
ri SESS Sle ae See 60 - 62 - 58 61 - 55 i ee Se, Te eae e Perce ae 
Helper: 
Blacksmith— 
TS ITS . 64 . 64 . 62 -62; .&8® \ | eee . 68 . See 
Ss ERA RES -61) .61] .57 . 57 54 . | oe . 64 . . ee 
EET AUS 61) .61]| .57 .57 | .56 7. & eee . 63 i |, 
ee “ERR -61| .61| .57| .57| .54 AE Acitaind ee eee 
a ek .63 | .63} .59 -59 | .56 51) .51 . 63 . 63 - 61 
eo cnc dan cw anes GRE: 84 set tices . 59 + J ae . 68 MP ti. 
| Ee. Cees . 64 . 64 5 gf BIR . 59 UD Asswicion . 68 , 
cS | SE eee . 61 . 61 . 57 . 57 od -51; .51 . 63 . 63 - 60 
EE. -61| -.61| .57] 157] .54 |... ary ery +. 
| ES 7 Sg . 61 .61 . 57 . 57 56 - 51 | 51 . 63 . 63 . 60 
a Se SCaiaaigies . 61 63 57 57 56 ~ 3 ee . 62 . 2 ae 
RS: SE Se . 63 .63 | .59 -59 | .55 51) .51] .63 . 63 . 61 
i ie oe eueieaed -61| .61/ .57] .57] .54 .51| .51] .63] .63 . 60 
he etcwetineeccessu Df EE FEES Se Pee Bae Serre, heeoe Ot! EEE 
Sheet-metal worker___.___.____ 61) .61]| .87 -57 | .55 a DON ae . 63 Mas 
RE -61 . 61 oT heesun . 55 51 |------ - 63 . - wees 
a he ae -63) .63) .50 -59 | .57 . . 63 ‘5 ee 
SS ES |: OO 165... -62 | .56 Ee Me ees. 
pS eee . 67 66 | -.@6 I....... 62 . . 68 ei 
Laborer, classified.................- .56 | .56] .53] 9.53] .46 36! .36| .56 56 57 
RE SORTS aS ea ee 7 75 | .70 70 i IST pee ot) Ratti tg eee 
Rivel MRM otis s 656555 ck ke 58 so eee 45 et Oe - 60 Jae Bcc... 
ks SS EE eee iad. . a4 om -72] .70 Ss) oe 72 . J a 
RNG EINE ped oc ccenscdce -58; .58| .5 | Fa ES aR BE ‘  _ Hea 
cet ge Saal . 67 . 68 MO Viiscen ey . 53 ~  See .71 OD ee 
POM eres winds voniene | .60) .63| .56| .56) .48 |... [o0loo 62}; .62 62 
Group III | 
Aircraft fabric worker ...._.........|....../...... 2 eee ae Oe RRR ES 
Aircraft mechanic: 
(«ees ek oe MPN. teatdiinidiccestc Feifexe ee Mee ORS 
Motor -_ Meee wecesoocuncdedccecslseccoslecdoee eA. ee ee | atuctdclpedetisedccdtlocedmon 
Angle smith: 
«ee 96 | .99 | .98 |_...... . 93 MP Ades ££) Rae... 
(i SP 6) 40 fT ..OB 1c. ccs. . 83 79 | HE ea 91 "gk eh eee 
Blacksmith: 
i iieiscs eecceen cnc 9  .99] .93 93 | .93 pO Ti 5555 11.02] 105 |...._- 
88 | 89 | .83 83 | .83 eh Oe | 92 ‘, 2 eee 
_ + tt er . 64 67 | .60 60 | .66 Ay 5 Sees | 67 4 See 
"RE 00 | 08 1. ME Liasas r 5 Ser ie BE ¢ oe, 4 ee 
_ 22 Sa ets 88) .9 . 87 .87 | .87 82 | .80| .93 . 92 87 
SS ESS -62 | .65) .60/} .60| .60 BP Liscsen tb a ee 
= © Get ERITE oF . 76 . 76 . 76 . 76 ae . 81 Oh es... 
Buffer and polisher..___.__________ 83  .83] .83 . 83 ig Ce ee See . 89 ig Fits 
= Re aoeneE ees pes Saad P| A ES NE CCHS HER Se Ee 
Calker, Wood. ................ moe ce re ee . 84 | Eee 80 92 Oi. 
Calker and chipper, iron_-___.____- 00 90} 588 Li... 1. .87 0) 08) Ll, 
Cement finisher... .____......._.... 92/ .95| .90 90 | .88 -88| .84; .98| .98 93 
Cement worker. ..__.__...........- OP iis... . 61 61} .51 . ae 63; .68 |....... 
Chaliitas. bu... ik. 5s SS RE ee SG EGET ES RE ARES WERT. Fckisat Gi 
an,  «siw‘“‘( AS =< SRR oe 68.71) .65| .65] .62 56) .60) .7% 75 71 
Conductor, railroad..__..........--|_..__. -82| .82 fie. 5 Vanes Saas | .84 OFT. 
mn. oe CPE 76. Rha PE isu tinndlocmacs | .78 5 ee 
TR 93 .92 92! .92 85! .84' .98 ey ee 




















' Rate for laborer, common, at naval powder factory, Indianhead, Md., and naval proving ground, 
Dahlgren, Va., $0.50 per hour. : 
‘ Intermediate rates, $0.75, $0.70, $0.65, and $0.60 per hour. Minimum rate, $0.55 per hour. 
‘ Rate for laborer, classified, at naval powder factory, Indianhead, Md., and naval proving ground, 
Dahlgren, Va., $0.50 per hour. 
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TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND ME 
ICAL SERVICE OF THE U. 8S. NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT—Continued 
























































! ) 
| | 
| Phil- | , New Mare 
: Bos- | New | Wash-| Nor- /Charles- Puget 
Occupation tS adel- Or- | Is- 8 
ton ‘iowe phia ington, folk ton leans | land Sound 
j | | i | 
Group IIJ—C ontinued 
Craneman, electric (under 20 tons) -|$0.72 $0.75 $0.70 | $0.70 $0.75 | $0.68 |_____- $0.78 | $0.78 
Crystal oscillator maker ‘-_---...-.-|......j.....-.|.....- HUET Latin -tisukich seein ondtiedtlec..... 
a i ics a i oe .738 | .81)| .75 mF hey 7 eee Rees | 83 . 83 
ng ia ea .98 | 1.02 | .98 = BF RAR en 1.03 | 1.03 
pa ailehliascat a ae ata Ss nib 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 |______- 1.90} 1.90 |$1.90 | 1.90] 1.90 
ES EET ERIE MEE LL ESE CA 2 Se 8 FE Se 
pl eer Te FS ei A gd ome When yd, Beale . 70 tg Pe . 78 78 
SEES PSR . 95 . 98 . 93 . 93 . 93 . 87 . 90 - 99 . 99 
CS EEE PCIE AB .88, .93! .87 < eo GR te ee . 99 
I Ss ans Sea eS Sm 87 | .91 . 84 84 | .84 -81] .80| .98 . 93 
Sas Se arene -88 | .92] .86 .86 | .86 ey Mee Me Sieh: .93 
OT COO cnc clinnn ne tlhawanlecodes 5 AY ICE eS | wisibon ie a... 
Hoisting and portable__-_-_--_-_- .88 | .92)| .86 < Age _- FSRER, ACRee TREES EY 93 
BGS EN eS ea ee» 2 45 | 220 . 70 Xf} Cee -65 | .79 ave 
Fireman, power plant__.......-----}__....[.-..-- Ae PROS er ae, *- ee Sy ARSE, ae eee 
Fireman, other fires.._..........---|......|...... SNARE Pap SY By ope. ', SER oe 2 
0 ES Ene .89 |) .94) .87 87 | .87 . | eee . 94 . 94 
Forger: 
| RRREG SETS SRS Se, Soa e * 84 91 . 82 82 | a ee 90 8S 
RE ST Bil LE a SO 1.33 | 1.36 | 1.31 1.31 | 1.31 2 ae 1. 38 1. 38 
Pounder eninner....._.....3..--.- .64] .70| .64 . i 5 es ee . 65 . 65 
NS EE ai ot SSE aes 5 oe Se eee . 87 A 5 ee . 94 . 94 
Furnace man: 
Bala ORR eae SE ae Se 8 70 65 . 65 65 LY ae 75 75 
EE oih tll nto stint bien ated ees Mae de 70 | .65 . 65 65 2 § Se 70 70 
Heavy forge, heater ---_--------- -75 | .80) .75 .72 72 5 eet 75 75 
SE Bes ci co oh nnna ng -65 | .7 . 65 -64| .64 =} SBR. .70 70 
RR RE ea eo a Sy |S ee GML, Mcinthsctesw | .67 Ee iii ek | 8 . 80 
Pt RRS pe tah eR eae at .64| .63| .63| .63| .63 .63| .63| .73| .73 
ines eepecntes maker. ......---.--225.~ fi. }-32. 2 | Rakin eed teed veers See 
Instrument maker ----__-.--------- -92} .95; .91 = DRE Sigel STE | 97 97 
le a ai St .90| .93| .88] .88| .88 .85| .85| .99] .99 
Ladle man, foundry-_--------------- -64|) .70| .65 % each |) Stree I2etS Pete .70 
oh el a ae Sie pani 2 oes Se Be atl “ — 
Leather worker...._...------------ -72| .75| .70|..-.... yg BAe ee Tm 
Letterer and grainer_______..--.----- .94| .97]| .92 % Of. | HEREERR” ESS BONES 1. 00 
ee i ee ee at SR, SaaS Aa “OR See . 80 . 76 
Linotype or monotype operator, or | | 
ot le ctesinert abhinnsaobEbbes shigeaa ch __ {| =o Se Eouceedanbeceenn - 95 5 
del chiannaas ove fe 8 4 5 eae SER OE te .97 97 
Machine operator -___.__--..--_----- . 68 71 67 . B.S, 5 Se Cee 7 76 
Rn a eel cman -88} .92] .88 -88 | .88 82 82 93 93 
Marker and sorter; laundry --_--.--|.._.__|....__|--..-- S 9 Re ee a. se Bin 
Mason, brick or stome_.__.-.-_----- 1.14} 1.14 1.14 114/ 1.14 1.14] 1.14} 1.17 1.17 
pT | Ss Menge Mie eaae Semel 9 RS ES wie ca a 
SS RRA Sa eae -79 | .82| .77 mt op RIS ES Oe . 83 
EE ORES AE IER ogee Pie ries $5" | aa i 5 Ree ~ ee oe 1.05 
ASS. ARIS Sie oe ER of SS! Ce Coles ee abi 
Metallic cartridge case maker ----.-|_.____}-..._-_|..__.- SSP, Ses SP, Peta ao 
Cn .90| .93) .88| .88| .88| .87|-....-| .99 99 
EE, WOU. ano. cnc sbannccubleus cockseoumee PRE SIRE PRE CGA: CCE 
Ce ie in ees - 96 | 1.03 . 98 . 98 gS Sy 1, 02 1.01 | 
Optical weed plate and gauge maker.)______|_...__|_..__. IY le ai Nd ose 
Optical EES RES GR: “AE vA > Ea LT aa iis... 
Optical instrument maker__-___--.--|_._.__|....__}--..-- Sg 6 BARNS SEN =" iti ic..| - 
Optical glass re and polisher --|......}......).....- 5 OR ee Sees Mo a ROSE cab... 
Optical SEE ae PER TORRES Fa ROSE Pees PERE SEES ee 
Optical rument assembler - -- --- RS Se BSS % 5 aaa Rieerigls Sainte PORES 8 
Optical polish and wax mixer - -----|..._-_|......|--..-- WOE Wiss cele ccd ive dncukactidunil Piicen 
Ordnanceman__----..........-.--.-- -7 |} .76| 7 -75 | «75 | 2 eee . 80 
5 ili EERE SSRIS S PETES .68| .70| .65| .7 65 | 65 |...... -72 77 
(REE eS RARE Se er . 89 92 88 -88 | .88 | 81 81 . 96 96 
pS SESE IEE S ER! SR A 3 PL SES ORAS Sa 
PEE Yc... dis sdk de cueoo cen 1.02 | 1.06 | 1.04/| 104) 1.04 | 3 eee 1.13; 1.10 
Pipe coverer and insulator___--.--- 88] .91) .88) .88| .88 | yf are 93} .91 
I i I ls ah 98 - 98 . 93 . 93 .90| .87 .99 . 99 
NS 0 i a, ae a aan 114},114/;1L14] L14/1%4 1.14) 1.14/1.17]} 1.17 
RE REI SPE Sea GE 0 . 95 98 | .93 .93 | .93 .90| .89 . 99 
I a5 ois ith bulb vein I 90} .90) .90/  .87 j.....- 97 | .97 
Puncher and shearer__._____.------ - 65 7 . a . 64 | utp aia 72 #70 |- 
ETS ESS. eaEETS 2 -90; .92/| .84 -84 | .84 | -81 | .80}| .94 . 94 
ES SE EGE RCE REL, RES SE EEE Ra a GED k Fee . 
RENEE "SRE Rear ae tee . 52. Fee og eee . 4 5 ee . 90 -90 - 
OOM i15Gi is i 61 | .62) .61 8) SOR .OR Re 63 | .63 
4For use at Naval Research Laboratory, Belle > C., ba amvy. 


5 For use at Naval Powder Factory, Indianhead, . only, 
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TABLE %—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND MECHAN- 
— ICAL SERVICE OF THE U. 8. NAVAL ESTABLISH MEN T—Continued 



































Occupation Bos- | New viel. | Wash-| Nor- |Charles- ere 5 Puget | Great 
ton | York phia ington| folk ton Jeans | land Sound) Lakes 
Group I1I—Continued 

Roller, brass and copper... ---.---- wnencn|nng-=<|------} OO 76 |...... ERSTE ERE To OR ALE els ae RI 
Ropemaker oa an nee n nen ee eee ee ----- Sf See See |w—an---0|------|-----~--}------ |------ ~+-----|------- 
Sailmaker--...----+------------------ . 88 |$0.90 $0. 84 . 84 |$0. 84 $0. 84 |------ 1$0. 94 | $0.92 |-._---- 
Saw filet. sched deeiiten som snes ~- -97 11.04: .95 .95 | 1.00 = yee aie Les) 1.00 |...-..- 
dower... anemiabnewet+ocum ae ie 6 ee \ 3 Fae eee .57 | $0.50 
Sheet-metal worker. .-......._.---- -95 |} .98. .93 93 93 89 $0.83 | .99 .99 94 
Ship fiteGtanndidendiguryedann<y ndeesipne -88} .91, .87 7 | .87 | . 93 | 
Shipwright_...----- Paine ko eae | -90 93 | .88 88 88 Sala . 99 ie 
Temperer wa en nn en eee eee e- eee eee eee ee *, gee Eee Mee TEM REET: Saree Beet kee ee ee 
Tile and plate setter_........-- nan . cea Dee SE ae ~ 7) ee RS Cena 
Toolmaker Lowiiadvdwad soon sass situnasd . 93 7 . 93 . 93 . 93 . 87 alu be . 98 . 98 his ‘whidin cn allie 
Track UGG. pide > atic = sas this iawn -63) .63) .61 -61 | .56 ‘8B bs scc, - 63 . 63 . 63 
U pholstath ny an02++~d¥.- 2. --24--00~ | ,89! .92 . 87 . 87 SA eed cn es cals co eakes | 1.00 | 5 al te 
Watch and chronometer repairer *__|....__ _.___.|_____- SE RS RE PPS See Mae FIT Raat 
W ater QUiaihieitts etccctnen sigvies ",70\ .01| 2 481 .438 * | See Se aeons ee ee 

Welder: 
Elec A Aiecst ca id. .88 | .91) .86 .86 | .86 -83 | .83] .93 Se 
(as. coca hs Mic ab nie vais doin een . 86 . 89 . 84 . 84 . 84 . 83 . 80 . 90 - 90 | leh caeres 
Wharf egiiieitats 200040028 .<. ack . 90 . 92 . 88 . 88 . 88 ) 3 . 99 . 99 | * Dey 2 

Group IVb 
Apprentice: 
Pict Si een cca sav cbeee . 60 60; .60 60; .60 eee . 60 
Seco GUNMB. .. . 565... ssl ne - 50 50 | .50 50 | .50 50 J------ . 50  ) See 
TIMMINS 3 diss sdeccccucccoucl oe | See) cae 40 | .40 a . 40 a 
Fotis oe akin lk hale -30 | 30) .30 30 | .30 | Ae . 30 30 | ee oy 
U i i 


























6 For use at Naval Observatory, W a talianee BC. epi“. 


Adjustment of Wage Claims by Philippine Bureau of Labor, 
1923 to 1927 


HE FOLLOWING table from the annual report of the Governor 
General of the Philippines for 1927 shows the claims and com- 
plaints adjusted by the Philippine Bureau of Labor during the 
five years 1923 to 1927. These cases involved payment of wages, 
money advanced by employers to workers and sometimes the recovery 
of personal belongings. Lene the activities of the bureau in this 
connection, workers are saved considerable expense by not having to 
employ outside lawyers to take up their grievances. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF CLAIMS AND COMPLAINTS BY PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF LABOR, 




















1923 TO 1927 
Pee : : 
Adjustments 
Number of A RAT Ra Se Re 
Year claims and | {isimants collected ! 
complaints Favorable Unfavor- 
able 

BR EN EY aetna ane Pe en 769 1, 652 | 379 390 | $10, 685. 77 
Oh. SAEED tht sc ceqedeceucicsctwseses 688 1, 155 431 257 15, 169. 55 
D ~ < sate. Lécnesetedeodecee cance 615 1, 371 365 250 9, 604. 82 
Db. . cnbahebiecoSeedscecesennsesred 766 1, 697 447 319 11, 787. 63 
« 6 (Lain bdiktinnedoeescediecowdl 728 1, 418 493 235 9, 085. 96 
TO ae er 3, 566 7, 293 2,115 1, 451 56, 333. 72 




















' Conversion into United States currency on basis of peso at par=50 cents. 
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PRED toe 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for December, 1928 


MPLOYMENT increased 0.5 per cent in December, 1928, and 
k. pay-roll totals increased 1.2 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The lines of employment surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each line, the number of employees covered, and total 
pay rolls for one week, for both November and December, together 
with the per cents of change in December, are shown in the following 
statement: 






ap 
in 
re’ 
al 
in 


PER CENT OF CHANGEIN EACH LINE OF EMPLOYMENT—NOVEMBER Tv 
DECEMBER, 1928 






































ws fc 
| Employment | Pay roll in one week : . 
| Estab- ‘| Per | Per 
Line of employment | lish- inn inne cent of 
ments | November| December] “®"8°! Novémber | December | “!%£° . 
oe eee Se ee Oe ee ¢ ee aE 
1. Manufacturing _._______. 11, 752 | 3,252,160 | 3,245,412 | 1 -+0.1 | $87,662,458 $88, 339, 215 1.6 I 
2 Coal mining_-_.......... 799 174, 696 173,171 | —@.9 4, 769,238 4, 828, 695 1,2 ] 
Anthracite.............. 59 39, 361 39, 009 —0.9 1, 249, 336 1, 393, 591 ; 
Bituminous...__.._..... 740 135, 335 134, 162 —0.9 3, 519, 902 3, 435, 104 2.4 ( 
3. Metalliferous mining____ 253 42, 868 43,893 | +2,4 1, 267, 697 1, 330, 378 4.9 { 
4. Public utilities___._______ 5, 457 404, 309 460,927 | —0.7 | 13,742,982 | 13, 741, 346 2) 
en cristieniresis waved 2, 768 172, 020 205,141 | +19.3 4, 283, 487 4, 806, 918 +12,0 : 
es 1,114 35, 2F4 35, 642 +1.0 1,020,573 | 1,032, 670 +12 
sd Ben nine inn. a ici | 1,654 136, 736 169, 499 | +24.0 3, 272, 914 3, 774, 248 +15.3 
RENE ERE SIGE TS 465 82, 147 80,720 | -—1.7 | 11,415,391 | * 1,406, 618 0.6 
EE ESOCL SE EEE 21, 494 | 4,188,200 | 4,209,264 | +0.5 | 113,151, 253 | 114, 453, 170 1,2 





1 Weighted per cent of change; the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
3 Cash payments only. See text, p. 137. 


For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are here given, 
although they are for the months of October and November, 1923, 
instead of for November and December.! 


PER CENT OF CHANGE, STEAM RAILROADS, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1928 




















Employment Amount of pay roll in entire | 
month 
Per Per 
Line of employment cent of —/ cent of 
Oct. 15, Nov. 15, change October, November, cha nge 
1928 1928 1928 1928 
Class I railroads.....-.-..-.-..-.-- 1, 707,596 | 1,663,608 | —2.6 | $248,520, 198 | $230, 379, 569 73 




















The total number of employees reported herein is approximately 
6,000,000 with pay-roll totals in one week of $170,000,000. 





1 For further details see page 138. 
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1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
December, 1928 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 0.1 per 
3 cent in December, 1928, as compared with November, and 
pay-roll totals increased 1.6 per cent, as shown by returns from 
11,752 establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States. These establishments in December had 
approximately 344 millions of employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were more than 884 millions of dollars. These employees 
represent one-half of the employees in the 54 industries considered 
and 40 per cent of the total number of employees in all manufactur- 
ing industries in the United States. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment in 
manufacturing industries for December, 1928, is 87.8, as compared 
with 87.7 for Wordchiee 1928, and 88.1 for October, 1928, and 85.1 
for December, 1927; the weighted index for pay-roll totals in Decem- 
ber, 1928, is 93.6, as compared with 92.1 for November, 1928, 94.8 
for October, 1928, and 89.3 for December, 1927. The monthly 
average for 1923 = 100. 
Twenty of the fifty-four separate industries and 6 of the 12 groups 
of industries had more employees in December than in November. 
Notable industry increases in employment were shown in ship- 
building, slaughtering and meat packing, agricultural implements, 
machine tools, fertilizers, structural ironwork, electrical machinery, 
carpets, cotton goods, and printing. Group gains were shown in 
food, textiles, iron and steel, chemicals, nonferrous metals, and the 
group of miscellaneous industries. 
The decreases reported in employment were practically all of a 
seasonal character. 
The New England geographical division and the two North Cen- 
tral divisions showed slightly increased employment in December; 
the pronounced decreases among the six remaining geographical 
dvi were in the Pacific, Mountain, and West South Central 
ivisions. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 7]; AL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECE MBER, 






































1928 
N — pay P Amount of pay roll 

Estab- nnd Per 

Industry lish- “a ) —_| om 
ments | Novem- | Decem- | change |Noyember, | December, | ¢}; inge 
ber, 1928 | ber, 1928 1928 =| =: 1928 

Food and kindred products___| 1,627 | 226,939 | 228, 233 (1) $5, 779, 431 | $5, 899, 487 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

RPE SS Re, wo Sa 194 86, 203 90, 483 +5. 0 2, 260, 382 2, 412, 513 
SEG. <c..auuscoceedes 294 37, 202 35, 718 —4.0 665, 912 663, 009 
VEE SEP eS PRE 274 10, 285 9,962; —3.1 347, 455 339, 325 
SB ee 327 15, 989 15, 929 —0.4 418, 260 417, 285 
PES inn ckaccukeccancbivda aa 523 66, 259 65, 586 —10 1, 766, 416 1, 743, 192 | 
Sugar refining, EEN: 15 11, 001 10, 555 —4,1 321, 006 324, 163 

Textiles and their products____| 2,105 | 614,748 | 618, 347 (4) 11, 922, 755 | 12, 326, 648 
OS | ae 473 | 217,101 | 220,044| +1.4] 3,434,279 | 3,559, 051 
Hosiery and knit goods bd hed ok 338 94, 169 93, 748 —0.4 1, 791, 870 1, 807, 814 
I i Te 280 64, 004 64, 684 +1.1 1, 318, 661 1, 387, 943 | 
Woolen and worsted goods _ - 188 65, 179 64, 951 —0.3 1, 453, 067 1, 486, 376 | 
Carpets and rugs-_.-...--..-- 31 24, 689 25,082; +16 637, 485 655, 972 
Dyeing and finishing textiles - 107 33, 094 33, 526 | +1.3 836, 411 859, 851 
-  %%  —, Cae Sete es 301 60, 744 60, 944 +0. 3 1, 314, 672 1, 438, 645 | 
Shirts and collars -_ _..........- 120 22, 885 22, 830 —0,2 374, 792 369, 798 
Clothing, women’s..._.....--- 197 22, 726 22,489 | —1.0 526, 455 529, 446 
Millinery and lace goods_----- 70 10, 157 10, 049 —lLi 235, 063 231, 752 | 

Iron and steel and their prod- 

| ETE RES EP ie eS ae 1,799 | 682,164 | 681, 733 (1) 20, 968, 800 | 20, 968, 695 
Lt, ee a ae 202 | 274,385 | 273,810} —0.2] 8,839,102] 8, 679, 099 | 
Cast-iron pipe _.............-- 38 11, 531 11, 265 —2.3 262, 550 267, 335 | 
Structural ironwork __......_- 164 26, 603 27,354 | +2.8 820, 369 824, 596 | 
Foundry and machine-shop 

a a a 960 | 248,243} 250,084; +0.7] 7,473,084 7,647,979 
ela Se 70 32, 066 32,279} +0.7 835, 507 848, 973 | 
Machine tools...............- 145 35, 534 36,739 | +3.4 1, 190, 595 1, 259, 334 | 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating appa- 

RATS EE SD See at 109 33, 299 30, 545 —8.3 956, 252 882, 614 
Stoves____- bya BES SMS MRSS 111 20, 503 19,657 | —4.1 591, 341 558, 765 

Lumber and its products_____- 1,331 | 236,588 | 230,401 (4) 5, 321,364 | 5,119, 648 
Lumber, sawmnills_.......___- 626 138, 294 133, 731 —3.3 2, 872, 278 2 748, 166 | 
Lumber, millwork_.........-- 317 33, 721 32,703 | —3.0 Su9, 384 700, 383 
ipl na il TB ond Aa 388 64, 573 63,967 |} —0.9 1] 1,639,702 | 1, 580, 499 | 

Leather and its products_____- 364 | 119,067 | 118, 109 (4) 2, 413,321 | 2, 583, 203 
BF OE wEe c e 132 26, 581 26,129} —1.7 645, 775 654, 197 
Boots and shoes____..______-- 232 92, 486 91, 980 —0,5 1, 767, 546 1, 929, 006 

Paper and printing____________- 1,120 | 198,767 | 198, 522 (1) 6, 589,310 | 6, 703, 651 
Paper and pulp-.-_--..-...-.--- 211 56, 600 565, 762 | —1.5 | 1,529,285) 1, 529, 309 
I i sa us 182 , 902 20,144} —3.6 486, 372 462, 167 | 
Printing, book and job-_-_-__.-- 314 44, 223 44, 839 +1.4 1, 516, 652 1, 587, 503 | 
Printing, newspapers_-__-_-_--- 413 77, 042 77, 777 +1.0)} 3,057,001 3, 124, 582 

Chemicals and allied products 347 92, 345 92, 905 (1) 2, 752,321 | 2, 753, 561 
BIEN, asencotsicinicteaéccibicauahs 144 37, 648 37, 639 — (?) 1, 060, 172 1, 057, 493 
Sr Se 147 8, 873 9, 131 +2. 9 174, 730 177, 063 
Petroleum refining._...._.--- 56 45, 824 46,135 | +0.7 1, 517, 419 1, 519, 005 

Stone, clay, and glass products 921 | 124,332 121,399 (4) 3, 254,489 | 3, 169, 223 
Rik ss-<i spotaesshss'so mp igi 104 24, 655 23, 599 —4,3 711, 386 675, 876 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.- 566 39, 823 38, 247 —4.0 992, 941 962, 983 
Pottery A ia siaicaadh dene Rg 123 20, 903 20,825 | —0.4 505, 559 509, 771 
SEE ee RSE POE eR 128 38, 951 38,728 | —0.6/| 1,044,603 | 1,020, 593 

Metal products, other than 

RS Se 218 51, 690 52, 012 (4) 1, 432,508 | 1, 458, 067 
Stamped and enameled ware - 73 19, 867 19,882 | +0.1 491, 296 495, 072 | 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

I caccsisdnses catinssataesiniorinnn 145 31, 823 32,130} +1.0 941, 212 962, 995 | 

Tobacco products______...__..-- 246 66, 157 64, 101 (4) 1,107,915 | 1,111, 548 
Chewing and smoking tobacco} 

I oii ambien 30 8,914 8,943 | +0.3 136, 660 143, 547 
Cigars and cigarettes_—_....... 216 57, 243 55,158 | —3.6 971, 255 968, 001 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
EST Ptr ome eile DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 
1928—Continue 
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. j 
| N aa r pay | Amount of payroll | Per 
Estab- | 
Industry | lish- | cent —— es ig -| se 
l1ents er y | 
i nd an | 
= Novem- | Decem change | November, | December, | change 
ber, 1928 | ber, 1928 | 1928 
os I] -—-} |_| - 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
ee ES eee -.. 1,208 | 563,279 | 557,490 (‘) $18, 079, 002 $17,815,473 (1) 
A UtQQRs ties toile ostetins 20 on 207 398, 751 393, 759 —1.3 | 13,069,615 | 12, 827, 558 | —1.9 
Carriages and wagons-------- 51 1, 541 1,475 | —4.3 34, 170 32,879 | —3.8 
Car building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad_-_.-...------ 393 25, 790 25, 317 —1.8 808, 696 796, 512 —1.5 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad -_.....-..---- 557 137, 197 136, 939 —0. 2 4, 166, 521 4, 158, 524 | —0. 2 
Miscellaneous industries_______ 466 276, 084 282, 160 (4) 8, 041, 242 8,430,611 (') 
Agricultural implements - - - -- 80 27, 718 28,939 | +4.4 824, 694 874,724; +6.1 
Electrical machinery, appara- | 
tus, and supplies_-._.__---- 180 | 138,083 | 140,686) +1.9)| 4,032,205 | 4, 210, 803 +4.4 
Pianos and orgams__.......--- 73 10, 103 9, 870 —2.3 313, 763 311,231 | —0.8 
Rubber boots and shoes _ ee 12 19, 002 18, 870 —0.7 457, 408 466,083 | +1.9 
Automobile tires_._.......--- 39 52, 853 52, 851 —(?) 1, 606, 067 1,628,240, +41.4 
Shipbuilding -.-............-- | 82 28, 325 30,944 | +9.2 807, 105 939, 530 | +16.4 
All industries. ____________| |, 752 % 252,160 (3, 245, 412 (4) 87, 662,458 88, 339, 215 (1) 
! i u 
RecAPITULATION BY GeroGRAPHIC Divisions 
eT a a : hertant — iihaeds —— Wed Pea var’ 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | 
New Hg he soa oe 1, 442 399, 053 400, 409 | +0.3 $9, 724, 387 |$10, 126, 319 +4. 1 
Middle Atlantic ¢_...............- 2,759 | 862,363 | 861,124 | —0O.1 | 24, 584,294 | 24, 954, 298 +1.& 
East North Central §.._......_._- 2,953 (1, 115, 726 |1, 116, 880 +0. 1 | 33, 930, 336 | 33, 755, 199 —0.4 
West North Central ®_........._.- 1, 040 163, 283 163, 545 +0.2 | 3,979, 543 4, 092, 809 +2.8 
South AGRE ts— cade. s 3.5... 1,493 | 338,477 336, 107 —0.7 | 6,634,546 | 6, 648, 474 +0. 2 
East South Central §_._.......--.- 607 | 120, 769 120, 766 | —(?) 2, 297, 305 2, 368, 027 +3.1 
West South Central ®............- 495 | 88,618 86, 642 —2.2 1, 957, 132 1, 937, 069 —1.0 
Mount Seas ees. Sin 0, dees k eee 207 | ~=31, 570 31, 002 —1.8 878, 772 859, 522 —2.2 
Pacific Mian seein subie~. taatebien om 756 | 132, 301 128, 937 —2.5 3, 676, 143 3, 597, 498 —2.1 
All divisioms____..._.-___--| | ll, 752 3,252, 160 (3, 245, 412 (4) 87, 662,458 | 88, 339, 215 (4) 




















| The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

‘Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

4 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

5 Tilinois, favene. Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

‘Towa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

_' Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 

* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

‘ Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

” Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, 

California, Oregon, Washington. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1928—12 GROUps OF 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index ; 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of'employees, or wages paid, in the industr 
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as 
‘ | 

















| Per cent of change, | Per cent of change 
November to November to ’ 
December, 1928 December, 1928 
Group Me RUAMRNARIOS Mir dad Pita Group Sui aa 
| Number | Amount Number | A mount 
| on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll | roll roll | _sroll 
Food and kindred products-_.- +0. 2 | +2.0 || Metal products, other than | 
Textiles and their products _-_- +0. 5 | +3. 1 | iron and steel__._..-......-- +0. 7 | 
Iron and steel and their prod- | | Tobaeco products_-__........-- —3.1 ) 
OS RES ae mare +0. 2 | +0.3 | Vehicles for land transporta- | 
Lumber and its products. __-- —2.7 —4.0 | ee a —0.9 1 
Leather and its products-_--_- —0. 9 +6.4 || Miscellaneous industries__.-...| +4. 2 +9.) 
Paper and printing ___......-- (4) +1. 6 | —— 
Chemicals and allied prod- | | | All industries__._____. +0.1 16 
RS OE IE a SEI +0. 8 | (*) 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
SU ht tbe it dich cece —2.1 —2.4 














1 No change 













Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in December, 1928, and 
December, 1927 


‘THE level of employment in manufacturing industries in December, 
1928, was 3.2 per cent higher than in December, 1927, and pay- 
rell totals were 4.8 per cent higher. 

Very notable increases in employment were made over this 12- 
month period in the machine tool, foundry and machine-shop prod- 
uct, structural ironwork, iron and steel, brass, automobile, automobile 
tire, agricultural implement, and electrical machinery industries; the 
vehicle, iron and steel, nonferrous metal, food, and chemical groups 
and the group of miscellaneous industries also showed decided gains 
in employment. 

The two North Central geographic divisions each had considerably 
more employees in December, 1928, than in December, 1927, and 
the Middle Atlantic, Mountain, and Pacific divisions reported sal 
increases; there was a small falling off in employment in each of the 
remaining four divisions. 
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Tape 3.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, DECEMBER, 1928, 
WITH DECEMBER, 1927 





























The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
: in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
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l | 
Per cent of change Per cent of change 
December, 1928, | December, 1928, 
compared with | compared with 
| December, 1927 | December, 1927 
Industry Industry 
| | 
Number Amount Number Amount 
| on pay | of pay _onpay of pay 
| roll | roll | roll | roll 
i 8 ee ad |-— ee ue 
Food and kindred products. +2.0| +3.5 |! Chemicals and allied prod- | 
Slaughtering and meat | EES SORE | +B.5 +4. 8 
pe@Nts.2<22-~.--dddene< | +46 +7.4 “he ee | +2.5 —1.1 
Confectionery --..........-.| —0.1 —1.5 Fertilizers. _____ FIT OF | +6.9 +1.3 
[ce GMa ceodactcecanaed “Ss +1.4 Petroleum refining_____.___- | +3.4 +3.6 
FIGUPigtad< stedmccccceseee | +3.6 +2.0 
BekiGGiniiincadeosubichcuddd | +04 +0.8 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
Sugar refining, cane......_-- | -#1.8 +8.6 AST A SE Ry Seapets | —2.0 —0.6 
Ns ich sewn } —6§.1 —6.7 
Textiles and their products.. —2.9. —2.7 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.| —3.3 —1.9 
Cotte Mes ..ediua5..... —5.2 | —6.9 heed Se Cee —7.2 
Hosiery and knit goods--_--__ —4.7 —3.6 5 VIR a a | AO. 1 +5. 1 
Sillc QU iie cance sesecne-- —0.1 +1.5 
Woolen and worsted goods..| —0.4 +0.1 |} Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs...........| +23 —2.5 iron and steel_____..........| +11.7 +22. 4 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | Stamped and enameled 
CIN > mete atin he asdbeebi +0. 4 +4.2 ita + iaktc online ain wn | +5.5 +9. 2 
Clothing, men’s. --...-.---- —5.4 —3.1 Brass, bronze, and copper | 
Shirts and collars....._..--- | —4.6 —7.7 Se EE NE Ea | +14.3 +26. 6 
Clothing, women’s ___.___-- +2.0 —1.1 
Millinery and lace goods_-_- —6.5 —8.8 || Tobacco products ___________- —0.7 —0.7 
Chewing and smoking to- | 
Iron and steel and their bacco and snuff__________- —5.3 —4,2 
BROCE iia iesencn scence | +07 +15. 1 Cigars and cigarettes - - ---..- | —@.1 —0.2 
Iron and steel_............-.- +7.3 +13.3 
Cast-iron pipe._...........- —9.9 —4.2 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Structural ironwork........| +10.8 +10. 7 OD i a oe +11. 4 +10. 8 
Foundry and machine-shop | Automobiles__............-.- +30. 1 +26. 7 
PU AS. cena | +115 +16. 6 Carriages and wagons_-__---- —65. +2.7 
Figs owe bviccin pal oa | +3.4 +9.9 Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools..............| -+33.5 +47. 5 electric-railroad____.____.- —9.2 —10.6 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, | 
and hot-water heating ap- steam-railroad-_._......--- —2,2 —0.8 
DIAL «Sc oun s- achbaee —12.6 —10.0 
| (UF Sa +4. 1 +3.0 || Miseellaneous industries____- +4.9 +2.2 
Agricultural implements_...| +21.5 +24. 5 
Lumber and its products... —0.4 —19 Electrical machinery, ap- | 
Lumber, sawmills.........._ —0.7 —2.9 paratus, and supplies__-__- ' +10.0 +11.4 
Lumber, millwork__._._..-. | —L7 —1.2 Pianos and organs-________-_- —12.0 —10.7 
, So. asa | +0.9 .3 Rubber boots and shoes_...| —10.2 —11.3 
Automobile tires___________- +14.4 +13.3 
Leather and its products _-__- —4.3 —4.1 Shipbuilding ---.........._- —2.4 —7.0 
Fe ASR, 2 apply gig ageaies —8.2 —9.0 
Boots and shoes. ......_.._- —3.0 —1.4 All industries. _________- +3. 2 +4,8 
Paper and printing________-__- —6.6 +0. 2 
Paper and pulp..........-.-- —2.5 —0.5 
Pages. .o...+----s-- | —2L8 +2.2 
Printing, book and job___-_- —2.1 —2.9 
Printing, newspapers. _____- +2.5 +3. 2 
j 
RecapirvuLaTion BY Geograpaic Divisions 
che. ania 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 
New England. -_...............- —0.3 +3.6 || West South Central__---__.-._- —0.6 +0. 6 
Middle Atlantic...._..........- +0. 6 +3. 2 || Mountain... _..............-..-. | +20 +8. 2 
East North Central_............ +13.9| +15.5 || Pacifie............-..-.-.......- | +10 —1.4 
West North Central... ....-.-- +3.0 +3.0 | 
South Atlantic. ................. —0.9 +1.4 All divisions._______._._-| +3.2 +4.8 
East South Central_...........- —0.8 +2.0 




















'See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 111. 
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Per Capita Earnings 













ER CAPITA earnings of employees in the combined 54 manui{ac. 

turing industries in December, 1928, were 1.5 per cent hichey 

than in November, 1928, and 1.6 per cent higher than in December, 
1927. 

In December, 1928, 38 of the 54 separate industries showed jin. 
creased per capita earnings and 1 other industry showed no change, as 
compared with November, 1928, while 31 industries showed increased 
per capita earnings as compared with December, 1927. 

The outstanding increases in per capita earnings over the 12-month 
period, December, 1927, to December, 1928, were in the brass, 
machine tool, carriage and wagon, sugar refining, cast-iron pipe, 
hardware, and iron and steel industries. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, DECEMBER, 1928, WITH 
NOVEMBER, 1928, AND DECEMBER, 1927 























Per cent of Per cent of 
change Decem- change Decem- 
ber, 1928, com- ber, 1928, com- 
pared with— pared with 
Industry | Industry eae 
| No- | De- No- | De 
| vem- cem- vem- cem- 
| ber, ber, ber, ber, 
| 1928 1927 1928 if 
| ae 
Beets and Ghee... L262. +9. 7 +1, 2 || Printing, newspapers_..........-- +1.2 
og Sa ars +9.1 +2.0 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta__._.__- +1.0 
| TFA ESERIES MB a +6. 6 BRS Epa EE eae eas +0. 9 
Sugar refining, cane___........_--- +5. 2 oe wh el pa AS a pret +0. 8 | 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Lumber, millwork..............-- +0. 7 | 
eS a re eee +4. 7 +1.3 || Stamped and enameled ware__..-_| +-0.7 
Oost-dvett Mie. .o6 ck ce +4. 2 +6.0 || Steam fittings and steam and hot 
Finegan», ue +4.2 +1.4 water heating apparatus. _-_____- +0. 6 
Confectionery : . <<... 22s ek +3.7 —1.3 || Carriages and wagons___...._.__.. +0. 5 | 
Cigars and cigarettes-_-.........-.- +3.4 —0.1 || Car building and repairing, elec- 
Printing, book and job_-__......-- +3. 2 —0.9 2 aR AS alg +0. 3 | } 
REE I oe MET REE +3.1 en OR al Ree elie +0. 2 | 8 
Rubber boots and shoes -_--.._..-- +2. 6 —1.2 || Car building and _ repairing, S 
Woolen and worsted goods____...- +2. 6 +0. 4 steam-railroad _................. () } 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, i a RE ti ac —(). 2 I 
SE De nino ccc cnunee cae +2.5 5, Be aa . ... oboe wo co cuce —0.3 ] 
Bee Gee 08 ns se eke +2.3 |} +10.0 || Millinery and lace goods__....__-- —0.3 ( 
Coane WEE no cantavseend oases +2.2 —0.8 || Petroleum refining................ —0.5 ] 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| +1.7 +27 & Bweemouee.... 25.2... —0.6 ( 
Agricultural implements___...._.- +1.6 2 a ER cee —0.7 
Clothing, women’s_____........-.| +1.6 —3.2 || Lumber, sawmills -_-_.............. —1.1 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Shirts and collars. ................ —1.1 
Ris a iembieieind ache Gabecaokent +1.6 i eee —1.4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__...| +1.5 fe a eae —1.4 
SU I a cic eistpeil +1.5 hy i oo on conomccammmdepoas —1.5 
Pianos and organs......-......... +1.5 sk a ee 5.0 once dn nemancont —1.6 
MD CO icc in cccicninal +1.4 ee Lo op bain cn ceuaweedos —1.8 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- Structural ironwork __............ —2.2 | 
TIE sis Atelinhenipints Seiden Atpsdnionsaeahenl 8 3.1 ELS Be is scccedetsceicesunce —2.7 
Carpets and rugs. ................ +1.3 —4.8 — 
Hosiery and knit goods_....._..-- +1.3 +0. 7 Allindustries__.._........ +15 
tite as cn duwiiantaetin cman +1.2 —6.0 























i No change. 
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Wage Changes 


WENTY-ONE establishments in 10 industries reported wage-rate 

increases made during the month ending December 15, 1928. 
These increases averaged 3 per cent and affected 2,060 employees 
or 22 per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Twenty-six establishments in 10 industries.reported wage-rate de- 
creases during the same period. These decreases averaged 5.1 per 
cent and affected approximately 7,000 employees, or 88 per cent of 
all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Thirteen establishments in the cotton-goods industry reported de- 
creases affecting 6,509 employees, these decreases belonging to the 
same series Of readjustments that have been reported during the last 
few months, the. establishments affected being in one geographic 
division. 

TABLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 AND 
DECEMBER 15, 1928 












































, : | Per cent of increase 
= | or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 
‘ | Per cent of 
| | Num- employees 
Industry | ber 
| Total | Teport- | | i 
| mum- | Total | In estab- 
| ber | Srde. | Range — num- | lishments a am 
report- » Hee - ber | reporting | “jish- 
| ing - increase Or) sents 
es decrease | -ovort- 
wage in wage | °°P 
rates rates ing 
| 3 
} | 
| Increases 
pd eS ee ae 523 2; 606.5 6.4 | 40 6; () 
Shirts and collars..............-..--.-- 120 1) 10.0/ 10.0) 33 10} () 
Structural ironwork.................--. 164 1 | 2.5 2. 5 | 20 16; () 
ce 145 | 2}; 1040 2. 0 | 23 8 () 
Lumber, sawmnills__..................- 626 | 2): 5.0680 7.7 | 1,284 100 
Printing newspapers................-.- 413 | 8! 108.0 2. 8 | 241 19) (}) 
CO er 144 | 2) 5.0100 9.3 114 5 (1) 
ES ee pa Ses ee ee 147 1 11.0 11.0 42 100 (1) 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- 
_ et Ges BT Sees ea ee sabldiel ce 557 1 2. 5 2.5 212 8); 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
“os I el eae ae aD 180 1 | 3.0| 30 51 16| () 
Decreases 
I OU iin. ibs sk 274 1 10. 0 10.0 14 100 (4) 
. “SSR SERS 25 a east 473 13 2. 5- 5.0 4.9! 6,509 96 3 
Hosiery and knit goods...........-....- 338 2 5, 0-10. 0 8.5 85 46; (}) 
 - Sti ESE caps 280 1 11.1 11.1 10 5 (1) 
ho es eee 301 1 5.0 5.0 20 31 (1) 
Shirts amd epllers_..................... 120 1 10.0 10. 0 52 96 (1) 
Clothing, women’s._............--.-.-- 197 1 10.0| 10.0 11 52) () 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus.__.........__...._- 109 1 5.0 5.0 150 75 (1) 
| ihe eine ae aaa 111 2 2. 0-10. 0 9.8 121 34 1 
Lumber, sawmills. ...................- 626 3 10.0} 10.0 15 17; @ 





























! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indu tries 


_ Table 6 shows the general index of employment in manufac: ring 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, ! 0), 
January, 1923, to December, 1928. 


TABLE 6.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN (NU. 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO DECEMBER, 1928 


| Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Re ee ee eee 

| 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 — ju 

} 

Ea Soue? Rome Sen ere” Fed cr? roe? Fert Gore 
January_...._.. 98.0] 95.4] 900) 923] 80.4] 842) 91.8) 945/ 900] 939! 909 55 
February _-___- | 99.6] 96.6) 9.6] 933] 910] 85.5!) 952] 994) 951) 97.9) 964 wo 
March.-_-.----| 101.8] 964] 923| 93.7] 91.4] 861) 1003| 990| 966| 991/| 977 91) 
BE sinicieaen! } 101.8] 945] 921] 928] 90.6] 85.7| 1013] 969) 942] 97.2) 9665 wy 
*s aumeaaeatamcese 101.8] 90.8] 9029) 91.7] 897] 85.5 | 1048] 924) 944] 95.6) 95.65 Ww, 
cs conkcee | 101.9] 87.9] 901) 91.3] 80.1] 85.6| 1047| 87.0) 91.7] 955) 933 wo 
i cicaihcdienl 100.4} 848] 893/| 89.8] 87.3| 84.7 999/ 808) 896] 912| 891 M74 
August_.......- 99.7) 85.0) 89.9) 90.7) 87.4) 86.0 91.3) 83.5) 914) O16) 910 m2 
September. ._-- 99.8} 86.7] 909| 922] 880] 87.3 1000] 86.0 90.4/ 951! 9.1 44 
October_..____- | 99.3] 87.9] 923| 925] 87.6] 881 1023) 85 962) 96) 912 ws 
November-----| 987] 87.8| 925) 91.4] 85.9] 87.7 101.0| 87.6 962) 954/ 87.8 921 
December.....| 96.9] 89.4| 926) 909] 85.1] 87.8 989] 917. 97.3| 95.6) 893 4 

Average_| 100,0| 90.3 | 91.2 91.9/ 88.5 | 86.2 100.0/ 90.6 93.6) 95.8, 924 995 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for each o! the 
54 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and for each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 
7 for each month of 1928, together with average indexes for each 
of the years 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928. This tabhula- 
tion is in continuation of tabulations which appeared in the Libor 
Review, for June, 1925, December, 1926, and December, 1927, «and 
which recorded data by months, from July, 1922, to December, 1°27. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the in- 
portance of the industries. 

Following Table 7 is a series of graphs, made from index num)|ers, 
showing clearly the course of employment for each month of |928 
as compared with the same month of 1927. The first chart repre- 
sents the 54 separate industries combined and shows the cour-e o/ 
pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment, and following 
this presentation are charts showing the trend of employment a!one 
through each month of the two years in each separate industry. 
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TABLE 7.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1928, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923, 1924, 
1925, 1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued 
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TABLE 7.-—INDEXES OF EMPOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUF 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1928, AND YEARLY AVERA Gi 8, 
1925, 1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued 
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ae Eom Sure eats | GEO Hae NES wien cet A 
1993 average....| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0] 100.0 
924 average____| 99.9 103. 6 98. 1 103. 6 107.5 110.9 90. 4 95. 2 92.7 
1925 average....| 96.6 100.7 99.6} 104.2] 104.9] 112.2 93.4 | 100.9 96.7 
1226 average... - 91.7 96.0 100. 7 105. 2 106. 8 116. 6 99.0 108. 0 97.5 
1997 average____ 87.9 92. 6 95.0 99. 0 100.9} 109.8 93. 2 100.9 90. 5 
928 average__-- 80.5 | 84.7 85. 5 87.1 101.8 | 108.9 91.9; 101.9 90. 5 
1998—Jan_____ | 76.4 79. 8 77.0 76. 1 100. 1 109. 3 86. 0 91.7 83. 5 
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Mar.._-_--| 76.6 77.8 80. 4 80. 7 103. 6 118.9 90. 9 99.9 88, 4 
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May..... 82.3 88.8 89.7 92.5 102.3 111.8 94.9 103.7 90,2 
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1925 average___- 94.2 91.7 97.9 | 100.2 92.0 $2.7 92.0 98. 2 92.1 | 
1926 average____| 95.1 91.5 98. 7 101.1 85. 6 87.7 94.9 99.9 $4.5 | 
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Sept ____- 34.6 81.2 95. 0 102.4 84.7 86.1. 87.9 93. 5 84.3 
Oct_.....| 85.1] 85.5 97.1 | 109.5 86.7} 882) 88.0) 95.5 86.5 
ae 86.2 86.0 99. 5 111.4 86.6 87.1 | 88.9 | 88.6 86.3 
ae 86.3 86.7 100. 5 113.9 83.9 87.3 | 89. 2 93.1 83. 2 
Vehicles for land transportation 
| | 
, Car building | Car bui 
Group index | Automobiles Conte. 2ee and repairing, | and repairi: 
— electric-railroad | steam-r: 
1923 average... 100.0{ 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0! 100.0} 100.0 
1924 average... _| 88. 6 87.5 | 93. 6 91.1 83.5 87.7 88.7 88.8 85.5 
‘1925 average.._._| 91.9 93. 5 106.5 | 111.3 92.1 92. 6 88.4 91.3 81.3 
1926 average___- 91,2 92.8 107.6 | 108.7 91.9 92.3 88.7 90. 8 80. 8 
1927 average__-_- 82. 8 85. 0 98.2 98. 2 72.3 77.2 89. 5 91.8 72.9 
1928 average___. 87.4 91.2 119.7 124.3 70. 5 75.8 84.2 87.4 67.5 | 
1928-——Jan _ -___. 79. 2 77.6 98.84 98.3 60. 0 61.8 86.9 90. 3 66.8 | 
, ees 82.7 88.3 108.2 | 117.4 67.2 71.6 87.1 88.9 66. 6 | 
Mar -_... 85. 0 92.0 112.9} 124.0 68.8 72.8 87.2 91.9 67.5 | 
2G 86,4 93.2 115.8 | 126.1 70.4 73. 6 86.3 90. 6 68.2 | 
i 89. 0 94.8 122.4; 131.3 64.5 68. 4 a 90. 2 68.7 | 
June -_-_. 89.1 92.6 122.4 | 124.4 67.8 76.0 .7 88.0 68.9 | 
PO 5 46<% 88. 5 89, 1 122.3 | 121.8 68.8 76.1 83.5 86.0 67.9 | 
Amen... 91.4 94.5 130.0 | 135.7 76.1 80.8 82.8 85.8 67.8 | 
Sept. -__-.- 92.6 94.1 133.7 | 136.4 81.8 88.3 82.3 82.9 67.4 | 
_,_, A eM 91.5 98.5 131.9 | 141.8 75.7 83.1 $2.2 85.8 66.8 
Nov._..- 87.1 90. 5 120.0; 121.1 74.1 80.0 $1.8 84.8 66.8 
te a 86.3 89. 5 118.4; 118.8 71.0 77.0 80.3 83.5 66. 7 
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TABLE 7+ —-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALSIN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1928, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923, 1924, 
1925, 1926, 1927, AND 1928—Continued 


Month and 
year 


1923 average 

1924 average--- 
1925 average-, -- 
1926 average-.-- 
1927 average. -- - 
1928 average- -- - 
1928—Jan - . ---- 


Mar... 


1923 average. . . 
1924 average. ..- 
1925 average... - | 
1926 average... 
1927 average... _ 
1928 average____ 
1928—Jan - -.-2.| 








Miscellaneous industries 





Group index 


{ 


Electrical ma- 
chinery, appara- 
| tus,and supplies 


Agricultural 
implements 


Pianos and 
organs 


Rubber boots 
and shoes 
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Employ-| Pay-roll| Employ- Pay-roll| Employ- Pay-roll 
ment | totals | 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1924 -1928. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 = 100.° 


EMPLOYMENT. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923= 100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 = 100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923= 100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923-100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 19232100. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 100. 
CAR BUILDING & REPAIRING 
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Indexes of Employment in Manufacturing Industries in Each Geograph, |. 
Division of the United States, by Months, 1927 and 1928 


[NDEX numbers for each month of 1927 and 1928 showing relativ: |y 

the variation in number of persons employed in each of the nije 
geographic divisions of the United States are shown in Table x. 
These index numbers are computed with the data for April, 1924. 
used as 100, no data as to employment by geographic divisions havi) 
been compiled by the bureau previous to that month. | 


TABLE 8.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN EA‘ H 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION IN 1927 AND 1928, BY MONTHS 


[April, 1924=100] 























Geographic division ! 
Month and year , 
. + : East | West | East West 
peh | Middle | North | North | South | south | south | Moun | pac, 
nerand) : | Central | Central | Central | Central 
1927 
On 94.4 93. 4 91.6 93. 5 102. 8 94. 6 95. 4 95. 3 91.6 
February...._.-.__. 95.5; 944! 95.8! 940) 1043! 95.6| 960! 92.0 91.8 
oS eee 95. 1 94.4 97. 4 93.8) 105.2 95. 1 94. 9 90. 9 94. 4 
|” 2 Sa 93, 8 92. 7 97.5 93.7 105.4 94. 4 93. 8 92. 1 95.5 
See 92. 6 91.3 97.3 94. 5 108, 7 93. 0 92.3 95. 1 97.2 
I oh ek cde 91,2 90. 7 96. 1 96.6) 103.1 92.7 92.4 96. 7 99.0 
suly. i>... ae 90. 0 89. 3 92. 9 95. 7 102. 0 90. 9 90. 7 98. 4 98. 0 
OS GP 89. 4 89. 3 94.2 96. 0 101. 5 92.1 91.5 97.0 98, 3 
September........_. 91.4 90.3 | 93. 0 96. 0 104. 0 92. 3 92.8 95. 9 98, 0 
SS eee 91.1 96. 1 92.3 95. 4 103. 7 92.9 91.2 94. 4 97.6 
November._......_- 89. 8 88. 6 89. 2 92.1 103. 0 91. 6 89. 8 95.3 95.1 
December __......_- 88. 0 87.4 90. 0 90. 6 102. 1 91.7 88. 4 91.3 92.0 
1928 
OE a 87. 5 $5.6 | 91.8 89. 9 100. 4 90. 6 86. 9 86. 5 88. 0 
February_..-__.__-- 88. 1 86. 1 96. 2 92.7 100. 7 91.7 87.1 87. 1 88. 6 
Maret. ic. 87.0 86. 3 98. 5 93. 2 102. 2 91.5 87.3 87.9 91.3 
TE, RA we 85. 6 85.3 98. 8 92.7 100. 6 91.7 87.0 89. 1 94. 5 
ON AP aE CT Ts 83. 1 85. 1 100. 8 93. 4 98. 7 90. 1 86. 5 91.9 95.9 
aR eae ae 82. 1 85. 2 101.1 95. 8 98. 6 89. 7 86. 7 95. 0 96. 6 
NE Re Se 82.1 84.3 100. 5 94. 6 96. 3 86, 5 87.7 95. 6 95. 2 
August __..__.. aes SET 84.8 104. 1 94.4 98. 9 89. 6 88. 5 94. 8 97.0 ' 
September. _.... ---- | 842) 863) 105.8) 943] 1004 90. 5 89. 7 95. 4 98. 8 
fn 86. 8 87.8 105. 8 94.8 100. 9 90. 0 89. 5 95. 7 97.7 
November... ___._-- 87.4 87.9} 1024 93. 1 101. 9 91.0 89. 9 94.8 95. 3 
December _____._..- 87.7 87.9 102. 5 93. 3 101, 2 91.0 87.9 93. 1 92.9 
































1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 111. 


The chart on the following page shows for each geographic division 
the trend of employment in each month of 1928 as compared with the 
corresponding month of 1927, the basic data being derived from Table 
8, Ineight of the nine geographic divisions employment in. December, 
1928, stood at nearly the same point as in December, 1927, but in 
the East North Central division there was a variation of more than 
13 per cent. The improvement in 1928 in this division was caused 
very largely by increased activities in the automobile industry. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Selected Manufac: uy, 
Industries in December, 1928 


REPORTS as to time worked and force employed in Decembe, 
were made by 9,128 establishments in the 54 separate industries 
Employees in 85 per cent of these establishments were working {\\| 
time and employees in 15 percent were working part time; while | 
per cent of the establishments were idle, 33 per cent of the establish. 
ments had a full normal force of employees and 66 per cent wer 
operating with reduced forces. 
The establishments in operation had an average of 89 per cent of 
a normal full force of employees who were working an average of 93 
per cent of fulltime. These percentages show an increase of 1 per cent 
in average operating time with no change in average force employed 
as compared with the November report. 


ing 


) 


TABLE 9.—ESTABLISHMENTS IN WHICH EMPLOYEES WORKED FULL AND Part 
TIME AND WHICH EMPLOYED FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN DECEMBER. 
1928 








Operating establishments only 





Establish- || Per cent of 
ments establish- | Average | per cent of | Average 
reporting ments in me — establishments | per cent 
yt — — of full 
with— orms 
worked— — | — 
vic — ployed in 
in «And | establish- 

Full | Part | lishments ® sates 
time | time | operating perating 


| 














Food and kindred products________ 
Slaughtering and meat packing____| 
Confectionery 





Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods__..____- 
Carpets and rugs | 
Dyeing and finishing 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s---__....-------- 
Millinery and lace goods | 


Iron and steel, and their products__| 1, 585 
Iron and steel | 187 
Cast-iron 25 
Structural ironwork 154 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- - 


49 
Machine tools 130 
Steam fittings and steam and hot 

water heating apparatus 102 








Sa2= FSENB 


SS 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
I ig a es 





42BB 

















HER SERS EL BSS SLES SEESESRSSSRZ SSESSES 











Brs 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Table 9-—ESTABLISHMENTS IN WHICH EMPLOYEES WORKED FULL AND PART 
TIME AND WHICH EMPLOYED FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN DECEMBER, 


1928 






ring 
































































































aber , 
rj Operating establishments only 
‘les, 
| 
full . Establish- || Per cent of 
le | ments establish- | Average Percentof | Average 
ish reporting ments in | Per cent | establishments | per cent 
Sh- nebintey whichem-| Offull | operating of full 
vere ployees ime | with— normal 
worked— | worked | force em- 
by em- : 
ployed in 
t of | amap-| establish- 
r 9g sea | a4 Full | Part | lishments eal ngueel operating 
a ber | idle time | time operating foree sores 
Ent } 
ed, d printin 747 | a | os] 7 99 48 52 97 
Pa an ee 
yhoo yom “yn te 190 biiish, 90} 10 9 | 2| 75 92 
Paper boxes. ................---...| 157} 1 || 87] 12 99 41 59 91 
AR Printing, book and job-.........---- ee 96 4 100 50 50 101 
44 Printing, newspapers.......___.._- 159 |__.._- 98 2 100 74 26 104 
Chemicals and allied products_. ___ 978 jo c4s | 90 10 98 18 | 82 16 
id tie ce cisteteesconexe ie | 9] 5 98 40; 60 96 
oe Ee Ee ee ee 84 16 98 4) 96 50 i 
Petroleum refining............--.--- 36 i kts 100 0 100 13 | 87 76 ; 
-_ Stone, clay, and glass produets.___- 10; 5] St) if 98 25 70 83 ! 
CE a Katnibucs ndawe se DP ivatntie eno ate oe le osade 91 gy 99 24 76 78 
= Brick, tile, and terra cotta________- | 433 9 || 82 y ys 19 72 79 
~ | tt RT ET ae 105 2|| 74) 24 96 43 55 93 
iT ae oT AR bees aE RS jl Bbw | 96 4 99 29 71 87 
€ Metal products, other than iron 
tin af Ses TR Ce ere 182 |...... | 88] 17 98 40 60 95 
+ Stamped and enameled ware - ----- TRS | 85) 15 98 42 58 90 
“ Brass, bronze, and copper products) 123 |_____- | §2 18 98 38 62 97 
ing Tobacco products___.__..______.___- 205 21) «80| 19 98 48 51 93 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff_____ ee Bin zs 76 24 98 48 52 88 
Cigars and cigarettes __.......--._- 180 1|| 81 18 98 48 51 94 
w | 
97 Vehicles for land transportation... 989 ______ | 88 12 99 23 77 4 
80 RR rdnine Sete Cicis.s sce a renee 91 9 99 40 60 103 
6 Carriages and wagons.....____...-- "Yea | 67 33 94 17 83 75 
92 Car building and repairing, elec- 
95 <4) SR <a 2 eee | 86 14 99 24 76 85 
8 Car building and repairing, steam- 
. i ee 500 |.....- | 90! 10 99 
89 Miscellaneous industries. _________- 361 86) i 99 
wf Agricultural implements-________-- ” S Raesee | 80 20 99 
4 Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
87 ES EE CEE Sap ape we ht ee 90 10 99 
100 Pianos and organs. ._.._.._.___.__- | Saga 86| 14 100 
89 Rubber boots and shoes--------_--- | ee 67 33 98 
86 Automobile tires_................-- ie + ogre 76} 24 96 
9] I ee ae ee Pes <iek 96 4 100 
RY i 
82 Allindustries..........______.. 85 98 
ay 

















! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 








2. Employment in Coal Mining in December, 1928 


combined—decreased 0.9 per cent in December, 1928, as com- 

ared with November, while pay-roll totals increased 1.2 per 

cent. The considerable increase in pay-roll totals, coupled with a 

decrease in employment, is due to steadier operation in the country as 
a whole in December as compared with November. 

The 800 mines for which reports were received had 173,171 em- 

ployees in December, with total pay rolls in one week of $4,828,695. 


Bian ah in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
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Anthracite 


;. MPLOYMENT in anthracite mines alone was 0.9 per cent le. ; jy 
December, 1928, than in November, but pay-roll totals © ey. 
11.5 per cent higher. The closing down for church celebrations .)( 
other holidays in November was quite general in the anthricite 
region, while operating time in December was steady. 
Returns were made for 59 mines having 39,009 employees in [)e- 
cember and pay-roll totals in one week of $1,393,591. All anthricite 
mines reported are in Pennsylvania. 


Bituminous Coal 


--MPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mines decreased 0.9 per cent 
in December, 1928, as compared with November, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 2.4 per cent. 

The decrease in pay-roll totals was due largely to a disagree ent 
over a new wage scale in one region of the Mountain geographic 
division, which caused a complete stoppage of operations; from 
accounts in the press an agreement has since been reached and work 
resumed. Both employment and pay-roll totals were considera)ly 
reduced in December in the South Atlantic division, several mines 
having been idle which were in operation in November. 

The 740 mines for which reports were received had in Decem)er 
134,162 employees, with pay-roll totals in one week of $3,435,104. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL BITU MI- 
NOUS COAL MINES DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 
1928 








Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 

Per 
Geographic division ! | Mines | cent of | 
Novem- | Decem- change | November, December, 
ber, 1928 | ber, 1928 | | =: 1928 














New England J 
Middle Atlantic $1, 258, 656 
502, 210 
119, 186 
721, 124 
559, 101 
42, 647 
185, 118 
1, 485 | } 47, 062 


134,162 | —0.9 5, 518,902 | 3,435, 104 


=> 


er BSe.5 
eSEZzZS 


oo 
w & 
aes 























1 See footnotes 3 to 11 p. 111. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in December, 1928 


MPLOYMENT in metalliferous mining was 2.4 per cent greater 
E. in December, 1928, than in November, 1928, and pay-roll 
totals were 4.9 per cent larger, according to returns from 25: 
mines having in December 43,893 employees with pay-roll totals in 
one week of $1,330,378. 
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The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 


1925 


















— 
— 





Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
, ~ Per | Per 
Geographic division ! Mines | cent of | cent of 

Novem- | Decem- change | November, December, |} change 
ber, 1928 | ber, 1928 1 928 



























a 





Now EmQiiisesese--- 2-22.22.) - oa SS ees See aed Sn Mn Snes Setanta oe 































ei ee ue Se eee ee eee eS ee Oe Pe eS eee ees eee 
East North Central__-__--.__- 29 9, 152 9, 229 | +0.8 | $243,630 | $247,413 | +16 
West North Central.........._- 40 4, 335 4,321| —0.3| 133,848 135,222} +1.0 
South Atlantic. —__..--- PELE Gee ee names A Ma Ne | I BEES inti RS ee 3 eer 
East South Central_._.........- 5 1, 562 1,545 | —1.1| 24, 477 28,121 | +149 
West South Central. _........-- 47 3, 639 3,844 | +5.6 | 88, 068 100, 208 | +13.8 
Mountain. -....----------------- 112 22, 23,076 | +3.7 719, 352 761,305 | +58 
Pacific. .cpne ttle Bilin mon swt omens 20 1 1,878 | —2.5 | 322 —0.4 

PMS ty 2.4 | 1, 330, 378 4.9 














1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 111. 






4. Employment in Public Utilities in December, 1928 





cember, 1928, than in November, while pay-roll totals decreased 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, as shown by returns from 
5,457 establishments, having in December 460,927 employees, with 
pay-roll totals in one week of $13,741,346. 
The establishments reporting include electric railway, electric 
power and light, gas, water, telephone, and telegraph companies. 
The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 


Fr vcember, 1928, in public utilities was 0.7 per cent less in De- 













COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
ri ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DE- 
CE) » 1928 






























Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
| Estab- Per |__ Per 
Geographic division ! lish cent of | cent of 
/ ments | Novem- | Decem- (change | November,| December, | change 
ber, 1928 | ber, 1928 | 1928 1928 


















| 
} 





| 




























iE | 29, 978 29,687 | —1.0)| $976,805 | $082,460; +0.6 
Middle Atiantie._.............. 964 112, 219 111, 292 —0.8 3, 444, 693 3, 442, 017 —0.1 
East North Central__.__.._._.-- 1, 001 144, 176 142, 981 —0.8 | 4,404,644 4, 484, 866 —0, 2 
West North Central.......____- 1, 021 49, 747 48,991 | —1.5| 1,305,104 | 1,304,859] —() 
South Atlantie......_..___.__- 301 37, 853 37,647 | —0.5 | 1,018,822 | 1,016,422| -0.2 
East South Central... | 140 7, 553 7,895 | +4.5 185, 483 187,658 | +1.2 
West South Central..........__ 141 12, 936 12,446 | —3.8 329, 337 321, 452 —2,4 
Memenaeir a. ....-..-..... | 525 14, 259 14,226 | —0.2 26 | 346, +2.6 
Pactual 2c 2)... 00 1011 1,085 55, 588 55,762 | +0.3| 1,649,768 | 1,654,629] +0.3 











eet | 464, 309 






















2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 





1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 111. 
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5. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in December 

1928 

MPLOYMENT in 2,768 establishments—wholesale and _ etajj 

k. trade combined—increased 19.3 per cent in December, 1928 as 

compared with November, and pay-roll totals increased 12 per 

cent. ‘These establishments in December had 205,141 employees with 
total pay-rolls in one week of $4,806,918. 

The establishments reporting are so carefully selected, from every 
State and from nearly every class of wholesale and retail trade, as to 
be reasonably representative of general conditions in each geographic 
division and consequently in the United States as a whole. | 


Wholesale Trade 


MPLOYMENT in wholesale trade in December, 1928, increased | 
per cent as compared with November, and pay-roll totals increas- 
ed 1.2 per cent, as shown by returns from 1,114 establishments, having 
in December 35,642 employees with total pay-rolls in one week of 
$1,032,670. 
The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEM. 
BER AND DECEMBER, 1928 





: =aeees CRRA Ente eee 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- | Per f | Per 
Geographic division ! lish- | cent of cent of 
Novem- Decem- | change November, December, change 
ber, 1928 | ber, 1928 | 1928 1928 





+1.0 $49, 542 $48, 865 | 
—0.2 238, 520 233, 839 

+3. 4 187, 637 | 194, 764 
+0. 1 162, 400 | 168, 445 
+3. 8 82, 897 83, 708 
—]. 1 52, 621 53, 924 
+2. 1 89, 576 | 90, 512 
—1.2 20, 215 | 20, 190 
—0. 5 137, 165 | 138, 423 


41,0 1,020, 573 1,082, 670 


2nB | 
owe | 
“IG | 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


8 


Sw st 


- 

















&£ 
| £ 
| 





1 See footnotes 3 to 11 p. 111. 
Retail Trade 


F.MPLOYMENT in retail trade increased 24 per cent in December, 

1928, as compared with November, and pay-roll totals were 
15.3 per cent greater, as shown by reports from 1,654 establishments 
having in December 169,499 employees, with total pay-rolls in one 
week of $3,774,248. 

These large increases in December are due of course to Christmas 
buying, a great number of temporary employees being taken on for 
short periods. This part-time work is done for the most part by 
young people at comparatively low pay as shown by a decrease of 
7 per cent in per capita earnings in Setiorwte as compared with 
November. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 
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TasLe 2—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
a. DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND 
DECE) , 



































os "ra | 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- | = Pacem = SF PE Peet! Per 
Geographic division ! lish cent of | cent of 
ments | Novem- | Decem- | change | November,! December, | change 
ber, 1928 | ber, 1928 1928 1928 
i ae : | 
New England. .......-.-.....--. 23 9, 643 11, 437 | +18.6 $221, 160 $248,930 | +12.6 
Middle Atlantic. .........-..-..- 141 35, 261 44, 626 | +26. 6 891,071 | 1,010,208; +13.4 
East North Central_...........- 154 39, 604 48, 766 | +23.1)| 1,039,046} 1,197,291 | +15.2 
West North Central__.........- 68 6, 944 8,158 | +17.5 148, 542 163, 688 | +10.2 
South Atlantic... .............. 500 13, 844 16, 932 | +22.3 280, 794 327,188 | +16.5 
East South Central_._.........- 172 3, 934 4,763 | +21. 1 76, 958 87,237 | +13.4 
West South Central __--.......- 38 6, 016 7,076 | +17.6 108, 202 121,929 | +12.7 
MOUREEIE ath bee bree esc cces 22 1, 412 1,929 | +36. 6 28, 752 34,200 | +18.9 
pr RE Ss Sa 536 20, 078 25,812 | +28.6 478, 389 583,577 | +22.0 
All divisions ___---__._.-- | 1, 654 136, 736, 169,499 | +24.0 | 3,272,914 | 3,774,248 | +15.3 











—_— 


1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 111. 


6. Employment in Hotels in December, 1928 


1928, than in November, and pay-roll totals were 0.6 lower, 
as shown by returns from 465 hotels having in December 
80,720 employees with pay-roll totals in one week of $1,406,618. 

Per capita earnings obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only with no regard to the value 
of board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among em- 
ployees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, 
others are given board only for 1, 2, or 3 meals, while the division of 
tips is made in many ways. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 


Fe 1028, than in in hotels was 1.7 per cent less in December, 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1928 








Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 






































Per Per 

Geographic division ! Hotels cent of cent of 
Novem- | Decem- |change| Novem- Decem- | change 

ber, 1928 | ber, 1928 ber, 1928 | ber, 1928 
New England.................- 26 5, 503 5,174} —6.0 $91, 306 $88, 138 —3. 6 
Middle Atlantic...............- 103 27, 908 27,399 | —1.8| 515,028 512, 935 —0. 4 
East North Central_.........._- 75 16, 024 15,641 | —2.4| 282,302 278,027| —1.5 
West North Central__......_._. 68 8, 739 8,704 | —0.4{ 131,979 131, 502 —0.4 
South Atlantic. __...._....._..- 43 5, 493 5, —4.9 | 81, 100 78, 425 —3.3 
East South Central___.........- 21 3, 515 3,413 | —29| 48,493 47,426} —22 
West South Central..._.......- 39 4, 453 4,508 | +1.2 | 60, 761 62,403 | +2.7 
CU ie nakiy des cnscd~ sone 21 2, 256 2,228 | —1.2 | 38, 833 38, 079 —1.9 
POM bctens ck 0o-0- 020-0. 69 8, 256 8428| +21. 165,409/ 169,683| +26 
All divisions____......... 465 82, 147 80,720 | —1,7 | 1, 415, 391 | 1,406,618 | —0.6 





' See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 111. 
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Employment on Steam Railroads in the United State: 


ber, 


é monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to No 


1928, on Class I railroads--that is, all roads ha: 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown }) 
index numbers published in Table 1. 


emM- 
Ing 
the 


These index numbers are 


constructed from monthly reports of the Interstate Com ere. 
Commission, using the monthly average for 1923 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE VU: 


STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO NOVEMBER, 1928 


| Monthly average, 1923= 100} 


rED 








Month 
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1A verage for 11 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day 


each of November, 1927, and October and November, 1928, 


and 


pay-roll totals for the entire month for each month considered, by 
principal occupational groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“Executives, officials, and staff assistants” 


totals. 


TABLE 2.— 
1927, 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


are omitted from the 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—NOVEMBER, 
AND OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1928 


As data for only the more important 0 


pations are shown Separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups! 








Number of employees at mid- 


dle of month 


Total earnings 





Occupation 
Novem- 
ber, 1927 


October, 
1928 


Novem- 
ber, 1928 





Professional, clerical, and general_| 278, 623 
160, 808 


25, 043 


~ Skilled-trades helpers 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses power plants, and 





271, 639 
155, 876 
24, 617 


428, 802 
69, 543 
222, 863 


459, 512 
313 

55, 255 
100, 844 


37, 700 





52, 450 
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270, 693 
154, 975 
24, 673 


393, 552 
57, 615 


101, 175 
37, 626 





52, 449 





Novem- 
ber, 1937 


21, 557, 016 
3, 180, 231 


37, 345, 361 
5, 034, 575 
14, 512, 068 


62, 384, 589 
15, 104, 995 


9, 006, 858 
11, 626, 962 
3, 819, 957 


4, 288, 541 





— 


hae, 420, 646 bane ne: 604 


21, 968, 354 
3, 238, 176 


41, 725, 293 
5, 763, 648 
17, 171, 642 


64, 378, 254 
16, 206, 075 
9, 332, 469 
12, 076, 028 


3, 704, 820 


4, 523, 663 





| Novem 


| ber, 1928 


$39, 015, 113 
21, 152, 629 
3, 177, 774 
35, 919, 554 
4, 210), 502 
14, 150, 537 
60, 859, 219 
15, 092, 082 
8, 74%, 538 
11, 398, 392 


3, 56 RRO) 


027 


4, 21! 


































TABLE « 


1S ation 
peer cy and hostlers) _ _- 
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2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—NOVEMBER, 
1927, AND OCTOBER ANB NOVEMBER, 1928—Continued 








Occupation 


Number of employees at mid- 
dle of month 





Total earnings 














Transportation, other than | 
train, engine, and yard_________. 
Station agents 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 


LO WERs nbtin booqeswcauwewcce 


Truckers (stations, warehouses, 


and PlathOEMS) - ..42.00-----2-~ 


Crossing and bridge flagmen and 


sUtticd Bicerncentvotccee= 


(yard masters, 


Transportation, train and engine. 


Road conductors. ...........-..-- 
Road brakemen and flagmen_-__- 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. 
Road engineers and motormen.- .-- 
Road firemen and helpers _------- 


Total, all employees_________- | 
































" : — | 
Novem- | October, | Novem-| Novem- October, | Novem- 
| ber, 1927 1928 ber, 1928 | ber, 1927 1928 ber, 1928 
| 
203,243 | 201,641 | 197,899 |$25, 098,670 $26,111,229 |$24, 664, 494 
30, 212 29, 729 29, 663 | 4,723,021 | 4,858,529 4, 677, 226 
24, 094 23, 472 23,235 | 3,671,035 | 3,722,700 | 3, 554, 390 
37, 086 36, 920 35,773 | 3,440,433 | 3,752,076 | 3,397,179 
21,590 | 20,995] 20,852!| 1,665,474 1,626,232] 1, $04, 085 
22, 895 22, 100 21,861 | 4,403,395 | 4,429,695 | 4, 301, 398 
319,749 | 323,902 | 320,188 | 63,346,384 | 71,825,123 | 65, 619, 791 
35, 915 36, 661 35,990 | 8,425,214 | 9,332,925 | 8, 573, 257 
72, 524 73, 157 71, 648 | 12, 369, 783 | 13, 845, 762 | 12, 529, 318 
53. 674 53, 797 54,120 | 9,485,901 | 10,638,575 | 9, 867, 022 
42, 786 43, 595 42,794 | 11, 209, 366 | 13,040,992 | 11, 743, 211 
44, 218 44, 056 43,506 | 8,399,641 | 9, 629, 269 , 666, 
1, 712, 075 |1, 707, 596 |1, 663, 608 |231, 999, 045 pe 520, 198 (230, 379, 569 

















Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various 


State labor offices: 


Monthly period 


PER CENT OF CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STATES 




















| Per cent of change, ; 
October to No- || 





Per cent of change, 
November to De- 
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vember, 1928 cember, 1928 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group 
| 
Employ") Pay roll | Employ-| Pay roll 
~ lowa 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | Food and kindred products_..| +5.4 |......____- 
a ee OS eee —0.4 oe © i a onde Bid wesw wne ees 2 A Re ah eae 
Metals, machinery, and con- Iron and steel works_____.__-_- bs: RIM Ai anssticoeore 2 
VOVORGaieiting «25---0-05 +1.7 +1.7 || Lumber products-___._.....-- MEE lo seeds 
Wood produets_.............- +.2 —3.9 || Leather products. ___________- |e SiR lioade all 
Furs and leather goods.......| —3.3 —2.2 || Paper products, printing and 
Chemicals, oils, and paints...| —1.9 —4.0 SS Se aa = 4 Sen Re 
Printing and paper goods._-_. +11 —3.5 || Patent medicines, chemicals, 
Dertiles. OE A cimesese-+ +s +1.0 +4.4 and compounds-.___-__--._-- —3.2 |.__.. 
Clothing and millinery... __.. —6.7 —13.1 || Stone and clay products-_-_-_! WD |. a ssenie aS 
Food, beverages, and tobacco_| +1.0 —1.3 || Tobacco and cigars. -__...._-- BOA oti 
Railway car shops--_---------- 15,7 |-..---.-- 
All manufacturing in- Various industries _-____-__-__.- +4.7 |... or 
dustries..............- ) ae = -—— 
: | All industries_._........) —.4 |... 
Trade, wholesa:s and retail... +2.7 +2. 2 | 
CATV ICN ce ativdktnewsso..=-- +1.3 +1.9 || 
Public utilities. ............- 0.0 +6. 2 Maryland 
Coal minfmg.................. +.1 8 
Building and contracting -_._- +,2 —1.4 || Food products..._..........-- +.8 +2. 4 
ah cekdincaceucsonncoe +1.2 +3. 2 
All industries__._....... +.5 +1.4 || Iron and steel and their prod- 
i diaiichietd ot dn te eee gw sp lcanie +4. 3 | +15. 0 
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PER CENT OF CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED 87 \7Ro ) 
Continued i PEI 


Monthly period—Continued 





Per cent of change, | Per’ cent 0f change 
November to De- || October to No. 
cember, 1928 | vember, | 928 
State, and industry group State, and industry group Fg St 
{ 
Employ-| ,, 
ment | * ®*Y roll 





Employ- 


ment Pay roll 





Maryland—Continued _ New Jersey ( 


Pril 


Food and kindred products-__- Pa 


Textiles and their products __- 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
Re le sp gE gg 
Lumber and its products-_-__-_- 
Leather and its  aasaaeg 
Tobacco products _ - 
Paper and printing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 


Lumber and its products. ___- 
Leather and its products____- 
Rubber tires___- 

Paper and printing 
Chemicals and allied products_ 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 


= 


NS 
~10e 


| 
ots 
CWO 


sto 


~I 
_ 
CrsIcr wm 


Metal products, other than | 
iron and steel : 
Tobacco products_____-__- 
Machinery (not including 
transportation equipment) __ 
Musical instruments 
Transportation equipment _-___' 
Car building and repairing___| 
Miscellaneous. -_-__.........--- 





nm oO 
bo 
oo 


Te 





t 
Metal products other than | 
iron and steel__ 
Vehicles for land “transporta- | 
tion 
Miscellaneous - 


We 





a 
om mre COO wn 








+}+itt+ ++ + + 


, ADP oe! od hil’ 
wl] 2OOCwwm 


All industries___- ea 


_ 


All industries 





Tear TT New York 
Employ t— 
engi ll || Stone, clay, and glass 
(1919-1923= 100) | Metals and machinery 
Wood manufactures --_--_____- 
of leather, and rubber | 





| Novem- Decem- 
ber, 1928) ber, 1928 


Massachusetts 


cs 
DH W10 WW ke Ww 





z 
@ 
= 








— 
— 


cts 
Cars and general shop con- : 4 
struction and repairs, steam -  < ii C 
November to De- 
cember, 1928 


Oklahoma a 


Cottonseed-oil mills ~—3,2 
| Food production: - 


Confections —18.1 
Creameries and dairies... —3.1 
Flour mills +1.8 
Ice and ice cream —5.4 
Meat and poultry —2.6 
| Lead and zinc: 
Mines and mills +a 


Clothing, men’s and women’s. 

Confectionery 

Cotton goods 

Dyeing and finishing textiles _ 

Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies 

Foundry and machine-shop 
prod 

Furniture 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Jewelry 

Leather, tanned, curried, and | 
finished 

Paper and wood pulp 

Printing and publishing 


Rubber goods, tires, and 
tubes | 


— 
RAASS 
i] OU bo 


= 





— — 
ess8 S F2883 
ee 
Se 
ClNKOO> Wewowm Ware 


F 


— 
Re OM Date 


— 
SS8e 


Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, ete +14.8 
Machine shops and foun- ; 3 
dries —6.1 : 
Tank construction and 
+19.4 


Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline 


ion 


— 


#| 8888 


SARS SESS 
SO, Oewen COAaft® OCHO — HWA 


Textile machinery and parts_- 
Woolen and worsted goods-__- 








~J 
© 


All industries 























TES. 


lange, 
No- 
8 


roll 


+9,3 
+16 


J 


RS We Co wim 


——e — Cae 


Osa 
on 
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pER CENT OF CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 








er cent of change, 

November to De- 

cember, 1928. 
State, and industry group _ a 


| 
} | 
|Employ- Pay roll 



































| ment 

Oklahoma—C ontinued | 
Printing: Job work.....-.-.-.-- +4.3 —21.0 | 
Public utilities: 

Steam-railway shops------ +1.9 —2.3 | 
Street railways---..-..--- | +8.2 +21.6 
Water, light, and power..; +35.4 +43. 7 | 
stone, clay, and glass: 

Brick and tile-........---| —2.2 —3.9 
Cement and plaster -- - - -- +.4 +.4 | 
Crushed stone-_-......---- ; +8.8 —10.1 | 
Glass manufacture-_-._---- | +8.6 | +4.6 | 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture- --- -- Seer 20 +.6 
LaunGglnes, 000...........- | +8.0 | +6.8 | 
Woodworking: | 
DO ii irs dance e case —3.0 | +6.9 | 
Millwork, ete.....-.-....|_ —7.2 | —10.4 | 

All industries..........-. +3.4 | +2.1 

Index numbers 
(1923-1925 = 100) 
Novem-| December, 
ber, 1928 19 
Employment 
Pennsylvania 

Metal products... ...........-- 89.5 86. 7 

Transportation equipment. -.- 66. 0 67.5 

Textile products._........-.-- 97.7 98.8 

Foods and tobacco__-____------ 99. 8 95. 5 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

ES ae 82.0 $1.5 
Lumber products___.-.------- 81.1 76.5 
Chemical products - -. .__.---- 97.7 98. 1 
Leather and rubber products - 95.7 95. 4 
Paper and printing -- ----.-.-. | 942 92. 6 || 

All industries.__......-- 89. 6 88. 3 

Pay roll 

Metal products...._.........- 95.3 93. 0 | 
Transportation equipment-__. 63. 7 67.7 |) 
Textile products__.........--.. 105, 2 108. 8 
Foods and tobacco... _-__--- --- 100. 9 99. 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 84. 2 80. 2 
le Diet a aici « 91.6 _ 81.3 
Chemical products... _._-.-. | 104.8 105. 4 
Leather and rubber products _| 94. 6 98. 2 
Paper and printing ..........- | 109.0 105. 9 

All industries_........-- 93, 2 92. 8 











State, and industry group 


| 


Stone crushing and quarrying_. 
Manufacturing 
Stoneand allied industries- 


EE Se eee 


en 
Light and power-____-_---- 
Printing and publishing -- 
Laundering, cleaning, and 

SEE En 
Chemicals (including 

soap, glue, and explo- 


Rik ie og | 


All manufacturing- ----- 


Construction: 


sp wadeakivood wv 
oe ote | (FEES aa oe 
So ssc bis welemen oa 
Marine dredging, sewer 
digg 


Communication: 
Steam railways-__....--.-- 
Electric railways -___.---_- 
Express, telephone, and 
GRE. 46650%.-..--- 
Wholesale trade ___........--- 
Hotels and restaurants_-___---- 


Nonmanual 


Manufacturing, mines, and 

MRE. 6 th ccknccn~ ee 
Construction -.........-..---- 
Communication -.........---- 
Wholesale trade ___...._.__--- 


Retail trade—sales force only - 
Miscellaneous _ professional 


| 
Per cent of change, 


October to No- 














vember, 1928 
Employ- 

ment Pay roll 
+46, 8 +19. 8 
+.9 —6.9 
—8.4 —15.7 
—12.7 —18.5 
—3.1 —5.8 
+.3 +.4 
+1.4 —3.0 
—3.0 —11.8 
—10 +16 
—.3 —1.2 
+3. 8 +7.6 
—2.2 +6. 6 
—.2 —.9 
—2.0 —1.7 
—.5 +.6 
—1.3 —2.7 
+1.0 +6. 2 
—6.6 —6.0 
—10.5 —10.7 
—10.9 —14.7 
—6. 3 —7.4 
—8.5 —4.3 
+2. 1 +2.7 
—9. 6 —7.6 
eRe Bits catitce 
0.0 —1.4 
—1.5 —2.5 
+18 +1.2 
+3.0 +1.5 
+8. 3 —Li 
+3. 2 —3.2 
hs Aicitemecesui 
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PER CENT OF CHANGES IN EM rae ee eg PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED s7 
ontinu 


Yearly period 








Per cent of change, | Per cent 
November, 1927, Novembe 
to November, 1928 | to Novem! 


State, and industry group State, and industry group 


Employ- 


ment Pay roll 


California New York 


Stone, clay, and glass products_| 2. 2 .4 || Stone, clay, and glass 
Metals, machinery, and con- || Metals and machinery 
veyances +11. 6 || Wood manufactures 
Wood manufactures - - -__ —4. Furs, leather, and rubber | 
Leather and rubber goods_._-| +31. 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete._..| +25. yo ae oils, paints, etc____| 
Printing and paper goods__-__- —.§ 
Textiles_____-- wheaews —4, Printing and paper goods____- 
Clothing, millinery, “and '| Textiles 
laundering —1, -1 || Clothing and millinery 
Foods, beverages, andtobacco.| +4. —.7 || Food and tcbacco 
Water, light, and power —6. || Water, light, and power_____ 
Miscellaneous - - ........--.-.--- i. . All industries... 











mone 








a 





All industries 





| December, 1927 
December 

Employment-— Mia 

index numbers 

(1919-1923 = 100) | Em- 

ploy- 

ment 





| Decem-| Decem- 
ber, 1927, ber, 1928 Oklahoma 


Massach usetts Cottonseed-oil mills 


Food production: 
Boots and shoes 32. 8 | 64.4 | 
Bread and other bakery prod- Confections... __- i 
wets... .....-....-- ; 104. 1 Creameries and dairies____| 
Cars and general shop | con- Flour mills 
struction and repairs, steam 
railroads 
Clothing, men’s and women’s. 
Confectionery 
Cetton goods 
Dyeing and finishing textiles __ 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies_______.- 
Foundry and machine-shop 





Meat and poultry 
Lead and zine: 
Mines and mills_________- —i1. 
Benenes ii... caine +1. 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc +245. 
Machine shops and foun- 


bt Ouae bh 


— 


Hosiery and knit goods 
Jewelry 
Leather, tanned, curried, and 
mR. .;. ed 

r and wood p 

nting and publishing 
Rubber footwear 
Rubber goods, tires, and tubes- 


Textile machinery and parts-__| 
Woolen and worsted goods __-_| 


All industries 


Oil MF, a 
Producing and sasclthe:| | 
manufacture 
Refineries 
Printing: Job work 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railway shops 
Street railways 
Water, light, and power - 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile 
Cement and plaster 
Crushed stone 
Glass manufacture 


eOnmeo w Ok “100 
= 


Cou 


S282 F Kasse 


~I— © 








KWAnmnwwonm 
one 





e|\ SsesShee Sate 


# | SSR8SSSRu 
oO | WR Wawenwo 











ie | 





1 Less than 0.05 per cent change. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGES IN ee ~ PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STATES— 
S~ Yontinu 


Yearly period—Continued 







































































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
ge, December 1927, to November, 1927, 
; December, 1928 | to November, 1928 
ms State, and industry group | = State, and industry group ss 
| | 
imploy- Employ- ; 
rs | Pay roll ieee | Pay roll 
| ae Y . | 2s an 
Oklahoma—Continued | Wisconsin 
‘ Textiles and a: Manual } 
- Textile manufacture_____. +28. 7 +22. 2 : 2 
2 Laundries, ete.......----- 440.8) 44008 eee wH0|  —4k7 
9 Woodworking: ee eae sh) Cae a 
7 Sewell able o%=Jencaun +438.8|  +498.6 || Stone eru oe quae 5 | 40. 2 
Millwork, et@...-........ +18.3 +30. 4 | Stone and allied indus- 
9 E91 ga —9.7 | —8.3 
. All industries... ......-- +22.3 +31.0 eg: MAMIE aah creg-coyecenen 4162! +4331 
MEE sloccegesecanShesed +2.7 —2.0 
8 Index numbers 1 ) RETR Tere +.7 —3.8 
: (1923-1925=100) |, P| Sen S pe aii Se —4,3 —7.2 
{ hn i, MEAS RAE RES Se ae ree —.2 +L8 
Decem-| Decem- || TERS. in case ict saamins —12.1 —11.9 
’ ber, ber, tls aieicie ke Seas wabteals +2.9 +5. 3 
: 1927 1928 Light and power___.._.--- +8.9 +22. 3 
‘. Printing and publishing -- +8. 5 +.1 
Employment Laundering, cleaning, and 
[ee eee 2 eS +2.5 +.9 
Pennsylvania Chemical (including soap, 
glue, and explosives)._...| —20.6 —18.7 
Metal prodmets..........-..-..- 80. 3 86. 7 
Transportation equipment-___- 82. 7 67. 5 |} All manufacturing- --_-_-- +5. 2 +11.3 
Textile products. _---- ae weil 102. 6 98.8 | 
Foods and tobacco-......-.-.-...- 91. 6 95.5 || Construction: 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- TE Sela Si —14,8 —7.9 
0 UWOUE .. ccubt dabbawdscsncces 85. 4 81.5 lle EE Ml —4.6 +3. 7 
Lumber products_._....._.--- 82. 1 76.5 ll al ose aR gi +12. 6 +9. 0 
Chemical products .--....--.-.-- 95. 2 98. 1 Marine dredging, sewer 
) Leather and rubber products.| 100. 7 95. 4 bet lain ale —37.3 —B. 5 
: Paper and printing -......-.-- 99. 1 92.6 || Communication: 
t Steam railways. ---------- —7.1 +4.9 
All industries..._..._._- 87.7 88. 3 || Electric railways - ---_---- —8.9 —7.3 
Express, telephone, and 
Sopnevenee. 2c +118 +13. 5 
) Pay roll Wholesale trade --_______- +9.0 +2.8 
— Hotels and restaurants._..| +3.1 |_....------ 
Metal products.............-- 80. 7 93. 0 
Transportation equipment.___ 84. 2 67.7 Nonmanual 
Textile products__.........--- 113. 4 108. 8 ° 
Foods and tobacco............ 04. 6 99.2 || Manufacturing, mines and 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Se —.6 +2.3 
oT Ro ae eae Se 78.7 80. 2 |} Construction--_.......----_-- —7.7 —5.8 
Lumber products.._.........- 82. 5 81.3 || Communication ------..-_---- +7. 5 +7.1 
Chemical products. ......_-- 103. 1 105. 4 || Wholesale trade__-__.._._.--__- +11.9 +7.8 
Leather and rubber products.} 103.7 98. 2 || Retail trade—sales force only-| -—6.3 —8.7 
Paper and printing ..........- 109. 8 105.9 || Miscellaneous professional 
Da EE CRT ee net +65. 1 +6. 8 
All industries....___.__- 89. 6 92.8 || Hotels and restaurants_____-._- WEEE Ti cccescee~~ 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 


Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food December 
15, 1927, and November 15 and Vecember 15, 1928, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of pork chops was 32.8 cents on December 15, 
1927; 35.7 cents on November 15, 1928; and 31.3 cents on December 
15, 1928. These figures show decreases of 5 per cent in the year and 
12 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
0.1 per cent December 15, 1928, as compared with December 15, 
1927, and a decrease of 0.9 per cent December 15, 1928, as compared 
with November 15, 1928. 


Ete following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 15, 
1928, AND DECEMBER 15, 1927 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Per cent of increase 


Average retail price on— fr} — —— 


compared with— 





Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1927 1928 


8! 








7 
ask 


Snr ow Oe Qe wo 





AL PLS CAEL | cake 


Salmon, canned, red 
Milk, fresh 
Milk, evaporated 


OPAWOS HOW O aWenwo 
AWRWSD SCA@RwWe Me ~1-300 


NSEER BESEE Bes 


Oleomargarine (all butter substi- 
tes). 


Lard 
Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh 





=) 
SRSS NSESe sseae sxeeee 


Snwo 











eis 
BEERS NSEKE Ssepe sespek | 





RSESE 
CowOr an 
“Ie SIH 


— 
S) 
© 


1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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quste 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 192, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 15, 
1928, AND DECEMBER 15, 1927—Continued 


























Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— ft} Dec eo 
ith— 
Article Unit compared with 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1927 1928 1928 1927 1928 
Cents Cents Cents 
aed OE on ohn 9. 2 9.1 9.0 —2 —1 
PE EE RN RE EES, wikis _ hoes 5.4 5.1 5.1 —6 0 
OES a i ae Be do_.-.- 5.2 5.3 5.3 +2 0 
Ths chee oencesachge ne Gpiodlcee al Ree dl eli 9.0 8.9 8.9 —l 0 
Pl Sak iaccsenceasdmenmane aa 8-oz. package__ 9.7 9.5 9.5 —2 0 
a hi i dala a 28-02 pupae. 25. 5 25. 5 25. 5 0 0 
wee SS ahs a a we Pound. ____._- 20. 0 19.8 19.7 —2 = 
ee Ele a. ce pcisintne edsencdidies tml am ae 10.3 9.8 9.9 | —4 +] 
I iis coumaninpondagsel lap ail _ ~Shahee 9.5 12.5 12.8 +35 +2 
Es lati. socnerocts cepe-ineciemeeall diapcasd is bck wad 3.0 2.2 2.2 —27 0 
Pt a SN EE SS a ea Me ies 4.7 6.5/9 7.1 +51 +9 
Fe date © SLL Dieter so enya eames RNa Rd Fin 3.8 4.3 4.7, +24 49 
DUG ICE SE baitedwoccctscandased No. 2 can...-- 11.4 11.7 11.7 +3 0 
CSE Awe decncrecdsdoce divine on © SED 15.7 15.9 15.9 +1 0 
cchitpabdseccnnance<anddlenr<al aa 16.7 16.7 16.7 0 0 
ee Ce nds vice ban odncecl ies a Oe IEEE 11.8 11.9 12.0 +2 +1 
PN CREE ish dondccpbibadeded sae 7.1 6.8 6.7 —6 -1 
Ce ee ote ad RE Bee: 77.3 77.4 77.3 0 —0.1 
RARE Se cet SMES ind Bie, TE Sgt i Sceomc ed 48.1 49.7 49.7 Ae 0 
SE EE ee RS es ee RE ge 13.8 14.0 14.1 +2 +1 
IEE gi Rome le pagar, TEE Ara? A ie 13.7 12.0 11.8 —14 -—2 
i ee... sae canes ecdanae Dozen_-_......- 34.8 33. 7 33. 5 —4 1 
ES tina kaeccommmaniepsalcias enn ee ce aad 52.3 56. 5 47.6 -9 —16 
Wy ENS Dic ninceninndapceldn~es-scupbeneas ‘Rees Seana inane —0. 1 —0.9 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 

fied food articles on December 15, 1913, and on December 15 of each 
ear from 1922 to 1928, together witb percentage changes in Decem- 

bai of each of these specified years, compared with December, 1913. 
For example, the retail price per pound of lard was 15.8 cents in 
December, 1913; 17.5 cents in December, 1922; 18.9 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1923; 22.1 cents in December, 1924; 22.6 cents in December, 
1925; 20.4 cents in December, 1926; 19.2 cents in December, 1927; 
and 18.7 cents in December, 1928. 

As compared with December, 1913, these figures show increases of 
11 per cent in December, 1922; 20 per cent in December, 1923; 40 
per cent in December, 1924; 43 per cent in December, 1925; 29 per 
cent in December, 1926; 22 per cent in December, 1927; and 18 per 
cent in December, 1928. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 49.9 per cent in December, 1928, as compared with December, 
1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER « 


OF INCREASE DECEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED \ 


DECEMBER 15, 19 


13 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


ITH 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Article 


Average retail price on Dec. 15 





1923 | 





Sirloin steak_. pound--. 
Round steak ._..do___- 

Sh Merely #2" ada 
Chuek roast__...do_-_-_- 
Plate beef_.....- 


Ham 

Lamb, leg of. ...do_-_-_- 

| AR 2 do_..- 

Salmon, canned, red 
PACU SEEM: pound 

Milk, fresh__-__- 

Milk, evaporated 

16-0z. can _- 


Oleomargarine (al 1 
butter substitutes) 


LAG... da dice. do___- 
Vegetable lard substi- 
eS pound 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
diel ance hii dial dozen_.- 
Eggs, storage-_-_-..do-_-_-- 
Eo 'Schinw ac eee. 


......802. package-- 
Wheat cereal 

-----20-08. ——,- 
| aaa ts a8 
Beans, navy... .do_.<- 


Corn, canned - - do... 
Peas, canned--_-.do-_.-- 


All articles combined !. 
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50. 0; 49.9 











1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
msumption of the average 


com 


round steak, rib 
eggs, 


of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
y. From January, 1913, to December, 1 
roast, chuck roast, plate 
ter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


the index num 


according to the 
bers included 
{, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn mv.!, 


co 
the iollo 


articles: Sirloin 


Table 3 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied articles of food for the years 1913 and 1928 and for each month 
of 1928. 
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TaBl 


Sirlo’ 
Rou! 
Rib! 
Chu 
Plate 


Pork 
Bace 
Hal 
Lam 
Hen 


Saln 
Mill 
Mill 
But! 
Olec 
bu 
tu 
Che 
Lar 
Veg 
st 
Ege 
Ege 


Bre 
Flo 
Cor 
Rol 
Cor 


Wt 
Ma 
Ric 
Be 
Po 


On 
Ca 
Be 
Co 
Pe 


Te 


ree EN ~EANNO 

“2Sn Sea $ igdsit ovis dK¢ sade 
} . . Sorar~ aDnOS 

axtagy Ss iSaal SSr9 S585 
Orr oon 
AES ANSs 
eeue See" 
a°rS Shs 
CPi See 
SMES Saas 
wr, Ge, Sas ee 
aNE¢ Sax 
SHAN BSRS 
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a“K¢ aaas 











Oct.|Nov.| Dec. 
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OSSa85 
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d“-e¢. sec 
~ HNO SSoon 
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d-£g sss 
hee etO OTrooO 


iveg sdsd 
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3 28-ounce package. 
4 No. 2 can. 





15 





Apr. May 





Mar. 
15 
37. 0} 35. 8) 37.5) 38.8) 41.6) 45.0) 50. 4! 
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3 8-ounce package. 


1 16-ounce can. 


ee, Ses 


Pound. 
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Pound. 
Doren _|___-- 
OFRNG08 <2 disicaicin becetbawa: oe 








STATES, BY YEARS 1913 AND 1928 AND BY MONTHS FOR 1928 





6. cine oe ee 
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substi- 


,. -AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES IN THE UNITED 


t_ . cudiihin AiadeO is 


Chuck roas 
~cceuss bebe Mbascs, 





PE SS ar eS 


sliced.......<}..00.... 
i, Sees ae 


steak..12..@0.2.. 
sliced....--|.--do-_-- 


non,canned,red}_._.do____|_._- 
ymargarine (all |._..do____|_---- 


ork chopS..-.---.|.--d0...- 


stitute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh _ 


Eggs, storage-...--|--- 


sacon, 


Rice. .. ....- <i gieieiaianteaclMes a 


Beans, navy.......j---do____|.. 
Coffee. cet tant pies 


Macaroni._........].-.do_._.}_. 
Potatoes........---|--«00-~.. 


Tomatoes, canned. 


Sugar, granulated __ 


Tea. ___ 
Bananas..iil docs 


Corn meal_........|.-.do___- 
Rolled oats._......j..-do____|_ 
Corn flakes.......- 

Wheat cereal...... 

Peas, canned. ..... 


Sirloin steak..----- 
Plate beef....-----|--- 


Rib roas 
Onions. 


TABLE 
Round 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the chanves jy 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 191% and 
1920 to 1928,° and by months for 1927 and 1928. These index nu». 
bers or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and ar 
computed by dividing the average price of each commodity for each 
month and each year by the average price of that commodity for 19]: 
These figures must be used with caution. For example, the relatiy; 
price of sirloin steak for the year 1928 was 188.2, which means that 
the average money price for the year 1928 was 88.2 per cent higher 
than the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
[1913100] 
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the relative price, 167.7 in 1927, the figures for 1928 show an increase 
of 20% points, but an increase of 12.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
a prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 157.3 for 
November, 1928, and 155.8 for December, 1928. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 


? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp 44 to 
61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49. 
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TaBLE 4-—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1927 AND 1928 


[Average for year 1913—100.0] 
























In ne na 
nd i, 7 ~/ > | | 
ear and Sirloin}Round;| Rib |Chuck' Plate | Pork : in 
m- ya steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon; Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter|/Cheese 
Te a 

ch 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0.| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
: GS es 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 188. 2 
3, a 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0] 135.0] 153.9 
\ 1908»... .-ge005% 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 | 148.9 
v ae: ~~~ sales 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 | 167.0 
at WE. ..sccectea 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 159. 7 
eS ae 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 166. 1 
ley 1096... ...-+--6-< 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 165. 6 
th 1007... ..5-sancn 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 170. 1 
WE. ..«cseneee 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 | 174.2 
1927; January.-| 160.6 | 158.3 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 124.0 | 174.3 | 181.1 | 211.2 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 152.5 170. 1 
February. _} 161.0 | 158.7 | 153.5 | 141.9 | 123.1 { 171.0] 179.6 | 210.8 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 153.5 170. 1 
March. --.- 161.8 | 159.6 | 153.5 | 142.5 | 123.1 | 174.3 | 179.3 | 210.0] 181.7 | 158.4 | 154.6 168. 8 
April..c.is- 164.6 | 163.2 | 156.1 | 145.6 | 125.6 | 175.7 | 178.2 | 210.8 | 182.6 | 157.3 | 152.5 167.9 
*) May. ict 166.5 | 165.5 | 157.6 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 173.3.| 176.3 | 209.3 | 180.3 | 156.2 | 139.4 | 167.4 
JUN8. .caien 166.9 | 165.9 | 157.1 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 165.2 | 174.4 | 206.3 | 170.4 | 156.2 | 135.2 167.4 
Jaly.sé.855 171.7 | 170.0 | 160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 166.2 | 172.6 | 203.0 | 167.1 | 157.3 | 134.2] 167.0 
August_.... 172.0 | 170.9 | 160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 179.5 | 172.2 | 201.9 | 166.2 | 158.4 | 134.2 167.4 
September_; 172.4 | 170.9 ; 160.6 | 150.0 | 128.1 | 193.8 | 172.2 | 200.0 | 166.2 | 158.4 | 139.4] 170.6 
October_._-| 172.0 | 170.0 | 161.1 | 151.9 | 130.6 | 197.6 | 172.6 | 199.3 | 167.6 | 159.6 | 145.4 173. 3 
November -| 171.3 | 169.5 | 161.1 | 153.1 | 133.9 | 172.9 | 171.5 | 197.0 | 167.1 | 159.6 | 147.3 174.7 
December...) 172.8'| 171.3 | 163.6 | 156.9 | 138.0 | 156.2 | 167.8 | 192.9 | 167.6 | 160.7 | 152.5 | 176.5 
1928: January..| 174.8 | 173.1 | 165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 | 165.2 | 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 | 150.9} 177.4 
0 February_-_| 176.4 | 174.4 | 167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 177.4 
March. -.--- 176.8 | 175.3 | 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6 | 174.2 
pe. Le 178.3 | 177.6 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9} 188.1 | 177.0 | 158.4] 143.9 | 172.9 
MGV scncnae 181.5 | 181.2 | 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 142.6 172.4 
JURE. Gunns 186.6 | 186.5 | 175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2 | 174.2 | 157.3 | 140.7 | 172.4 
, SF 195.7 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6} 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4] 141.8] 173.3 
August_-_-_- 200.8 | 202.2 | 184.8 | 185.0 | 162.0 | 190.0 | 165.9 | 204.5 | 172.8 | 158.4 | 144.7] 173.8 
September.| 203.9 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 170.2 | 211.0 | 168.1 | 208.2} 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.4) 175.1 
October_._.| 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0 | 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.1 | 175.6 
D November _| 193.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171 9 | 170.0 | 164.8 | 203.0 | 178.4 | 160.7 | 152.2] 174.2 
December__| 189.8 | 191.5 | 180.3 | 181.9 | 168.6 | 149.0 | 160.4 | 198.5 | 177.9 | 160.7 | 154.8{ 174.2 















| 
All 
. Corn Pota- F 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour Rice Sugar| Tea | Coffee) arti- 
meal toes cles 1 
Se je Bes eh ae i Aas 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Se ee 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
RR ip Cicke: * Ba hag 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8| 153.3 
1g | ee. Bee 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2| 121.1] 141.6 
re OS. poe oe cc 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
| Se gn 2. SM ER a 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3] 145.9 
ne | RS Ca 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.3 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8] 157.4 
; 1926. .................!| 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1] 160.6 
~ ee eS ee RE ae P 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1] 155.4 
h RE ols Br Rag A 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1) 154.3 
1927: January..........| 126.6 | 162.0 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 126.4 | 235.3 | 136.4 | 142.5 | 168.5 | 159.3 
er February..........| 124.1 | 128.1 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 223.5 | 136.4] 142.3 | 167.4] 156.0 
ie Mareh...._........| 122.8 | 102.6 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 217.6 | 134.5 | 142.6 | 165.4 | 153.8 
eee 120.9 | 98.3 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0} 123.0 | 217.6 | 132.7 | 142.6) 163.8) 153.6 
°X OS ales 120.3} 97.4 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 121.8 | 264.7 | 132.7 | 142.3 | 161.7) 155.4 
0 | Se 119.0 | 97.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 352.9 | 132.7 | 142.1 | 160.7) 158.5 
: We eae a5 ~% 119.0 | 107.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 247.1 | 134.5 | 142.5] 159.7] 153.4 
‘RS 119.6 | 121.7 | 166.1 | 169.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 } 200.0 | 132.7 | 142.6] 159.1! 152.4 
, September________- 121.5 | 141.2 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 121.8 | 188.2 | 130.9 | 141.9] 158.7] 154.0 
y October... ........ 124.1 | 164.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3} 120.7 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5] 159.1 | 156.1 
ie November__.__..___| 123.4 | 178.8 | 166.1 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 119.5 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 | 160.4] . 156.5 
December_._...._- 121.5 | 172.8 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 118.4 | 176.5 | 120.1 | 142.1 | 161.4) 155.9 
1928: January_..._____- 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129:1 | 142.3 | 162.8) 155.1 
= February._...__..- 115.8 | 124 9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 163.1] 151.6 
t Mareh_._.___.__...| 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8] 151.4 
’ ADO Biddoe...S 112.7 | 103.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9 | 129.1 | 141.9] 164.1] 152.1 
May....__._..__._.| 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 194.1 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 164.4] 153.8 
he: 115.2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 132.7 | 142.1 | 165.1! 152.6 
SS eae 116. 5 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 135.3 | 132.7 | 142.3] 165.1] 152.8 
Bilis cannons 118.4 | 130.4 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 129.1 | 142.3] 165.8] 154.2 
September_........| 122.2 | 146.1 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 129.4 | 127.3 | 142.3 | 166.1] 157.8 
Octitake:..... 123.4 | 157.4 | 162.5 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 125.5 | 142.5 | 166.4] 156.8 
November_____.._.| 120.9 | 171.9 | 162.5 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6] 129.4 | 123.6 | 142.3] 166.8] 157.3 
December... ......| 118.4 | 169.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 121.8 | 142.1] 166.8] 155.8 












































' 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1928. 
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steak...pound - 
do__- 
do.___- 


Round steak... 
Rib roast__..-.-- 


Sirloin 


Chuck roast.....do__-- 


Plate beef_......do__.-| 16. 
Pork chops......do__-_-.| 34. 
Bacon, sliced_...do____| 40. 
Ham, sliced.....do_...| 48. 


Salmon, canned, red 


_...------pound-_-| 34. 
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~~ kc 5 f 28. 
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Ries 242635 0O- 5l 
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r LI 
CITIES, DECEMBER 15, 1927, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER I5, 1998 Cony & wi 
| a 
New peeene, a ae Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. | Peoria, Il. 
| 
; S | 192 | 8 | jos S| 1928 | S| gos i 
Article & g 3 = is 28 
s > 12> S vey 12 Ss 12 12> Ss wD ey S | on 
_ — _ ce i. _ o- _— = | aa x 
$is/si sig 2/8/58) 8)]¢ 8/$igieig 
FIZ{AlAlzZlAlAIZIA!2 Z2i;Al|alz\2 
as ee bee) ———— | | a 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cts.| Cts.| cy 
Sirloin steak___pound__| 37.0) 43.3 42. 4) 50. 6) 53.9) 52. 5) 42.3] 47.21 46. 8] 38, 46.9) 45.3) 34.8) 39 3 38.9 a Sirloin 
Round steak..__do____| 33 3 38. 6} 38. 2} 47. 1) 50. 9] 50. 0) 37. 0} 41. 5) 40.9} 36.1] 44.1 41.6) 34.0) 38.8 37.7 Roun¢ 
Rib roast_._____ do.___| 31.0} 35.5} 35.7] 43.01 44.9 44. 1) 32. 6} 39.0) 38. 4) 26. 5| 32.4) 31/9 25. 6 31.3! 99 5 MN Rib ro 
Chuck roast _._.do____| 22 5| 25 7 25. 6; 29. 5} 31.4) 30. 6) 24. 4! 28 1| 27.8] 23.1 29. 3) 28.1) 22.8 27. 9) 26,3 IE Chuck 
Plate beef_______ do..._| 19.4) 22. 5] 22.9) 23. 6] 26. 4 25. 7) 17. 5} 20.9} 20.3) 14.6] 18. 7| 19. 15.3 19.7 18.7 fa Plate | 
Pork chops______ do_.._| 32.7| 36. 3] 30.8] 36.9] 39.9 36. 1) 32. 0} 32.9) 30. 6) 30. 5| 34.8) 29. 3 31. 3) 31.9 29.9 MN Pork ¢ 
acon, sliced____do____| 44. 5| 44. 4] 44. 3| 47. 46. 4) 45.0) 43. 1) 42.8) 41.4 48.1] 45.21 45, 47. 7| 43. 8) 42.9 MN Bacon, 
Ham, sliced_____ O-...| 46.8) 51. 5} 48. 5) 56. 5) 58.8] 57.5) 47.2; 46. 3) 49.3) 53. 4! 51.8) 50.4) 49 9 49.9 He Ham, | 
Lamb, leg of____do____| 38. 5 38. 4) 37. 7| 36.3) 37.3] 35.81 40.5 40. 3) 40.0} 37. 6] 36.8) 35.3) 39. 4 38. 5) 37.6 Lamb, 
ate eRe O--~-| 36.0) 37. 1) 36.7] 37. 5| 39.8! 39.1] 36.5 38. 0} 37. 5) 29.8) 32.0) 31.6) 32.2) 34: 34.5 ME Hens. 
Salmon, canned, red Salmo! 

SE pound __} 37.0} 35. 9/ 35.9] 34. 61 30. 8! 30. 35. 7) 35.4) 33.7) 35.8) 34.1) 34.0) 35.5 33.8) 33.4 Milk, | 
Milk, fresh_____ uart._| 14.0) 14.0) 14.0} 16.0] 16.0) 16. 18.0) 18.0) 18.0) 11.3) 11.3) 11.3) 13.0 13.0) 13.9 ; 
Milk, evapora Milk, ¢ 

hie 16-ounce can_-_| 11.2 11.0} 11.0) 11.1 10. 9) 10. 8) 11.8) 11.5) 11.4) 11.8) 11.4) 11. 11.3) 11.2 1 Butter 
Butter________pound__| 58.5, 58.6 59. 9} 61. 3) 59. 4/ 60.6! 60. 5) 60.6) 61.21 53.9 54.1) 54.8) 55.9) 54.4 Oleom: 
Oleomargarine asus 

(all butter substi- Cheese 

tutes).._____ pound. _} 29. 4) 28. 6) 28. 5| 27.3) 28. 5] 98 25. 0} 26. 1) 26.7) 26. 4! 26. 8) 26.9) 28. 9] 28. 9 27.0 
Cheese... do..._| 39. 9} 38.9} 38. 9] 40. 5| 41.3] 40.51 37.5 35. 0} 35. 3} 38.7) 36. 4! 36.3) 38.3) 36 5| 36.2 fm Lard. 
A CSRS do.___| 19.3) 18.7] 18. 6] 20, 20.1) 19.7) 19.1] 18.8] 18. 6] 20. 2! 20. 19.8 19.2) 18.8) 18.5 Vegeta 
Vegetable lard substi- Eggs, 8 

ee es pound. _} 19.6) 20.3] 19.4) 25.5] 25. 7| 25. 23.0) 21.7| 21.6) 25.6) 25.2) 25.4! 27.7) 07 ¢ 27.5 Eggs, s 
Eggs, strictly fresh 

aide ath dail dozen_.| 48.7) 47.6] 50.4 73, 21 74.5 70. 6; 63.0} 62. 9| 60.3) 51.1] 42.8) 47. 4) 60. 49.8) 57. Bread. 
Eggs, storage_._.do.___| 38. 7| 39. 5| 39. 9 42. 9} 43. 2) 43. 7| 47. 5] 46. 4) 45.4! 40.1] 37.8] 39.3] 40, 41.2) 42.9 Flour. 
Bread__.._____ pound._| 8.7) 89 88 96 86 & 9.9 9.9 9.9) 9.7) 9.6 9.7] 10.0) 100 10.0 Corn n 
wee Se do...) 6.6 6.6 6.6 5.4 asi 4 5.5} 5.4] 5.4) 4.5 ne 45 5.2 4.7) 47 Rolled 
Cornmeal_______ do...) 4.4) 4.3) 42 65 66) 6.7) 46 4.7 4.8) 4.6 46 46 49 49 4) Mm Comfi 
Rolled Oats_____ do....| 89 86 86 86 g5i 8 8.4) 8.8) 8.7) 10.1) 10.3) 10.2 9.3 3.4 s5 Wheat 
Cornflakes Macarc 

;--8-ounce package._| 9.6 9.6] 9.4 9.1 8.9 9.0 9.7) 9.7) 9.7) 10.4) 10.1) 10.1) 10.11 9.9 9.6 Rice... 
Wheat cerea! 

-- 28-ounce package._| 24.6) 24.6] 24.91 23 24. 6) 24. 6) 24. 8/ 24.9) 25.3) 27.8] 27.61 27.6) 26.1 25. 8) 25.7 Beans, 
Macaroni_____ . 7) 10. 5} 10. 9} 21. 1) 20. 7| 20. 7] 19, 19.0} 19. 1) 21.3) 21. 1) 20, 8 18.6) 18.8 184 — 
Sh dif chs -2 8.5) 87] 99 9.7] 99] 114 10.7} 10.7) 11.0} 10.9) 10.9) 11.3 10. 0} 10.1 abbas 
Beans, navy 9 11.4) 11.9) 10. 2} 13.2! 13.3] g 12,3) 12.4) 10.1) 13.3) 13.4) 9.0) 12.4 123 Cabbag 
Potatoes. _______ $3) 33 35 25 25 a7 24] 25] 23] 15] ne 24) ic 1.7 J Beans, 
Onions...______~ d 3 6.4) 5.0 66 7.1) 48 7.01 7.5] 53] ef 7.0 5.0) 7.1) 74 cy 
Cabbage-________ 4.7/ 5.0) 3.6 47) 49 4.9 47] 56 3.4) 3.6) 4.4) 3.1) 42 47 Tenn 
Beans, baked omat 

a eae 11. 1) 10.8) 11.0) 11.6) 11.4) 9.9] 10.7 10. 7} 12.9} 13.1) 18.3] 11.1) 10.2 10.5 3 
Corn, canned___do 15. 6) 15. 6) 14. 5) 14.7) 14.8) 14.81 14.7 15. 1) 16.3) 15.7) 15.6) 15.3) 14.8 14.6 om a 

eas, canned_. 16.4) 16.1) 14.7) 15.1) 15.3] 17.4) 17.7 17,4) 15.9) 15. 5) 15.5) 17.4) 17.5 174 Coffee” 

omatoes, canned nee 
No. 2 can 10.9} 11.0) 11.0) 11.7) 11.5 9.7] 10,11 10. 13. 2} 13, 4) 13.4) 12.9 12.4) 123 as. 
Sugar__....___ 6.1) 6.1) 6.2 6.0 6.0 6.8 67 6.7] 7.3) 7.11 69 83 7.5) 7.3 Raisins 

— Fee rete do___. 80. 9} 80. 9} 66. 5| 67.2} 67. 1| 96.4] 94.7 94. 7| 77. 8) 77.0) 77.0} 70.5) 66.0) 66.3 bowie 
Coffee... ....._. 35.0} 34. 9) 46. 4! 45.4] 45.4) 48, 51.0) 51.0) 53.7) 53.6) 53.6) 48.1) 49. 4) 49.4 Orange 
Prunes._________ 13. 8) 13. 8 12. 2) 12.9) 13. 5| 13.3] 13.7 14.0) 14.0) 14.5) 14,8] 17.1 14.9 15.4 
Raisins_________ 10. 2; 10. 0} 13. 2) 12.0) 11.8) 13.5] 11.8 11. 5| 14.7] 13,3) 1 14, 2} 12.1) 122 "The 
Bananas_______ 17. 9| 17. 5| 37.8) 39.1 38. 7) 34. 5) 32. 1| 29. #11. 9) 911, 2) 913, 4) 211. 2) 29. 8} 29.8 include 

be ceneses ~---| 46.9) 51.7) 49. 4! 62. 7) 67. 3] 56.8) 51. 1| 59, 5| 46, 54. 4) 56.1) 48.7) 49.7 4. 3) 517 1 Per 
- ‘No. 
? Per pound. 
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1 The steak for which prices are here noted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse” steak. 
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EEN EE eee eae 
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ee ee Red 
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Relled G60a.48 6s 242... cee 


_....-.-pound 


Sh ddinticet Se EO. 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) 
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SS! Re See 


Salmon, canned, red__._.........do____| 38. 








Bacon, Meeee..c ib kdl ok ed 


Rib rOgtE snae oo UE 
Chuck S@6NBU6. 42224. 5.4 SL kk 
? Per pound. 


Round 600d. hcct SS. 


Pork chops. 


CITI 


Hens-- 


TABLE 
Corn flakes_..........8-ounce package-_| 10. 


Wheat cereal___.___.28-ounce package__| 26. 


Macaroni___................-..pound_-| 18, 


Orange. sc 2. is, 3s ob. ek a > BEES F 


Raisiteiicc ss i625 be: ke pei os 
Banga o) 28 oh a 


Tomatoes, canned_-_.._._........do____| 
Coffee at aude hts ol ek SO I 


Corn, oe os aa a 
Peas, GML. on al ol i del iL 


Beans, baked_____- 


oi a ee ae! eee 
Cobban osc bse 5k it 5 Ooo 


Beant, Se 0 ey se a 
Potatei fae Ah. cdi den wdc GOI 


Eggs, strictly fresh... ___- 
Corn me@hi. 38 ik. ck. 


Milk, evaporated____...__.16-ounce can__ 
Vegetable lard substitute. ____- 


Flour_- 
Sugar_- 
Tea. 


Lard____. 


Milk, fresMi. 26.23... Li quart. 
Butte? ic cides <5s< 


Lamb, Mepis. 5: Rt Ae LB 


Ham, sliced - - --- 


Sirloin steak...................pound..- 
Plate hOB L. 12.5. 
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Table 6 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of food 
in the United States from 1890 to 1928. The percentage decrease in 
the cost from 1927 to 1928 was 0.7, while the percentage increase from 
1890 to 1928 was 122. This means that the cost of food in 1928 was 
nearly two and a quarter times as much as it was in 1890. 







TasLE 6.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1928! 







| Average for year 1913= 100) 























































Relative Relative Relative Relative 
price price price | price 

wre 20th 69.6 || 1900..........| 687]|1910..........| 93.0 | 1920...........| 203.4 

Spe ERS ty 5 ih BR sae. 1) eee. 92.0 |} 1921__.____.__- 153.3 

REE ee 83 2 eS <i & » ef: 07.6 ii 20023. ........<:< 141.6 

Bs ren, ar pninontl Fa et Bane cee e iii rece. Ls g- aarp 146. 2 

ee le ee 76.0 |} 1914_..._____. 46. ee 145.9 

66.5 || 1905__ mod 23) =e et | eae Seer 157.4 

ak San 64.9 || 1906_- sae _ & » SF Sa | eh | ee 160. 6 

RSEREL: "E> eal 65. 4 || 1907_- wad it) | «sa . ig. s=-eeee 155. 4 

ae ee 67.1 1908 __ mt a ee 168. 3 SG fhcacsscZ 154.3 
Sea Stee 67.7 oa coca Pe © Oc cwwcmcec 185. 9 || 

















1 The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throughout 
the period, but a sufficient number have been used fairly to represent food as a whole. From 1890 to 1907, 
30 articles were used; from 1907 to 1913, 15 articles; from 1913 to 1920, 22 articles; and from 1921, 43 articles. 
The relatives for the period have been so computed as to be comparable with each other. 





Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 





‘TABLE 7 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in December, 1928, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in December, 1927, and November 
1928. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and 
the 1-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 















5 For list of articles see note 1, p. 146. 

‘ The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1927, p. 26. 
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Taste 7.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEM?: 
1928, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1928, DECEMBER, 1927, AND \\ 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 











| | | 
} 
| Percent- | Percentage decrease Percent- | Percentage dec: ex. 
age in- | December, 1928, || poviny | December, 
crease compared with I} crease compared w 

| Decem- Decem- 
ber, 1928 i| ber, 1928 | 
compared) Decem- Novem- | compared; Decem- | Novem- | 
‘with 1913 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1928 with 1913| ber, 1927 | ber, 1.2 ellat 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- - 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month o/ h 
December 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 7 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 38 cities pos 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included Brid 
in the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, " 
Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, 
Fall River, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Man- 
chester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, | 
New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., But 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Cha 
Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. % 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the Chi 
merchants responded in December, 1928: 


RETAIu- PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR DECEMBER, 1928 B 











Geographical division 





North | South | North | South | wooo Cu 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central ; i 








Percentage of reports received_...........- ; 99. 4 99. 0 99. 0 97.0 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received___.____- 12 6 10 5 





of | 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States’ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
December 15, 1927, and November 15 and December 15, 1928, 
for the United States and for each of the cities from which retail 

vod prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal deliv- 

red to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in 
ellar or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
‘nown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
ities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
or household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


ripLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1927, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1928 






















1 


| 1927 | 1928 | 1927 1928 




















} 
City, and kind of coal Ties. | Mow Dee City, and kind of coal Dec. | Nov. | Dec 
1 | 15 15 15 15 15 

Sener ae oS ER RA ens nachdilecaiios 

Inited States: Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove— _ Re ee $15. 20 |$15. 35 | $15. 35 
Average price___...... $15. 45 ($15. 38 | $15. 40 | Creiee.... ....-sptadis 14.80 | 14.97 14. 97 
Index (1913=100)__...- | 199.9 | 199.1 199. 3 Bituminous, prepared 

Chestnut— sizes— 

Average price. ____..../$15. 08 ($15.06 | $15. 07 High volatile__.._...__ 7.81 | 7.26 7. 26 
Index (1913=100)__._.. | 190.6 | 190. 3 190. 4 Low volatile REF Se 9.81 | 10.03 10. 03 

Bituminous— | Columbus, Ohio: 

Average price___.._.....| $9.31 | $9.07 | $9.11 | Bituminous, prepared 

Index (1913=100)__......) 171.3 | 166.9 167.6 sizes— 

High volatile___......- 6.91} 6.11 5. 82 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile._......_- 8.38 | 8.25 8.13 
Bituminous, prepared sizes, $8.37 | $7.97 | $8.00 | Dallas, Tex.: 
Baltimore, Md.: Arkansas anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | | SMES EEE aa 15.50 | 15.75 | 15.75 
Seve... csibcieas sok his De + 16.00 |! 16.00 | 1 16.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes} 12.70 | 13.08 | 13.08 
Chest cc nbcdectancts 115.25 |! 15.50 | 115.50 | Denver, Colo.: 

Bituminous, run of mine, | Colorado anthracite— 
high volatile. _.........- | 814) 8.00 8. 00 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_| 16.10 | 16.00} 16.00 

Birmingham, Ala.: Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____| 16.10 | 16.00] 16.00 

Bituminous, prepared sizes|) 7.79 | 7.64 7. 68 Bituminous, prepared 

Boston, Mass.: NE 25 os as Secesipinetsrnn debits 10.58 | 10.57 | 10.57 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Detroit, Mich.: 

Stove Ku eek.y... cael 16.25 | 16.25 | 16.25 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Chestnut__............_) 16.00 | 16.00 | 16.00 __ | Ne 16.00 | 16.00} 16.00 

; Bridgeport, Conn.: CResmiNGs 4... csstis 15.50 | 15.50; 15.50 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | Bituminous— 

Stove...cic wit ssbecco | 15.00 | 15.50 | 15.50 Prepared sizes— 

Chest satiate. | 15.00 | 15.50 | 15.50 High volatile___._____- 8.50 | 8.27 8. 31 

Buffalo, N. Y.: | Low volatile. _______- 10.28 | 10.16 | 10.38 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Run of mine— 

Stovevlaswiebeskilpiosuw | 13.97 | 14.02 14. 02 Low volatile... ._..._- 7. 83 8. 00 

CORRES seek oeesind conn _ 13. 57 | 13. 54 13. 53 | Fall River, Mass.: 

Butte, Mont.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes, 10.95 | 10.93 | 10.91 ng, a SES Fae 16.75 | 16.50 | 16.50 
Charleston, 8. C.: op Re ee 16. 25 | 16.25 | 16.25 


Bituminous, prepared sizes| 11.00 | 9. 67 9.67 | Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous, prepared 























Chicago, Tl.: ECTS eee Se 12.80 | 13.00 | 13.20 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Indianapolis, Ind.: 
a. | 16.95 | 16.90 16.90 Bituminous— 
CHOIR ictcditscrwerhis diced | 16.46 | 16.45 | 16.45 | Prepared sizes— 
Bituminous— | High volatile_.._.._..- 6.67 | 6.46 | 6.37 
Prepared sizes— Low volatile___....._. 8.93 | 9.00 9.11 
High volatile_......... 8.61 | 8.53 8. 45 | Run of mine— 
Low volatile._........ | 11.85 | 11.85 11. 85 Low volatile. _-—......- 7.38 | 7.00 7. 00 
Run of mine— || Jacksonville, Fla.: 
.. , Low volatile. _........ 8.25 | 8.25 8.25 || Bituminous, prepared 
Cincinnati, Ohio: “<> PS memati. abatipe 14.00 | 12.00! 12.00 
Bituminous— | Kansas City, Mo.: 
Prepared sizes— | Arkansas anthracite— 
High volatile......_._- 6.50} 557 | 5.57 | Furnace..........------- 14.20| 12.70| 12.60 
Low volatile. ......... | 7.81] 7.79 7. 47 | Stove No. 4.___.......-- | 15.33 | 14.33 | 14.33 


' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
« Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issue 
ofthe Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOU; EHO 
USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1927, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1928—Con 

















1927 


City, and kind of coal 
Dec. 
15 








Kansas City, Mo.—Con. 




















































eben at aan 10.55 | 9.80 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Bituminous, prepared | 

SE SEA eee | ee 6.50 | 16. 25 
Leulevilia, Ky.: . 
Bituminous, prepared | 

sizes— 

High volatile............| 7.14] 6.65 

Low volatile___........- 9.50 | 9.25 
Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Tl gl RE ae SR | 17.50 | 17. 25 
0 I Be | 17. 25 | 17.00 

Memphis, Tenn.: 

Bituminous, prepared | | 

a eee 8. 30 | 7. 41 
Milwaukee, Wis.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
_ _,., Se RE DS | 16.65 | 16.30 
SESH Sas | 16.20 | 15.90 

Bituminous, prepared | 
sizes— 

High volatile__.._____- 8.00 | 7.80 
Low volatile_ ~~-------| 11.12 11. 08 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Re PERSE | 18.15 | 18. 28 
SERENA ES: 17.70 | 17.90 

Bituminous, prepared 

sizes— 
High volatile__._.______- 10.81 | 10.94 
bare Voueee. . ns. 13.75 | 13.50 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous, prepared 
ES a) | aS F 9.71 | 9.69 
Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SNES Beni RES 14. 00 | 14. 00 
Chatett.....: .....0c-daa 13. 50 | 13. 50 

New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RSENS Sea 15.10 | 14.90 
0 See tee 15.10 | 14.90 

New Orleans, La.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes. 11. 29 10. 21 

New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
RAS OF Lokee: | 14. 75 | 14. 75 
Chestnut .---.....-..... | 14.42 | 14.25 

Norfotk, Va. | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
So Se es ee 15.00 | 15. 00 
3 Se 15.00 | 15.00 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile_.....___- | 7.88 | 7.88 
Low volatile_.__._..__- 10. 50 | 10. 50 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile . ........- 7.00 | 7.00 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.21 | 9.56 
Peoria, II1.: 
Bituminous, yeeepeeee sizes_| 7.12 | 6.88 
Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

i RS Pies 115.04 |! 14.57 
ie! We" 5 Bilonctie 114.54 |1 14.11 








Bituminous, prepared 
__» op Fe Sa Rt: 2 ee PCa ee! $7. 50 | $7. 28 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
EE ae Pees Toe 13. 50 | 13. 50 


Nov. 
15 











1928 














10. 50 
7. 00 
9. 56 
6. 91 


1 14. 67 
114.11 








16. 25 | 


=~ 
—_ 
oa 


$7. 28 


13. 50 || 
10. 25 || 


If 


City, and kind of coal 


1927 








Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


Chestnut 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
| Portland, Me. 

i ee aaa 7% a ag cet 
ar ET 
| Portland, Oreg.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Providence, R. 3,3 


Stove 


Richmond, Va.: . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove _. 


Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— 
High volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
Low volatile 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
RNs 0d Site 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut . pt OE I: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
8 


Bituminous, prepared 


High volatile - 
Low volatile 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, | and 2 mixed_. 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed _. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg- -..........- 
Cc Saves anthracite— 


gg 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes- 
Springfield, I1l.: 
Bituminous, pre 
Washington, D. 
Pennsylvania enitwesiie— 


ared Sizes. 


Bituminous— 
Pre sizes— 
h volatile 
Low volatile 
Run of mine— 
Mixed 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Pennsylv ania anthracite— 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


26. 50 


25. 75 
17. 25 


111.13 
10. 75 
10. 50 
10. 06 

4.44 


915.51 
215.01 


28.75 
211.00 


27. 88 


















2 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


2 16. 
216. 


00 
00 


— 


oo 


Do 


78 


5O 


14. 
14. 


6Y 
19 | 


16. 65 
16. 40 
6. : 


18. 
17. 


30 
90 


10. 


13. 50 


18. 00 
18. 00 
. 24 


26. 


25. 
17. 


00 


50 
25 


110.62 
10. 53 
10. 33 
10. 48 

4. 24 


115. 63 


19. 25 
111.42 |! 


17, 63 





! All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half t ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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OO | 216 
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14. 7§ 
14. 25 


16. 75 
16, 45 


6, 25 


18, 30 


10. 70 
13. 0 


18. 00 
18. 0 

7, % 
26, 0 
25. 50 


16. 75 
1 10.62 
10. 53 
10. 33 


10, 48 
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1915 
1916 
1917 
9 
191 
192 
199 
19% 


19% 























RETAIL PRICES OF COAL 


The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 
‘9 1926, and for each month of 1927 and 1928. 
for the year 1913 has been made from the averages for January and 
july of that year. The average price for each month has been divided 
py this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the relative price. 
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An average price 


TasLe 2—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1928 


























13. 49 
Year and month mye 
6. 00 - 
6. 00 
price 
5.0 “ues teianianstcdiabtelaa essen 
0. UO 
1913— ne | 
Average for year------.---- $7. 73 
8 38 RE aitinwsnocsenee~ 7.99 
4. 78 eee eT 7. 46 | 
1914— 
7. 50 Sait osanécnn ance 7. 80 | 
RS Sa 7. 60 | 
1915— San 
1.75 a 7, 83 
1 25 PE tin cattndidecscagessdne 7. 54 | 
1916— 
BE titencccdha ds agtdag 7. 93 
75 } | 5 ey te SR ose 8. 12 
45 1917 
.% ae 9. 29 
POR, ESE Pe eee ee | 9. 08 
918— 
. 30 PN i A Md. - 6 ec tbccsia 9. 88 
a) SS, a Sn 9. 96 
1919— 
JOUER. tidak s 456. eh RL 11, 51 
70 ihe ewibng patina 12.14 
50 1920— 
(EE ee 12. 59 
an ER hi la eel 14, 28 
0 
00 
lhe OE ee er 



















ie Bee eee 

eee oe 

7. ON | 
(PY 15. 24 

1925— 
53 eee 15. 45 
33 a eee a 15. 14 
1926—- 

4 EL A ae () 
SU ol, cod 15. 43 

4 1927— 
fa oe 15. 66 
a, SSeS | 15. 65 

3 aT 15. 60 

3 4 See 14. 94 
i 14. 88 
WO te sk SS 15. 06 

5 PT, SS ee 15. 15 

2 a eae 15. 15 
_ SRctSRiReieepaeses: 15. 38 

3 J 9» ise: 15, 42 
NOUNS 15. 44 
December................-. 15. 45 


' Insufficient data. 


| 

| ail 

| Average | Relative 
| 


price 


_—— 


$2 88 S&8 


ao ono GSH 


_— oO _=— 
a8 &® 
orn wn 


BS 
oe 






Chestnut 


price | price 

$7.91 | 100. 0 | 
8.15 | 103. 0 
7. 68 97.0 
8. 00 101. 0 | 
7. 78 98. 3 
7.99 101.0 
7.73 97.7 
8. 13 102. 7 
8. 28 104. 6 
9. 40 118.8 
9. 16 115.7 








=_—e 
oS 
S&8 


— 
Ne 
 ° 
—_— aD 
~I— 


—— 
kd 
wn 
CES | 


—- 
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=e 
or 


— 
og 


— 
gon 


. 10 


. 37 
. 93 


-— 
or 


(?) 
15. 19 
15. 42 
15. 44 
15. 36 
14. 61 
14. 53 
14. 70 
14. 81 
14. 80 
15. 03 
15. 07 
15. 07 








15. 08 


Average | Relative 


Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash— 


126. 
127. 


146. 
153. 


161. 
181. 


moo CONF WHI 


184. 


ee ee ee 
SESSSARS 
Qk OOK -3IA®D 














= 
S$ &8 


— 
PS PN 
oo 
ao 


2s 


01 
on 


PCOOOSC MOMMA MOooo PO PO MS 
SeRESeseezes 


Bituminous 
Average Relative 
price price 

$5. 43 100. 0 
5. 48 100. 8 
5. 39 99. 2 
5. 97 109. 9 
5. 46 100. 6 
5. 71 105. 2 
5. 44 100. 1 
5. 69 104. 8 
5. 52 101. 6 
6. 96 128. 1 
7. 21 132. 7 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED 87\7p 3 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1928—Contin:ieq -_ 








— 





Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash— Bitumino 





| 





































Year and month Stove Chestnut 
Average | Relative | Average | Relative Price ; 
price price price | price 
1928— 
I 2. coon cand etiee bisa $15. 44 199. 8 $15. 08 190. 6 $9. 171.1 
MS ae ee 15. 44 199. 9 15. 09 190. 6 9. 7 
Sa Wp? Tae 15. 43 199. 8 15. 08 190. 5 9. 
2a eis ae aigeN Fence = ea 14. 95 193. 4 14. 64 185. 0 8. 
SIN 2x ile vacsn biapiatonaledbinilieis nant 14. 74 190. 8 14, 46 182.7 8. 
EE RS EES aie ae 14. 89 192. 7 14. 61 184. 6 8. 
eee leer eee 14. 91 192. 9 14. 63 184. 9 8. 
Ds. . 2ubitinandun — 14. 95 193. 5 14. 76 186. 5 8. 
September - _-_--- eaten 15. 21 196. 9 14. 93 188. 7 8. 
ES SE pa re 15. 26 197.6 14. 98 | 189. 3 8. 
7 ee 15, 38 199. 1 15. 06 190. 3 9. 
December... -_-_-_--- pedi * 15. 40 199. 3 15. 07 | 190. 4 9. 




















Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 
6 tae net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use in 





each of 51 cities is shown in the following table. In Table 

1 the average family consumption of manufactured gas is 
assumed to be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where a service 
charge or a sliding scale is in operation, families using less than 
3,000 cubic feet per month pay a somewhat higher rate than here 
shown, while those consuming more than this amount pay a lower 
rate. The figures here given are believed to represent quite closely 
the actual monthly cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the average 
e-earner’s family. Prices for natural gas and for manufactured 

aad 1 natural mixed gas are shown in Table 2 for those cities where it 
is in general use. These prices are based on an estimated average 
family consumption of 5,000 cubic feet per month. 













TABLE 1.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON A 
FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 
APRIL, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1928, BY CITIES 





















































Apr. | Apr. | | June June | | June June | June | Dee. | June | Dec. 
City 15, 15, | 15, 15, | 4%, 15, 15, 15, 15, | 15, 
1913 1918 | 1923 28 | 
I 8 sce cbk nel $1.00 $1.00 | $1.65 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 m.! 55 | $1.55 
SS es os ote . 90 - 75 - 92 . 85 . 85 . 85 . 85 : » j 
ne oe 1.00; .9% . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 
at EC a iAP ey Sets -81; .86; 125) 120; 118; 118] 118 
EE ie IE ere | 1.00; 1.00; 150; 1.45/| 1.45] 1.45] 1.45 
DE tp A ET ate. . 1. RE ot, I! a a See engages oy cits Se 
RR al aap ES Sani 1.49; 1.49; 2.10; 2.10; 2.10; 2.10] 2.10} 2.10] 2.10 2.10 
Charleston, 8. C.........-.... 1.10; 1.10; 1.55] 1.55| 155] 1.55] 1.55] 1.55] 1.55 1. 55 
REST Se Sp ch Nest leo 80 -72| 1.07}; 1.02; 1.02) 1.02] 1.02] 1,02 . 98 98 
elit iach SRE Tae 80 80 -80| 1.25) 1.25| 1.25] 1.25] 1.25) 1.25 1, 25 
eR Spl sc Bi - 85 85 . 95 - 95 - 95 . 95 . 90 . 90 - 90 |- 
Be dy chnapc>sa2sianele 75 75 .79 . 82 . 82 .79 .79 .79 .79 79 
I iin ren oscinecsinneigne . 80 95; 1.15; 1.15} 1.15) 1.15] 1.15] 1.15] 1.15 1. 10 
doa batceivcelasassatepaeeee Ss kee $e 4 2a BE > Ss SA inet, «pie woe 
DS onnnccadncicnhesu - 60 55} 1.15| 1.15} 1.10 . 05 4 
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.BLE 1.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON A 












































FAMILY CONSUMPTION ‘OF 3 ,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 
4 PRIL, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1928, BY CITIES—Continued 

Apr. | Apr. | June | June | June | June | June | Dec. | June | Dec. 

City B,.. ). UWB d +18, ‘15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 

1913 1918 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1927 1928 1928 

tM oe 2) 9 eae oe 8 ERE pire Pai lg BC A sere 
Jacksonville... ........-...---.| $1.20 | $1.25 | $1.65 | $1.97 | $1.97 | $1.97 $1.92 | $1.92 | $1.92 | $1.92 
Manchester-..-...-..--------- | 1.10!) 1.00) 1.48| 1.38|) 138] 1L38| 138) 1.38) 134 1. 34 
CE RN 1.00 . 93 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 
Milwaukee-------- FE SOPLET P . 75 ~ 15 . 86 . 82 . 82 . 82 . 82 . 82 . 82 . 82 
M inR@GRONRl an -- 5d deep. ~- ene | 85 «77 | 1.05 1.01 . 95 . 97 .96 |) .94 . 94 . 90 
M obit. o, cbt. 45568825 | 1.10 1,10 1. 80 1. 80 1. 80 1. 80 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 
WN eWnt cibictieeh on cdane ns aes , 1.00 . 97 1, 25 1, 20 1. 20 1. 20 1, 20 1, 20 1, 20 1. 20 
New Haevem@........c2i55. 22-5 | 90 1. 00 1. 18 1. 18 1. 13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 
i ode Me ee 1.10 1.00 1. 30 1. 30 1. 30 1. 30 1. 30 1. 30 Sane 
a iste seek oversee . 84 . 83 1, 23 1, 23 1, 23 1, 23 1. 24 1. 24 1. 25 1, 25 
Noapie ette Misia Grin ecwaas es 1. 20 1. 40 1. 40 1. 40 1, 33 1. 33 1. 33 1. 33 1, 33 
OmeMadids Shiekh oy i sus ct iopel 1.15 1.15 1.18 1.18 1. 08 1. 08 1, 08 1.00 1.00 1. 00 
Mah. atin, apie ar pagers ett . 90 . 85 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1. 20 1, 20 
Phie.....--.--... _.--. 100} 1.00/} 1.00; 1.00} 1.00; 1.00} 1.00; 1.00] 1.00 1. 00 
ee 2.00) 1 Lb casanthpncccoe Se a a a? a A 
Portlama@, meee s .. 2... -.2.-.-. 1.10 1.00, 1.55 1. 55 1. 55 1. 50 1. 42 1. 42 1, 42 1. 42 
Portia sarees J ..........-.- . 95 95 | 1.16 1. 16 1. 16 1.19 1.17 117; 1.17 1.17 
ge ia I a a . 85 1.00 | 1.22 1. 22 1.17 ‘37 1.13 1.13; 113 1.13 
Rig 6 5c dink ana pe--0 . 90 .80/ 1.30) 130) 130] 1.29] 1.29; 1.29; 1.29 1. 29 
re a eee 95} .95, 1.05) 1.00) 1.00; 1.00} 1.00; 1.00) 1.00 1. 00 
| | 
Bt: Te 5 dics en emamion .80; .75 1.00; 1.00; 1.00; 1.00; 1.00 1.00; 1.00 1, 00 
v-., “Saha . 95 . 85 . 85 . 85 . 85 . 90 . 90 . 90 . 90 . 90 
Salt Lake City TSR TREE Nae a . 87 . 87 1, 57 1, 57 1, 54 1. 53 1. 52 1.52; 151 1. 51 
a lttttiti«é*CN a | f5| .85 .92; 1.00! 1.05 . 95 . 95 . 95 . 94 . 94 
Savannah EN ein hse tweety ein bas emad Nise aiiiel 1.45); 1.45) 1.45] 1.45] 145) 1.45] 1.45 1, 45 
Settee... ous cos anaren . 95 1.15 1. 60 1. 50 1. 50 1. 50 1. 40 1. 40 1, 40 1. 40 
ee Ok ee eee eae a ea | 1.00 1, 20 1. 45 1, 45 1, 45 1, 45 1. 45 1. 45 1. 45 1. 45 
Sr 4 onncentccdaus | 100} 100] 135] 135| L385] 1.25 |} 1.25) 1 25 | 1.25 1. 25 
Washington, D. C__-_..___... . 93 .90| 1.05) 1.00; 100; 1.00; 1.00; 100; 100| 100 
i i i i 








TABLE 2.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMP 
TION OF 5,000 CUBIC FEET IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, TO DECEM 

















BER, 1928, BY CITIES 
Natural Gas 
a ead, 
Apr. | Apr. | June | June | June | June | June | Dec. | June | Dec. 
City 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1913 1918 1923 | 1924 1925 1926 1927 1927 1928 1928 
Bult Poe kia as. A AS ie ee Saeco 
Cineinnati.................--- 80 | =. 35 | $0.50 | $0.50 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 
Clovenamg.._..........-------- | .30 + 55 . 55 . 55 ; - 60 . . 60 , 
FC ae eR 45 : 
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From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921; March 15, June 15, Sep. 
tember 15, and December 15, 1922, 1923, and 1924; and June 15 and 
December 15, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928. These prices are based 
on an estimated average family consumption of 3,000 cubic feet. 

Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price in each 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

The price of manufactured gas in December, 1928, showed an 
increase of 28.4 per cent since April, 1913. From June, 1928, to 
‘December, 1928, there was an increase of eight-tenths of 1 per cent 
in the price of gas. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFAC. 
TURED GASIN UNITED STATES, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CU BIC 
FEET IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1928 























Average | Relative Average | Relative 
Date net price price | Date | net price price 

Peek Pee | eh eS # | — | 
TB $0. 95 100. 0 | RR eens $1. 24 130. 5 
PR SEE . 94 Se” SS | ae 1. 24 130. 5 
js  .. |” SESE Ree. . 93 00.08 Bet. Mis 100. x. 5.5. so cccsccee 1. 25 131.6 
ao , ” eae. 92 96.8 || Mar. 15, 1924................. | 1. 24 | 130. 5 
“> ee ee 91 95.8 || June 15, 1924..........-.......| 1. 24 | 130.5 
“eS PP ae: 95 100.0 |] Sept. 15, 1924................. 1, 24 | 130. 5 
Apr. 15, 1919_._-._-- A? de Bi Bd. 1. 04 109.5 || Dec. 15, 1924...........---..-- 1. 24 | 130. 5 
ek Ree ae 1.09 114.7 || Jume 15, 1925__.........-.-.-.. 1. 23 | 129. 5 
May 15, 1921______ odietectasikale 1. 32 138.9 || Dec. 15, 1925..................| 1. 23 | 129. 5 
5 ¢ Wea eden 1.31 137.9 || June 15, 1926__..._.....-_--.--| 1. 23 | 129. 5 
ee, I 1. 30 136.8 || Dec. 15, 1926... ............... 1. 22 | 128.4 
"“) ¢ - Ba ee. 1. 29 135.8 || June 15, 1927................-. | 1. 22 128, 4 
p SE eer 1. 27 aS eee 1. 22 128, 4 
RRs 1. 26 132.6 || June 15, 1928.................. 1. 21 | 127.4 
Ne SR 1. 25 131.6 || Dee. 15, 1928................_. 1. 22 | 128, 4 
Mar. 15, 1923 1. 25 | 131.6 
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‘ 
‘ 
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‘ 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


Explanation of Prices 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt- 
hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 
months in 1913, 1926, 1927, and 1928. For the cities having 

more than one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for 
the schedule under which most of the residences are served. 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-hours 
payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each customer 
according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
the individual home. The number of watts so determined is called 
the customer’s ‘‘demand.”’ 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
determined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
tomer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. ! 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less pt 250 watts; and power, 
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214 per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than 1 
horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 

In Chicago the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ use of 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt-hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt-hours; 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt-hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilo- 
watt-hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ 
use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, 
the equivalent is here shown only for fhistiflations of from 475 to 874 
watts, the connected load of the average home being as a rule within 
this range. 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per cent 
of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland Company A determined the demand by inspection 
as being 40 per cent of the connected load. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New Orleans the demand in 1913 was the full connected load. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Omaha the demand in 1913 was the full connected load. 

In Pittsburgh the demand has been determined by inspection, the 
first 10 outlets being rated at 30 watts each, the next 20 outlets at 
20 watts each, and each additional outlet at 10 watts. Household 
utensils and appliances of not over 660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been esti- 
mated as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating 
devices, and small power up to a rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are 
not included. 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measure- 
ment, has been estimated at one-third of the connected load, no 
demand being established at less than 233 watts. 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A in December, 
1913, was the active load predetermined as follows: 80 per cent of 
the first 500 watts of connected load plus 60 per cent of that part 
of the connected load in excess of the first 500 watts—minimum 
active losd, 150 watts. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection and 
consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding small fans 
and heating and cooking appliances when not permanently connected. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD Us! 
DECEMBER, 1913, AND JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1927 AND 1928, FOR 51 CITIE: 








7 
De- De- 


: : : F cem- | June, | cem- 
City Measure of consumption, per month ber, ber, 


1913 1927 








© 
PNPNPS 


First 100 kilowatt-hours 

First 20 hours’ use of demand ? 

Next kilowatt-hours up to 800 

First 100 kilowatt-hours______._._...-___-. 

First 2 kilowatt-hours per 100 square feet 
of floor area. 

Next 70 kilowatt hours.................-.. 

et amiena tae io 

All current 

First 60 hours’ use of demand ? 


Next 120 hours’ use of demand ? Peorig 


Cranes 


First 25 kilowatt-hours 
Next 25 kilowatt-hours___............--22-/_..2.-_- 
First 50 kilowatt-hours_._.._.___._-_______- 8 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours 

First 3 kilowatt-hours per room 

Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room - ___- 


—— 
PP lo hom 
cooccow 


YP CEH Seo 








Phila 
C 


v“oocoo 
acoooe 


First 36 kilowatt-hours per room; mini- Cc 
mum, 4 rooms. 

Next 60 kilowatt-hours-_-................_- 

Excess 


Service charge per room Portl 


Pitts! 





fo gogegrgn 
an acco 


or won 


Cleveland: 
Company A-___| First 80 kilowatt-hours___-............-.-- 


Company B-_-_-- 

Next 690 kilowatt-hours 

Service charge ‘i 

First 75 kilowatt-hours 

All current 

First 15 kilowatt-hours 

Next 30 kilowatt-hours 

Excess 

Detroit__._........_._.| First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; 
minimum, 3 rooms. 

Next 50 kilowatt-hours 





) 2) ees 


Indianapolis First 50 kilowatt-hours 

Next 50 kilowatt-hours 

Jacksonville All current 

First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room; 
minimum, 3 rooms. 

Next 5 kilowatt-hours per room 

Excess 


First 50 kilowatt-hours 

1 to 149 kilowatt-hours 

First step: 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 
4 rooms, 18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, | 
21 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilo- | 
watt-hours; 7 rooms, 27 kilowatt- 
hours; 8 rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 

Next step: Number of kilowatt-hours 
equal to the first step. 

First 6 kilowatt-hours per room 


NNPSOPNNPS 


= 
PN S PS NN PP Noe 


os 


~ 
SCeeaeoro FOOCOVaINane 


PANE SPSe NNPPPNNP ye 
Seconrs CooUUNooe 


Page Spom 
ooaocotco cocoa unbpuacdaeS 


Ca 
ae 

oe 
— 
_ 





Milwaukee__.....-_- 
6 active rooms and the first 7 kilowatt- 
hours for each active room in addition 
to the first 6. 

Next kilowatt-hours up to 300 

Excess 

Minneapolis_......| First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; 

minimum, 2 rooms. 

Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room 

First 50 kilowatt-hours 

















New Haven 
For footnotes see end of table. 
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(ET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
DECEMBER, 1913, AND JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1927 AND 1928, FOR 51 CITIES— 


Continued 








City 


Measure of consumption. per month 


| 
| 


De- 
cem- 
ber, 
1927 


June, 
1928 
















jew York: 


Philadelphia: 
Company A 


Company B-_--- 
Pittsburgh......-- 


Portland, Me.--.-- 


Portland, Oreg.: 


Company A---- 


Company B--.- 


Company A... 


Company B.... 


Salt Lake City 
San Franeiseo: 


Company A--. 


Company B__. 


Company : BERD 
Company B... 


Jew Orleans...--- 


Company A---- 
Company B 
Company C-.--- 


ie 





First 20 kilowatt-hours_-_.............---.. 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours__..............._.- 


ny ee 


First 1,000 kilowatt-hours._.._..._________ 
a AR RS ae eee 
First 60 hours’ use of demand ? 
First 100 kilowatt-hours 


First 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 
2 rooms, and 4 kilowatt-hours for each 
additional active room. 

Second 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the 
first 2 rooms, and 4 kilowatt-hours for 
each additional active room. 


First 12 kilowatt-hours 

Next 36 kilowatt-hours 

First 20 kilowatt-hours__...............__- 

Next 30 kilowatt-hours_-___............___- 

First 10 kilowatt-hours__..............-__- 

Next 20 kilowatt-hours____........_______- 

First 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 
18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 21 kilowatt- 
hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 
kilowatt-hours. 

Next 3 rooms, 35 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 
42 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 49 kilowatt- 
hours; 6 rooms, 56 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 63 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 70 
kilowatt-hours. 


First 9 kilowatt-hours 

Next kilowatt-hours in excess of the firs 
9 kilowatt-hours until 100 use of demand 
has been reached.? 

Next 50 kilowatt-hours.._..............._. 

First 13 kilowatt-hours_..................- 

Next kilowatt-hours: For an installation 
of 600 watts or less 7 kilowatt-hours will 
apply. For each 30 watts of installation 
in excess of 600 watts 1 additional kilo- 
watt-hour will apply. 

Next 50 kilowatt-hours__...............--- 

PN ar i is. es asc dca ieds 

Service charge 


First 4 rooms or less, 18 kilowatt-hours; 
5 or 6 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 7 or 8 
rooms, 36 kilowatt-hours. 


First 3 kilowatt-hours per room... ......._. 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room--__-_--..--. 


First 200 kilowatt-hours ..............._. 
Next 800 kilowatt hours...............-..- 
ELS RAE LEE DA FSI 
First 200 kilowatt-hours -................ 
Next 800 kilowatt-hours_.................. 
I nn ng ccninopwendmecccunes 
First 100 kilowatt-hours_.................. 
ETE AEST ALE IRE ee ER ORE SRR MOR Ey 
First 150 kilowatt-hours..................- 


First 40 

Next 200 
First 40 kilowatt-hours. -_...............-.. 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours. _.._...........-.. 


For footnotes see end of table. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOL) 




















DECEMBER, 1913, AND JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1927 AND 1928, FOR 5) . Tre! 

Continued ™~ 

De- De- | De 

City Measure of consumption, per month — —_ ay (- | re 

1913 1927 | 1993 

Springfield, Il: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cen/s Cent 

Company A-_-_-_| First 30 kilowatt-hours_____._.:_...___.-_- ® 10.0 6.0 6.0 | 6.0 8 | 

| Next 70 kilowatt-hours._._............___- 10 7.0 3.0 3.0) 3.0) 3 

Company B_-__| First 30 kilowatt-hours_-__................-|--.-.--- 6.0 60) 60] « 

| Next 70 kilowatt-hours. __.................|--..-... 3.0 80} 3.01 3 

Washington, D. C__| First 120 hours’ use of demand 2__________- 10.0 | 6.3 6.3 | 9 5 
i } | 

1 First 150 kilowatt-hours. 

2 For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

3 First 50 kilowatt-hours. 

‘ The gross rate is 10 cents per kilowatt-hour, with discounts of 10 per cent for a monthly consumptio 
of 1 to 25 kilowatt-hours and 15 per cent for a monthly consumption of 25 to 150 kilowatt-hours. The aver. 
age family used 25 or more kilowatt-hours per month. 

5 All current. 

6 First 1,000 kilowatt-hours. 

7 First 100 kilowatt-hours. 

8 First 25 kilowatt-hours. 

® First 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

10 Next 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

il First 30 kilowatt-hours. 

12 First 36 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

13 First 500 kilowatt-hours. 

14 First 10 kilowatt-hours. 

16 First 800 kilowatt-hours. 

16 First 2 kilowatt-hours per active room. 

17 First 200 kilowatt-hours. 

18 Next 975 kilowatt-hours. 

19 First 2 kilowatt-hours per 16 candlepower of installation. 

# All current. This rate applies to a 5-year contract, with a minimum charge of $1 per month. For, 
1-year contract the rates per kilowatt-hour are 10 cents without a minimum charge, or 9%4 cents with 4 


minimum of $1 per month. 

21 First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 3 rooms. 

22 Next 50 kilowatt-hours. 

3 First 4 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 4 active rooms and the first 24 kilowatt-hours for each addi- 
tional active room. 

4 Additional energy up to 100 kilowatt-hours. 

25 Excess. 

26 Next 480 kilowatt-hours. 

27 First 250 kilowatt-hours. 

28 1 to 200 kilowatt-hours. 

29 Next 60 hours’tise of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

30 Next 70 kilowatt-hours. 

31 Next 100 kilowatt-hours. 

32 First 6 per cent of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

33 Next 6 per cent of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

% For a house of 6 rooms or less, 15 kilowatt-hours; for a house of 7 or 8 rooms, 20 kilowatt-hours. 

35 Next 40 kilowatt-hours. 

86 Next 125 kilowatt-hours. 

37 First 60 kilowatt-hours. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in December, 1928 


RACTICALLY no change in the general level of wholesale prices 
from November to December, 1928, is shown by information 
collected in representative markets by the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. The bureau's 
weighted index number computed on prices in the year 1926 as the 
base and including 550 commodities or price series, stands at 96.7 for 
December compared with the same figure for November. Compared 
with December, 1927, with an index number of 96.8, a decrease o! 
one-tenth of 1 per cent is shown. 

Prices of farm products averaged somewhat higher than in the 
preceding month, due to increases for barley, oats, sheep and lambs, 
cotton, onions, potatoes, and tobacco. Beef steers, hogs, and eggs 
were cheaper than in November. 
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Food prices were lower than in the month before, with decreases 
reported for most fresh and cured meats, poultry, eggs, flour, corn 
meal, and lard. 
TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Negligible price increases were recorded in the groups of hides and 
leather products, metals and metal products, building materials, 
chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous commodities, while a minor 
decrease took place among fuel and lighting materials. No change 
in the price level was found in the groups of textile products and 
house-furnishing goods. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable in- 
formation for November and December was collected, increases were 
shown in 133 instances and decreases in 105 instances. In 312 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in December with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that small decreases 
took place among farm products, foods, hides and leather products, 
textile products, chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing goods, 
with considerable decreases among articles classed as miscellaneous. 
On the other hand prices of fuel and lighting materials, metals and 
metal products, and building materials, averaged higher than in 
December, 1927. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES 
































[1926 = 100.0] 

| ohare 

December, | November, | December, |POWer of the 

Groups and subgroups ’ ’ ? | 1926 dollar 

1927 1928 1928 ia Desem- 

ber, 1928 
Cents 

Net EEL OR a NY SR a 96. 8 96. 7 96. 7 103. 4 
_— Eestnets EA a SR ee eee omer we 104. 4 101. 6 103. 6 96. 5 
ik ae lel swine 102. 0 94. 6 94, 3 106. 0 
Livectack ie i 97.9 100. 6 99. 1 100. 9 
SN cs ceabdwenu 109. 7 104. 8 110. 0 90. 9 
__ jet RR RRR. 100. 7 100. 1 98. 0 102. 0 
Butter, cheese, and milk__.......................-- 110. 0 109. 7 110. 0 90. 9 
i el nots ccdiiemadbeen 99. 6 108. 7 102. 3 97.8 
a eee 7.7 91.0 90. 8 110. 1 
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COMMODITIES—Continued 
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[ - 
Groups and subgroups pon, Teas | December, ? 
| i 
Hides and leather products.................-...-------- 116. 9 115.5 | 115.7 
Se ile hala ias <a aeetnate' Telltale aes 136. 4 130. 0 | 131. 0 
RR SEE REE ER RE ie As indi hee Sy RE HI 122. 4 118.8 | 119. 3 
 : 5 BE Sear Saba aaa AS Gos 107. 1 108. 9 | 108. 4 
I Pn on Liem nanteiennseimesl 109. 4 108. 4 | 108. 4 
Pe inaddisnnanntinepconinnsenndnende 7.2 96.1 | 96. 
wt Re sag dh cpocctingmovsiicdecoringtee 103. 3 101. 2 | 101. 
ES PF LEED TIE iin... 83. 2 83. 7 | 83. 
Woolen and worsted goods -______-____._..__._--.__. 98. 4 99.9 | 100. 
En oe ncudeaneoewdans 96. 7 85. 8 | 4. 
Fuel and lighting materials_____.__.................-.- 82. 5 84. 4 | 83. 
i a as TA ES ER tis 96. 8 91. 2 | 91. 
i Rea SR aE Fel. ected aS: 97.4 93. 6 93. 
TE i dnnn, omiisinnsnwahcigteatiercoawhmag 91.9 84.9 | 84. 
CS TT TRG TALL LENTILS. TS 96. 2 93. 5 | (1) ’ 
Oe ee ete 66. 2 75. 5 73.9 
Metals and metal products_____..........-....--..-_..- 98. 4 101. 7 102. 9 
a i lA ig gl ea 93. 7 96. 1 96. 6 
Is co ancreieteaisadintina 92. 3 97.9 98. 0 
Agricultural implements -____.__.__--- le aly 98. 8 98. 8 98. 8 
Cf Ra SL PEPER ESA BAS tt BAS 104. 6 108. 7 | 111.2 
RIE OU Sb in its dininin wo bine wheel 100. 7 96.9 | 96. 9 
De nn ee camel iivine tticaeiten 90. 4 96. 0 | 96. 8 
OEE ER TEE ee eae ed tee 88. 0 92.7 | 93. 6 
a a i aia a he ER 92. 2 92. 3 | 93. 6 
AEE ET E308 GP FEO Fhe 7 PETES: 96. 5 94. 6 | 94.6 
SESE LTE, Te FOOT TT ae, ae 91.9 97.0 97.0 
I in ids ns etiintscd cn incendie a oem ad 86. 5 88. 2 87.7 
Other —oe ET ETN AE a UE a 92. 5 105. 7 107. 0 
Oe aad ¢ RES 55 ET ae SEN et 97.2 96. 0 96. 1 
ey no pram © ee a ‘.0| 09| ‘708 
p SE, San ne eee 81. 70. 70.8 
Fertilizer i i i eM DRE TE ia Re LTB RE 95. 0 94,1 94. 1 
Pattilisers i aneae a a blll ti korin mae dain a dipianh ahdessiehinapbinishnsaads 95. 2 97.6 97.8 
NEA FRED EE LT SETEIS. 98. 8 96. 4 96. 4 
| TTT RES Sa rae eC oS AS ig 97.1 95. 3 95. 3 
EEE LO MT LT Lie ie PEST ee 99. 8 97.1 97. 1 
I i a oe iene 89. 0 80. 0 80. 1 
RECESS TE 5 Beets ak es Gera ts Fee ee: 128. 9 137.8 137. 0 
I oes 90. 9 88. 8 88. 6 
SRE SERIF As MRE F oS SRS 3S SEES ee eee oe 84, 2 37.9 37. 0 
pS SES SEP ICS, ame Oe eae OO 69. 9 58. 1 58. 1 
i eh te weisill 98. 6 98. 5 99.7 
Fo EE TT Me cee he en eee ee ee 99. 2 96. 2 97. 4 
Semimanufactured articles _-_..._..........-.....--.---- 97.7 96. 9 97.2 
ee RES REE EEE RP TSE ee 95. 3 97. 2 96. 4 
Nonagricultural commodities ------._............--.-.-- 94. 8 95. 4 94.8 














1 Data not yet available. 
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119.5 Jul 
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10, ) Se] 
18, 3 O¢ 
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N THE following table are shown the bureau’s weighted index 
numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups and their 
subdivisions for each month of 1928 and for the calendar yeu. 


All index numbers are based on average prices in the year |‘)26 


as 100. 
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Farm products 
























































Ae 5 cing cman nclinnadedtuhelbednwe 
GO asia on ccs senndtchuibvcoss 
NE See oe pt ee Se eee 
i Eis 


CS Oks kn cn andne bdatana 


155. 0 


155. 8 
140. 6 
141.9 
129. 9 
130. 0 
131.0 








127.3 


128. 5 
128. 5 
126. 2 
124. 2 
118. 8 
119.3 








110.8 


110.8 
110. 8 
110. 8 
110. 4 
108. 9 








108. 4 | 


108. 4 


ERSERE 
rh OOaD 








Year and month ote Other er eee ent 
; stoc ‘arm | cheese, ther 
Grains ond = ra products ond Meats foods All foods 
poultry P milk 
1928 
Average for year _ -... 107.3 105. 4 105. 8 105. 9 105. 6 107.0 95. 5 101.0 
Jan@iiee ic. ...... 104. 7 100. 2 110. 7 106. 1 108. 6 91.6 99.0 98. 5 
February ---.---. 108. 4 100. 1 106. 1 104. 5 106. 4 97.8 96. 2 98.7 
Met@menec....... 113. 6 96. 3 105. 0 103. 5 104. 2 94.7 97.7 98.0 
Yo eee 121.6 102. 3 106. 4 107. 6 101. 0 99. 2 99. 1 99. 5 
MOWUs idan ccowe 127.0 103. 9 107.9 109. 8 100. 1 103. 2 100. 3 101. 2 
Jus eii_...... 119.9 104. 7 103. 4 106. 7 99. 8 104. 0 98, 1 100. 3 
Jul Bedi ccucns 111.6 112. 1 102. 1 107. 1 103. 3 112.7 95. 5 102. 3 
AUMden sconce 95. 4 116. 7 104. 2 107.0 107.3 119.3 93. 5 104. 1 
September _____._ 97.5 124.0 102. 3 108. 8 109. 3 126. 5 94.0 106. 9 
OceAsssess... 96. 6 106. 4 103. 9 103. 5 108. 4 116. 4 91.2 102.3 
November. -___- 94. 6 100. 6 104. 8 101. 6 109. 7 108. 7 91.0 100. 1 
December-_-_.--._- 94.3 99. 1 110. 0 103. 6 110.0 102. 3 90.8 | 98. 0 
Pa ; | 
Hides and leather products 
| 

Year and month p Other All hides 
er - a Leather | B en leather ( and leather 

| products | products 

rbd be. 8 

Average for year 1928. .......-............. 148. 6 1%. 3 109. 9 108. 5 121.7 
Go 0 6 bab ot dtlhnadincicadh Mivewin 151.4 123. 8 108. 4 108. 4 121.0 
POR: ... onc cudlbincnsiccdelicBbccsvn 158. 7 129. 3 109. 2 108. 4 124.1 
Ee Ee eg esr ee ee 157.3 129. 3 109. 5 108. 4 124. 0 
to PERN ee eee eee eae 167.3 129.8 110. 4 108. 4 126. 7 
May ee Pi PS Oe 7 <a NS 164. 5 130. 2 110. 5 108. 4 126. 3 


123.7 


124. 2 
121.0 











Textile products 














Cotton 
textiles 


Silk tex- 
tiles 





Woolen and 


| 


Other tex- | 
tiles 





All textiles 








101. 2 
102. 3 
101. 4 
100. 9 
100. 7 
101.3 
101.1 


102. 0 


101.4 
100. 1 


100. 7 
101. 2 
101.3 
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‘OM. IN 
MODITIES, 1928—Continued 
Fuel and lighting 
Year and month mes | Al fuel 
Anthracite umi- ‘ ; Petroleum | “‘' fue 
coal nous coal Coke Gas products nd 
ighting 
Average for year 1928__..........---- 91 7 93. 6 tt eas 72.0 89 8 
SE idbhitlidcncnconabwdnus 94. 8 94.9 | 86. 0 95.9 | 65. 6 80.8 
RES TR Sea 95. 3 94.7 84. 4 95. 9 66. 6 819 
Hs nsstbscdgsenconepaee 94. 8 93. 8 84. 4 95. 8 66. 6 80. 8 
SE SS EE ar <2 90. 2 92. 2 82.8 95. 2 69. 0 80. 8 ! 
Pa Ra ee 89. 8 92. 0 84.1 94. 6 71.2 81.8 
pT Se ee ep ee, SE 90. 3 91.8 84.7 95. 2 71.9 82. 1 
SRT ey ee ans 90. 5 91.4 84. 6 94. 8 73. 5 89.2 
TES ee 2 iS eg as 90. 3 92. 5 84.9 95. 0 76.8 84.6 
ESE TSS FE eee 91.2 93. 2 84. 9 04. 6 ey 85. | 
0 BES ss a 91.2 | 93. 9 85. 0 94.3 76. 3 84 9 
SS 8 RE SORA 91.2 93. 6 84.9 93.5 | 75. 5 4. 4 
RSE RR SAE 91.2 93.2 | 84. 5 eS 1 73.9 83 5 





Metals and metal products 









































| | | 
: All 
,| Agricul- Other , 
tree | Neneero®| tural im. | Awtemo- | metal |, metals 
plements products See dinete 
I— * e FES ie pele 
Average for year 1928__............-- 94. 9 93. 3 98. 8 106. 9 97.2 99.8 
REE Ps Se Tie at ae 93. 9 91.7 98. 8 104. 3 98. 2 OR. | 
STE. 2”, | 5 Seeman 94. 9 90. 5 98. 8 104. 3 97.9 9g, 3 
RR ine», Sema 95. 2 90. 4 98.8 | 104. 3 97.9 98, 4 
EE EA EE. 2. al 95.1 91.3 98.8 | 104. 3 96. 9 98, 4 
Nt RE e's Tees 94.8 92. 0 98. 8 | 104. 7 96. 9 98. 6 
ins RE, B.S 94. 2 92.8 | 98.8 | 105. 1 96. 9 98.7 
RL Sa a a 8 Deas 94. 0 92. 6 98. 8 105. 1 96.9 | 98. 6 
FRR is Se ey a Sip 94. 5 92.9 98. 8 108. 9 96. 9 100. 4 
ile RR 5 ie A 94.7 93. 8 98. 8 108. 7 96. 9 | 100. 5 
i lI age gage 95. 1 95. 8 98. 8 108. 7 96.9 | 101.0 
RR yO RAS 96. 1 97.9 98. 8 108. 7 96.9 | 101.7 
hg SE, 1 Seas: 06. 6 98. 0 98. 8 111.2 96.9 | 102. 9 
s i j } a 
Building materials 
, | | | 
Year and month | | | Paint Other | All build- 
Lumber | Brick | Cement | Stee ; building | ing mate- 
materials materials rials 

iat lee ainceel OES soe il i. SOE ee sere: 

Average for year, 1928____.._. 90. 1 92.7 95.9 95. 2 | 86. 6 101.3 | 93.7 
i 88. 5 92.4 96. 5 91.9 88. 0 92. 7 90, 8 
5 RA PRESS Be 88.9 92. 5 96. 5 94. 5 85.9 93. 2 91.0 
FE saan TESS ef 88. 9 92.3 96. 5 97.0 85. 5 92. 7 91.0 
Se 8, 5 ais chante ate 87.8 92. 9 96. 5 97.0 | 85. 0 100. 2 92.5 

WP ees, oS edadke a 88. 1 92. 7 96. 5 95. 8 | 85. 7 103. 5 93. 5 
BESS, Ai ae pt 88. 7 93. 2 96. 5 94. 5 87.1 104. 0 93.9 
ES ag a nae ee 89. 5 93. 2 96. 5 94. 5 87.6 104. 1 4.4 
PID inti, soins niniitligtsil 90. 3 92. 6 96. 5 94. 5 86. 2 104. 4 94.6 
TIN REE 91.3 92. 4 94. 6 94. 5 85. 8 104. 2 94,7 
| ental Rice. 91.7 92.4 94. 6 94. 5 87.1 104. 3 95. 0 
TTT ERE 92.7 92.3 94. 6 97.0 88. 2 105. 7 96.0 
at obs cited one 93. 6 93. 6 94.6 97.0 87.7 107.0 96.8 


























1 Data not yet available. 
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Chemicals and drugs 





Average for year_---- 
January......---- 
February - ----_--- 


December ____. we 





Year and month 


1928 


f 


| 


“ Drugs 
Yeerandmonth | nem | 20d | Ferti- | Mixed | Al 
cals phar- |lizer ma-| ferti- eals end 
maceu- terials lizers drugs 











101. 3 | 70. 8 94.6 97.3 95. 5 
102. 4 | 72.6 94.8 | 97.0 96. 3 
102. 1 71.7 94.0 | 96. 5 95.8 
101. 0 71.1 96. 5 96. 8 95. 6 
101. 1 70. 6 97.4 | 97.0 95.8 
100. 8 | 70. 4 | 95. 5 97.6 | 95.3 
100. 4 | 70.3 | 94.0. 98. 1 94.9 
| 
100. 2 | 70. 4 93. 0 97.5 | 94.5 
100. 5 | 70. 3 93. 4 | 97.4 94.7 
101. 1 | 70. 1 93. 5 | 7.5 | 95. 1 
101. 8 | 70.7 93. 8 | 7.5 | 95. 6 
102. 3 | 70.9 94.1 | 97.6 | 96. 0 
102. 4 | 70. 8 94.1 | 97.8 96. 1 
ee eee ee ee 
Miscellaneous 


| Cattle | 
feed 


Rubber, 
crude 


Automo- 
bile tires 


Paper 
and pulp 





| 
| 
| 
mal | 
} 





89. 4 | 46. 4 64. 4 
90. 9 | 82. 2 69. 7 
90. 9 64. 7 69.8 | 
90. 5 55.0 69.8 
90. 2 | 41.5 69.8 | 
89.8 | 39.0 69. 8 
89. 2 40. 1 62. 2 
89. 2 39.8 61.6 
88.8 | 39. 7 61.6 
88.8 | 38. 1 61.6 | 
89. 0 38.8 60.9 | 
88. 8 | 37.9 50. 1 
88. 6 | 37.0 58. 1 








House-furnishing goods 





All house- 
Furni- | Furnish-| furnish- 
ture ings ing 


goods 











97.2 97.5 97.4 
98.2) 988 98.6 
98.0; 98.7 98. 4 
97.9| 986 98.3 
97.8 | 97.9 97.9 
7.8| 97.8 97.8 
97.7| 96.5 | 97.0 
97.4| 96.6 96.9 
97.6 96.9 97.2 
97.5 | 7.0 97.2 
W5.5 | 97.1 96.5 
95.3| 97.1 96.4 
95.3| 97.1| 964 











| All com- 
lanegus | cellaneous 






SS eae 








98. 6 83.0 97.7 
98. 8 | 89. 0 96. 3 
99. 2 87.3 96. 4 
98. 3 86. 8 96. 0 
98. 4 84. 9 97.4 
98. 8 85. 1 98. 6 
98. 4 82. 2 97.6 
98. 4 80. 8 98. 3 
98.1 | 79.3 98. 9 
98.0 | 79.7 100. 1 
98. 5 80. 3 97.8 
98.5 80. 0 96. 7 

* 99.7 | 80. 1 96. 7 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE cost of living in the United States in December, 1928, was 
T 0.8 per cent higher than in June preceding and 0.4 per cent less 
than in December, 1927, according to the data compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its semiannual survey of cost of living 
in various cities. These data, together with the data that have 
been given in previous reports, are shown in the tables following. 
The information is based on actual prices secured from merchants 
and dealers for each of the periods named. The prices of food and 
of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas, electricity, and kero- 
sene) are furnished the bureau in accordance with arrangements 
made with establishments through personal visits of the bureau's 
agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 to 25 merchants 
and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, including 
ublic utilities. All other = are secured by special agents of the 
ureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and agents and 
secure the figures directly from their records. Four quotations are 
secured in each city (except in Greater New York, where five are 
obtained) on each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture, 
and miscellaneous items. The number of houses and apartments 
for which basic rental figures are shown vary in the different cities 
approximately in proportion to population, the number per city, in 
round numbers, ranging from 400 to 2,200. 
In Table 1 are given index numbers, with 1913 as the base or 100, 
showing changes in the total cost of living i in the United States from 
1913 to December, 1928. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1928 
































Index | Index ‘ Index 

Date num- Date num- Date num 

bers bers bers 
Svemnas _ eee 100,80 || September, 1921________. 597.3: 0 Dee 1008 jcc ks 169. | 
December, 1914_--..._.- 103.0 | December, 1921_._____-- 174.3 || September, 1924___.____- 170. 6 
December, 1915--..._--- 105.1 |} March, 1922............- 166. December, 1924.....___- 172. 6 

December, 1916-_--__.__-- eRe, S Saneereraneeme 166.4 || Jume, 1925............._- 173 
December, 1917_......-- 142.4 || September, 1922_._..___. 166.3 || December, 1925. -.._...- 177.9 
December, 1918_-_._._... 174.4 || December, 1922. __.._._. 169.5 || Jume, 1926..............- + : 
Ng Sa 177.3 |i Maroh, 1088..-.......... 168.8 || December, 1926. ........ 175. | 
December, 1919__....._- 199.3 || June, 1923__..........-.. 169. 7 SETS a 173. 4 
Pe Re, aces 216. 5 || September, 1923________. 172.1 || December, 1927-~......_- 172. 0 
December, 1920. ...._.-- 200.4 | December, 1923___.____- 178 2 i; Jame, 1908............... 170. 0 
BE eric cctnnncnne | 180.4 || March, 1924............. 170.4 || December, 1928........- 171. 3 
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Table 2 shows the per cent of change in cost of living from June, 
920, December, 1927, and June, 1928, respectively, to December, 
928, in 32 cities, and i in the United States, as determined by a con- 
jlidation of the figures for the 32 cities. 


spe 2. PER CENT OF DECREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
JUNE, 1920, DECEMBER, 1927, AND JUNE, 1928, TO DECEMBER, 1928 








Per cent of increase (+) or | Per cent of increase (+) or 
decrease (—) from— decrease (—) from— 








June, Dec., June, . June, 7 June, 
1920, to 1927, to 1928, to 1920, to 1928, to 
Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec. Dec. Dec., 
1928 1928 1928 1928 
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Table 3 shows the changes in each item of expenditure in 19 cities 
from December, 1914, to December, 1928. Figures for certain months 
are omitted from Tables 3 and 4 to curtail space. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 3 are based on the 

Eprices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 4 are based on the prices prevailing i in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 5, are a summariza- 
tion of the figures in Tables 3 and 4, computed on a 1913 base. 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
928 


, 


DECEY 
Baltimore, Md. 




































































| Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expendi: wie 
Daie | House- 7 
Food (Clothing) Rent |P¥¢h8nd) tyrnish-| Misce’ i 
| eit ling goods| “82°Us © items 
. ne — |___—__- 
ete 5s 14.1 | 27; 102 0.5 | 66) 114) wf 
SERIES RES Se 20. 9 | 24.0 | 9 9.1 | 26. 4 18. 5 85 
lil cS SE TEEN 64. 4 | §2. 1 | 3.0 25. 5 | 60. 8 51.3 5L3 
ree 96.4/ 107.7{ 13.8 46.0 122.3 78.7) gay 
GS es SE 92. 5 177. 4 | 25.8 | 48. 1 167.0 99. 4 8 4 
EES EAR LIS RTI 110.9; 191.3) 41.6) 57.6 191.8 1114) 1q3 
Ea to pe 75.6 | 159.5) 49.5| 79.0 181.9 112.9) gg 
RR SEES ° RR 43.4/ 1232) 630) 70.9) 147.5) Ls my 
... fo a 46.9 | 88.6) 64.7) 85.5) 123.7] 108. 73) 
PE pea 39.9) 789) 65.4 84.8) 113.3] 1044 675 
ite RTE. rege aarti | 46.1!| 80.5 66.9; 94.9 116.6 102.¢ 719 
I seine innhasihivakitieesiuarks | 46.5) 81.4) 69.6) 91.6! 127.5) 103%, 79 
a SS RS er eaanaaee 50.6/ 81.8 71.9} 93.5 | 1302) 105.2 145 
4 emia. yore | 440| 733! 724] 848! 1294! 1009 75 
SE REE Sa eee: | 538.0 76.2; 722{ 8&7] 125.7] 107.1 743 
See ee ae | 57.7 76. 0 | 72.0; 85.3) 122.8); 111.0 71.3 
SE SS eee 66. 2 76. 2 72. 2 | 90.9} 1221) 111.6] gr 
 “ Fea IRRRRCE TTR « | 62.2 73.0 | 71.3 89.8) 1128] 1112) my 
Se Ra CARS. 63. 0 72. 5 70.6 | 87.3 110.5} 1123] me 
RI Bitte... a Regia nco sed 66.7} 71.3) 69.9) 822) 1069/ 1129) 753 
I 56. 7 68.4) 68.0; 85.5) 1048), 1123) 1%; 
eee ees ae ee 52.9 68.1 | 66. 7 | 82.0; 103.2; 118.7 72.7 
I in. | 51.9 68.3) 65:7) 87.3 102. 0 | 120.9} 7% 
Boston, Mass. 
December, 1915...................--.--- 103/ @6| 101; 11! 384! 16! 4,5 
on SR Soe 18.0| 21.9 1) 105] 23) 15.7 15.7 
SN BE inti tanwbonerenninasceses 45.8) 47.5 11) 22) 58.4 38. 1 38 | 
RR eR eSP: 74.9) 117.5 28; 656.6] 137.6; 62.0) 6 
December, 1919-_--------------------.-| 80.8} 1924/ 122) 63.2! 1987) 811) 93 
ce ee ae ae 105.0; 211.1 16. 2 | 83.6 | 233.7 | 91.8 110.7 
PN RN il, css co anebicn | 744) 192.7 25.8; 106.0| 226.4; 96.6) 974 
NN 62h ds Sukie bab idicdnbebié 41.9 150.3; 28) 97.8 171.2 96. 2 74.4 
SS aS ERED Ss 50. 4 106. 3 33. 8 98. 5 136. 9 93. 0 70.9 
IR A A OR aN 32.5 96. 7 34. 4 92. 5 124, 2 89. 5 59.6 
Breen, sees... ..... ees 44.9 92.0 | 36. 7 99. 9 133. 6 | 87.8 65.1 
I i os ok Pe oe 39. 7 93.0 | 40. 2 88.8 150. 5 | 89. 2 6; 
Ipeeeeeee, Beee as. . site. 5s. cits 48. 8 92. 6 | 47.0 97.0 148. 2 | 93. 0 69.4 
SS PRRRRERET Fa 37.9 9.2) 50.7| 90.7 136.9; 880) 632 
ES to. nse sennaebetonatal 47.8 89. 1 52. 4 | 93. 7 138. 1 85.9 67.3 
RY 2. £5432. da bu nmsbbcdiog 44. 5 88. 9 52.9; 90.4 136.9; 86.3/| 658 
I BO Os. cacsssannus dees 60. 6 87.8 54. 0 107. 2 136.7) 91.0) 741 
SPRL, Scena, bcs dtbdcboch Sule ddbq 51.5 85.9 53. 2 04. 4 133.1; 91.0) 64 
December, 1926_.................--..-.- 56. 6 85. 3 53. 5 98, 7 129.6; 92.3 71.9 
ap na a do Diet a Ay 50. 5 82.9 53. 2 92. 5 125. 5 91.5 68.1 
December, 1927_...........-.....-.-.-.- 54. 4 80. 2 52. 4 96. 5 1244.4; 91.3| 685 
p SoA thee Pc seperate | 45.0 80. 2 52. 2 90. 4 123. 1 90.2| 648 
December, 1928_............-...-.-- net 80. 4 51.6 | 96. 7 118.4; 94.4 68.2 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
December, 1915...................----.- | 24] @o| 12 1.3 a 6 35| 3 
I a wlekinnesivdie 30. 1 29. 6 | 4.7 9.3 24.1 | 24. 4 24.4 
Te Caren! 64.1 | 58. 5 9.4 23. 5 50. 2 51. 1 LI 
MIN OND c. on scene scoun-oo abaw. 87.8{ 123.1 20.7 49.3} 1063) 760 %! 
0 | RE AAS 94.7| 190.8 29. 0 55.7 | 165.4 90.3 102.7 
ET AEE: CETTE RE 115.7 | 210.6 46. 6 69. 8 199. 7 101.9 = 121.5 
RS rie eR 78. 5 168. 7 48. 5 74.9 189.2/ 107.4 1017 
TIE SS EI 7.7 131. 6 61.1 73.9 151.3 107.8 80.3 
ESS REI 50.8! 96.5 61.7 79.7 124.7 103. 0 76,8 
I le ae 38.5 | 83. 6 64.7 78.8 | 108.0 97.9 68.6 
| ERAN REIS ie Ae PE 48. 8 81. 4 64.9 115.7 | 1128 97.5 73.9 
LCI ARRR Rec sats 41.6| 834| 70.0] 1191) 127.9) 1005 741 
GMD... ailit, dae Seindsinniiieee 51.9 | 83.8 71.8 | 120.4 127. 5 102. 5 78.6 
as. chillis Slnamealcininihs 39.5) 81.7 76. 3 116.6} 121.0) 101.9 73.9 
IS I soc > ws diithin dno Smoiblostioniobaalldil 51.6 79.9 76.8} 117.9 121.0} 100.9 77.8 
IN i cnccidenadditipkictsncihintnn dais 52.0) 80.3 79.1 
BE, BOD D iss cna: 5. citre denier alnginiaaisinitiee 66.5 | 79.8 79. 5 
SII, «an dincigs sa dibety diaiiocthaeanaaiiean 60.9; 76.7 78, 1 
OS i Sa eS ee 63. 6 | 74. 6 77.4 
ERPS ROL INES IT 56. 7 72.2 75.8 
REALE LARPS 85.9| 71.2] 73.7 
) ii gE MRD GN Re eR 51.6| 71.7 72.7 
RENEE, OB ocd cencnin ving ust 54.9| 72.4| 60.4 
1 Decrease. 
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Taste 3--CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEM- 
BER, 1928—Continued 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO Dp). ‘EM 
ER, 1928—Continued — Ta 


Houston, Tex. 

































































| Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure :.,; - 
Date | House- | ,,; 
Food |Clothing| Rent F uel and! furnish-| Miscel- | 1 
£ ing goods aneous tems 
| ET ae a: Sy ere 110 2.7 12.3 10.9. 6.1 10.3} 193 _ 
8 ES Tae 19.9} 25.0} 17.3 8.3| 20.6 16.4) 64 i 
December, 1917............-.----------- | 8723] 515] 177) 227) 623) 449] ayy De 
| REE Tae Saree 86. 1 117.3 11.7 47.5 119.9 67.6 | 75.7 os 
Aa... ...... | 97.5) 1920] 134] 600) 1818] 882) i015 D 
8 PET: SRI REE a | 107.5} 211.3 25.3 55.1 | 213.9 90.4) i129 | 
December, 1920... ...........-.---..---- | $32] 187.0] 351 74.2] 208.2/ 103.9) 049 > 
__  & 9 ST TES Raa 45.6} 143.4 39. 4 46.0} 173.7| 100.8 7.7 M 
SS TE SRS 50-1} 104.9 39. 8 39.4] 148.2 99. 0 73.6 D 
I sities 5S 5 B08 oan Sh | 38.9 98. 4 38. 5 32.9] 133.7 4.0/ 65.9 j 
December, 1922.........--.-....-.------ | 45.0) 98.2) 37.3) 322) 1404) 93.0) 64 D 
NS ee a a ee 412) 100.4 36. 7 36.5] 150.2 91.5) 679 i 
REST TS | 46.4| 102.6 36. 4 55.8] 148.2 93. 2 70.6 D 
SN sidiinis di dodosiednd otha -. do | 37.3| 100.8 34.9 45.0} 143.7 89. 5 65.0 j 
SS 6 PSR Tae | 544 95. 6 34.7 44.3/ 143.0 88. 0 70.5 1 
| EORTC REE 57.3 95. 6 34.3 38.7) 142.5 87.8 71.1 jy 
ee ey aoe 65.8 92. 5 33. 0 45. 2 143. 2 88. 0 74.3 L 
RSET aS a 55.0 91.2 32.9 38.2| 138.6 87. 4 6. 9 j 
SET 59. 8 88. 9 32. 6 43.7} 137.9 86. 8 70.6 T 
8 ho pn SRS Se aR 50. 4 86. 8 32.2 32.8; 136.7 86. 6 66. 3 j 
December, 1927... .......---.----------- | 52.5 86. 2 31.8 34.3) 134.1 91.8 67.9 T 
tiie lion a cbatenceny dea 45.6 85.8 30. 4 29.2' 132.0 89.7 64. 1 J 
LETT PATE | 514 86. 4 30. 1 33.6) 131.1 89.3 66. 4 I 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
December, 1915..............----------- 10.3 10.5 16.9; @ | 15.1 1.3 I 
epee Mot oo... 5 kes. b 17.6 33.7| 118.2 2.3 43.4 14.7 14.7 
ee eae aaa age 50.8 71.9} 118.7 15.1 73.7 41.6) 41.6 
ES ROTTER ED 76.2} 130.5 5.9 55.2) 126.5 60. 5 71.3 
SN, coin cng cbadinacapene 80.9} 217.2 22.0 64.1 | 186.2 80.9) 101.3 
I sisiieledi nk odatehidn sbuhated 90.1} 234.0 28.9 72.6| 224.2) 102.8)| 116.5 
NI 0 8 Dilan bokadiinaech dine 65. 6 209. 3 34.1 92.6 222.3 105. 6 106.2 
I MD igs ak dh ane cb vidios toe 32.6} 167.5 36. 5 80.7 | 182.7{/ 107.5 85.8 : 
I oe 40.6 117.9 38.3 68.9 134.9 99.3 75.1 
UE i ote ee. abet decades 30.6 99.9 35.3 58.9 | 115.3 95. 5 65.7 
Se SIGN St SaaS 34.8 99. 3 35. 1 65.7) 127.1 94.7 67.8 
ie 5, io BSL Ls om peied 32.0} 101.1 34.3 63. 6 | 137.9 95.3 67.7 
December, 1923__...........---.-------- 39.9} 104.5 33. 4 75.1 | 139.4 96. 6 71.9 
Bi. diniess in deldwnecndadbbickindioal 30.2} 102.7 33.3 72.1) 132.9 95. 0 67.3 
CGT SETHE REEL DS 40.0 94.6 33.5 72.9) 132.4 99.1 70.4 
June, 1925___.....-- Gilchncateeiadtit cnet: thi 41.8 94.0 33. 5 69.3 | 134.0 99.3 70.9 
EEG LL ENS 58.3 93.6 55.3 87.1} 135.6) 105.3 81.7 
iit in diks nn 405 Seheoeh dou 53.4 93.4 66. 6 95.3) 134.7] 105.5 81.8 
SM. Ji bik wget abbucel dns 53.5 90.9 69.9 91.2; 128.1] 105.7 81.3 
es, Slo aren here did | 45.0 88.0 57.2 87.8; 126.0] 104.5 75.7 
iE ih, dis Sth on ninipadiiena apd | 41.3 85.4 51.2 84.0) 124.6) 104.5) 73.0 
eines o> sth ocacctebbesabend | 36.4 85.0 32.3 74.4) 119.2] 105.1 68.3 
SS 40.0 $4. 6 27.4 78.9 119.6 105. 1 69. 1 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
14.1 2.8 12.7 0.4 6.3 11.9; ‘19 
.4 14.3 12.5 2.3 23.1 7.7 7.7 
33.4 45.0 1.6 10.4 56.4 28.9 28.9 
61.8| 108.1 4.4 18.3} 118.5 52. 0 58.0 
71.0} 167.6 26.8 35.3} 175.5 76.9 85.3 
90.8} 184.5 42.6 53.5 | 202.2 86.6 101.7 
62.7} 166.6 71.4 53.5} 202.2} 1006, %.7 
33.2} 127.4 85.3 52.7} 156.6 96.8) 78.7 
38.4 94.3 90. 1 52.7} 143.2 99.6) 76.4 
30.6 81.3 95. 6 39.1} 128.8] 103.8 72.5 
39.4 78.0 94.8 35.6 | 138.1 {| 101.2 74.5 
36. 2 82.5 97.7 33.7| 153.6] 100.8 75.1 
42.1 83.0| 100.9 34.1} 152.0} 104.2) i838 
35.2 81.4 99. 4 33.6} 136.1) 105.4/ 75.1 
38.8} 80.4 93.3| 344] 137.7} 1042) 754 
44.1 79.0 83. 6 34.0} 133.9) 108.9) 76.9 
48.7 77.7 73.7 34.4) 133.7) 1106) 74 
39.9 75.7 67.4 341) 1967) 101.7) 71.2 
44.7 75.2 61.7 34.8 123.8} 105.7 72.2 
40.4 74.0 59.9 61.0) 1204) 108.2) (15 
40.4 71.6 57.7 56.8) 118.6) 108.0) “Of 
34.9 71.4 54.1 86.5; 110.7} 107.2) ‘4 
44.7 70. 5 49.8 5.5 | 108.4)| 110.9) 1.0 
2 No change. 
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Mobile, Ala. 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DE EM- TA 
BER, 1928—Continued 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure fo,— 
House- 
Date : : 
: Fuel and) furnish- | Miscel- All 
Food |Clothing) Rent light ing laneous | items 
goods = 
EF LR. RI Ean 0.3 3.6 10.3 10.8 6.9 1.2 Lg D 
le RE i a Ts Ay 18.9 16.0 1,7 5.4 19.9 14.7 14.7 D 
a a SR a 54.4 51.3 2.6 21.5 49.8 43.8 143.2 D 
ll A 80. 7 111.2 8.0 47.9 107.7 67.5 73.9 D 
i ES RS A le a. 87.2 190. 3 16. 7 51.3 162. 8 88. 6 96.5 It 
| 101.7 219. 6 28. 6 66. 8 187.4 102. 8 113.5 D 
A RIE, 68. 1 183: 5 38. 0 96. 0 183. 4 122.3 100.7 N 
SS Re a Bp PI A aM. 7.8 144.7 44.2 85. 6 135. 5 119. 2 79.8 L 
I a ee ee 43.9 104. 6 48. 1 92.0 101. 6 116. 2 74.3 J 
I 38. 1 89. 5 49.6 85. 7 90. 0 112.3 68.2 [ 
RE TEE, 6 SEPALS: 43.4 87.6 52.9 93. 0 96. 9 110.7 70.7 J 
a Te 42.7 87.6 58. 1 89. 9 110.8 112.4 72.1 I 
i 5 I le Ba I 45.1 88. 2 66. 9 102. 2 111.6 112.0 74.7 J 
ES ca NR Bi SS, ST se. 39.3 85.5 72, 4 91.7 102. 3 110.7 71.5 I 
RR a ES PS, ae hE, 46. 4 84.4 75. 3 94.8 100. 5 117.6 76.1 J 
A Ee aA SPE Sy 51.3 83.8 76.0 87.0 98. 9 117.6 77.6 ] 
i Seas. 2 62.0 83. 6 77.1 100. 5 97.9 117. 6 | 82.6 J 
a eS 56.6| 825| 77.1} 983] 93.7] 1206! 80.6 
j ES RE ae. 61.2 80. 3 77.3 98. 5 92.3 121. 5 | 82.3 J 
: ee 53. 8 79. 2 75.3 89. 4 88. 6 120. 8 78.0 ] 
iE A IE: Se 55.9 77.4 72.1 90. 5 87.7 121.2 78.3 7 
AG cl I a 51.3 76.5 67.1 81.5 85. 4 121.4 75.3 
‘ RR AR ETE, a PRA tes 51.7 74.0 63.8 87.3 83.9 120. 3 74.5 . 
i 
Portland, Me. 
‘ SS ELE TS 12.0 | 2.1 } 0. 2 0. 4 | 6.2 10.4 | 10.4 
‘ eee Se eT a ae 18. 6 9.7 | 6 11.4} 20.9 13.8] 13.8 
I ce  _ + SSR aI er er" ee ae 49.8 32.8 2.4 28.9 43. 5 38. 0 | 38.0 
SERS. a ae. 86. 8 85. 8 2.5 67.7 110. 8 65.6 | 72.2 
SII os ood Dancneaded 91.9 148. 5 10. 7 69.8 163. 7 83.2) 91.6 
_ Sarr Sr Ses 114.5 165. 9 14.5 83. 9 190. 3 89.4 107.6 
Ok eee eee 78.7 147.8 20. 0 113. 5 191. 2 94. 3 93. 1 
ee hae ae ee ee 46.7 116.3 23. 1 96. 8 152. 2 94.1 | 72. 1 
RM I So it Sd 54.8 88. 1 26. 6 99. 5 123. 6 91.2 | 69. 6 
a Te rea 39.9 76.7 24.8 96. 1 108. 1 88.2} 59.7 
A Ae EE ae Cre 49. 1 74.8 30. 7 94.7 114.2 88.0) 64.1 
/ SS ae ee 45.3 77.3 27.3 94.9 129. 7 88. 0 | 63.3 
(ee a eee 52.3 76.7 31.7 100. 0 | 130. 2 89.3 | 66.9 
- ‘< fea Tee eee 44.1 75.4 27.4 96. 2 126. 7 87.9 | 62.4 
OS a eee Fee 52.4 75. 0 28. 8 99. 6 126. 0 87. 2 | 66. 0 
) ee deceit disease 52.2 75.0 25. 5 95. 8 126. 0 87.8 | 65.3 
SU ee eT 64. 5 74.0 24.4 100. 3 126. 9 87.6 | 70.3 
‘| SSE a eee 58. 7 71.7 23.7 100. 5 121.7 88. 4 | 67.3 
I OL 63. 3 70.3 23. 8 102. 9 120.8 88. 6 | 69. 2 
To Be ed 59. 4 67.6 23. 6 98. 6 118.8 88.6) 66.8 
a eee See Se: 60. 0 66.8 | 23. 0 102, 2 118. 4 89. 0 | 67.0 
ERE Sie Rea ae Sa 54. 2 66. 5 | 21.5 98. 4 112.5 88. 8 | 63.8 
Re I ee 57.0 64.8 | 20. 9 102. 4 112.3 97.3 | 66.9 
Portland, Oreg 
SS TEE TOLLE LPT 13.8 3.0 110.9 11.0 2.9 13.1 13.1 
ee lg atl 9.8 15.8 119.6 3.4 18.0 6. 1 6.1 
ita RR GaGa epee aA 42.2 44.4 1 22.2 20. 2 54.5 31.2 31.2 
SE i EE Sigler ie 70. 6 96. 6 12.3 30. 9 109. 0 57.9 64. 2 
le a a cewisischndcembeeaiseugiod 81.6 142. 1 27.7 42.3 145. 1 71.6 83.7 
Ss RRR eg RS CR 107.1 158. 6 33. 2 46.9 183. 9 79. 7 100. 4 
SE a SRI i cones ale 60. 9 122. 1 36. 9 65. 9 179. 9 81.1 80.3 
htt ee a dash clei Ghia ch sti 26. 0 91.2 42.9 67.1 148. 0 81.1 62. 2 
I i 33. 1 65.3 43.3 59. 4 121.9 80. 0 58. 3 
~ AR Ri I is > UREA Ti 26. 5 53. 2 43.3 50.3 101.9 78. 5 52.1 
Ege aI Gap rah ae 34.3 54.9 43. 6 65. 7 102. 9 79. 4 56. 1 
RR TE ag SS Ta A GEE Sy 29. 5 61.3 42.5 61.3 109. 8 75. 8 54. 6 
pas ER SA ca lo Sl 35. 1 61.8 42.7 67.1 109. 0 79. 6 57.8 
a a aa lal Cee lain oo uaeisial 28. 5 61.1 43.3 55. 5 102. 2 73.0 o2.8 
pS Ras aS Ea A ee 36. 1 59. 2 42.9 62. 4 102. 2 74.4 55. 8 
© Na ht RRS Societal SR Era MAS 2 40. 6 57.6 40.9 §2. 2 98. 6 73.0 55.8 
eR ES a a SE EAE « 43.2 57.0 40. 1 60. 0 100. 6 73.0 56.9 
RON RUE Sa oS SA Ne eater ma 38. 6 56. 5 37.9 50.9 95. 2 74. 2 54.6 
NE, MR i taicccaaaie cane acieen a 40. 6 54.0 33. 5 61.9 90.7 76. 6 55. 1 
Se AE ite, RI es SRE > 39. 2 53. 2 30. 3 56.9 87.8 76. 4 53.7 
PR EE icdadiihcocsanimpiacomeged 37.5 51.1 26. 9 65. 7 86. 1 77.1 52.8 
pi le I ae Rie 36. 6 50. 8 20.9 51.6 80. 5 76. 4 50. 5 
 &} eee 41.8 49.4 16. 4 63. 0 80. 1 78. 0 2.4 
1 Decrease. 
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DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEM 















Date 


Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 





| 


{ 























| House- : 
: Fuel and ; Miscel- All 
Food Clothing Rent : furnish- 
light lingg is laneous | items 
December, 1915 14.3 2.5 10.7 10.1 6.0 oe 3 8 | 
December, 1916 9.6 14.5 12.5 4.6 21.7 8.3 8.3 
December, 1917 35. 9 43. 6 14.0 14.4 48. 2 28. 6 28. 6 
December, 1918 66. 2 109. 0 13.9 30. 1 103. 4 50. 5 57.8 
December, 1919 74. 2 170. 4 4.7 41.3 143. 8 74.7 87.8 
PO Bs 8 Sho 5 os acc. ds 93. 9 191.0 9.4 47.2 180. 1 79.6 96. 0 
December, 1920 64. 9 175.9 15.0 66. 3 175. 6 84.8 85.1 
pT EE ae aap ere a a 33. 3 140. 9 21.7 63. 3 143.9 84.4 66. 7 
December, 1921 40. 4 106. 3 25.8 65. 3 113.9 86. 8 63. 6 
Pe I ii io Be Bhi ck a ih eon on oe ds 31.1 90. 7 29. 4 59. 5 104. 4 83.7 56.8 
December, 1922 38. 8 85. 4 30. 0 52. 5 105. 4 84. 2 58.8 
SN ak had. cob cin ce ek ok 34. 2 92.1 33. 4 42.6 116. 7 79.4 57.6 
December, 1923 42.3 94.4 36. 0 48.8 116.9 81.2 62.1 
a Bo BS oo kb oh ch cm ce ee 35. 0 91.5 38. 0 49.9 113.4 73. 2 57.3 
December, 1924 42.1 90. 5 39. 4 53. 5 114.7 72.7 60. 1 
EE pe ye eae 47.6 90. 5 40. 1 54.3 115. 1 72.9 62, 2 
December, 1925 53. 3 89. 7 40. 0 50. 8 115.7 74.6 64.7 
PO I Sib oe Sn oir wo os kon ok oC 44.3 88. 4 39. 6 48.5 105. 6 75.3 60. 7 
ee a rea 48.3 85. 6 39. 5 51.0 104. 6 75.3 61.7 
Se Is es ok ok cin ce 45.4 83. 7 38. 7 47.1 103. 8 77.8 60. 5 
| a ean ease 46.1 82. 4 37. 3 48. 6 103. 4 79. 2 60. 7 
po EE ea eee ane 41.5 82.9 35. 7 45.9 102. 0 79. 6 58. 8 
yo a ean a 48. 0 83. 4 33. 5 47.5 99. 0 83. 2 61.7 



















































oS «| eer ee 10.3 0.8 | 11.4 11.3 1.8 10.2 10.2 

| AS TRE SES 17.6 24.1 | 13.0 11,7 12.8 14.6 14. 6 

alia ica aes 50.8 56. 6 14,3 21. 1 50. 7 42. 5 42.5 

ne nuddlibud ii 2 76. 2 133. 6 5.9 37.5 128. 6 67.3 75.0 

eam eget aaa 80. 9 195. 9 22.0 52. 2 182. 1 82.0 98. 7 

ss el a A ca a i 91.7 212.1 33. 5 65. 3 207. 2 83. 8 109. 4 

December, 1920.......................__ 63. 5 171.5 58. 6 94.4 206. 6 91.5 98. 7 

i Ra ERI A TLE 28. 7 133. 2 61.9 74. 2 175.9 93.0 77.6 

, Si -qSRUpeR pean es 33. 7 84. 2 60. 9 66. 1 133. 7 87.4 66. 2 

ET RE Sar er ieee 22.7 71.7 57.8 55. 2 120. 1 81.1 56.8 

tn lalallala 27.6 76. 2 52. 7 68. 3 123. 8 79. 5 59. 2 

er lee alinitaaneimapee a iti: 22. 6 81.3 49. 5 61.9 135. 9 7.4 57.9 

ee a rags naa 25. 0 80. 9 47.5 64. 1 133. 4 76. 7 58. 2 

hl RR nan eae 17.5 79. 1 45.3 59. 7 130. 6 77.5 54.8 

Alle AIIBS SS  i 25. 1 75. 8 41.0 62. 2 128. 7 77.5 56.3 

"a eR agama 31.5 75. 1 39. 7 59.1; 128.2 77.5 57.9 

ee TE RR RS 44.9 73. 7 38. 6 62.9 128.9 79. 1 62.9 

ie er RR a aR 39.1 73. 7 38. 0 61.9 126. 6 79. 5 60. 6 

_ © Stel erpenerenerretrt: 39. 7 72.0 38. 1 68. 4 123. 9 79. 0 60. 5 

lpn Aaah te eae lara 35. 4 69. 8 37.7 58. 3 121.7 80. 6 58.3 

i See 35. 3 68. 6 37.1 59. 9 121.9 80. 8 58.1 

ii Mega al ater eaaag 31.1 68. 8 35. 9 56. 9 120. 8 81.9 56. 6 

i ame mane eens 35. 0 69. 0 33. 9 59.6 | 118.8 87.0 59.1 
Seattle, Wash 

ita eee se 12.8 1.2 12.4 10.2 8.5 11.0 11.0 

| SSSR INeSEQSatcses: 8.5 11.3 15.4 2.9 27.4 7.4 7.4 

elaine teagan ap rats 38. 7 36. 4 1.6 23.9 §2. 3 31.1 31.1 

0 Seen St See Rae eid 72. 5 88. 0 44.3 51.8 141. 5 58.5 69.9 

Se eee es 80. 9 154. 5 71.5 63.8 201. 0 86.8 97.7 

Nite tits ws wieheitie @:biq.m oie bdo de 102. 3 173.9 74.8 65.8 221.2 90. 4 110.5 

54.1 160. 5 76. 7 78. 7 216. 4 95. 5 94, 1 

27.1 128. 7 74.8 78. 7 177.2 105. 5 80. 2 

30. 5 88. 7 69. 2 69. 0 149. 9 102. 6 71.5 

30. 0 78. 0 64. 7 64.0 137.3 97.6 67.0 

33. 9 74. 2 63. 1 59. 6 136. 1 96. 4 66. 7 

31.0 76. 7 62. 3 58. 0 143. 9 96. 6 66. 4 

35. 8 77.6 62.9 59. 1 144, 2 96. 6 68. 5 

33. 1 76, 2 64. 0 56. 8 140. 7 94. 6 66. 7 

35. 8 74.4 63. 7 59. 6 141. 1 96. 4 67.8 

43.7 74. 6 64.7 57.8 141.6 96. 4 70. 5 

47.3 74.8 63. 7 58. 1 142.1 97.0 71.7 

42.3 74.8 62. 6 49. 4 139. 4 97.0 69. 4 

41.6 73. 1 60. 3 61.2 137.5 97.6 69. 1 

43.0 71.9 59. 0 59.3 136. 8 98. 4 69. 4 

37.9 69. 5 56.9 59. 8 134.7 98. 2 66, 9 

36. 9 68. 8 55.5 57.1. 133. 5 97.4 65. 8 

40.8 68. 3 54.1 62.9 132. 6 97.4 67.1 
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ABLE 
é TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DEC »y. ” 
BER, 1928—Continued 
Washington, D. C. — 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure {.-— 
Date ’ House- - 
Fuel and _ | Miscel- i] 
Food. |Clothing| Rent light baeepe nee laneous | items eas 
Decenl 
pS SE re ee ee ae 0.6 3.7 11.5 2 6.3 0.4 June, 
December, 1916_..........-------------- 15.7 23.2 13.7 . ,. 3 30. 5 15.3 : ; Decet 
| 4) SSR eS ra 61.1] 601) 134] 29] 721 44.3) 473 td 
December, 1918...__-.--------.--------- 90.9} 1126] 11.5) 409) 127.4) 55.9| 735 my 
i teiintndthncagebdcbcessasade 84.6} 109.5 11.4 41.8 126. 0 57. 4 71.2 od 
November, 1919_---.............------- 93.3 | 165.9 5.4 42.8} 159.3 62.7 57 6 oa 
June, 1920. ----__._...-----.-..-.-.----- 108.4) 18401 15.6] 53.7| 1964] 68.2! 013 —_ 
December, 1920... ------- 222-2222 79.0) 1511] 27| 680| 1910) 739! x74 es 
I acoso cacietlreensisdude 47.4| 115.9 28. 8 57.1} 149.0 72.0| 671 se 
RSET SRT 51.1} 87.1] 304] 409] 1224] 75.8) 630 ion 
5 SA SARRER TINE Bai 44.3) 77.5) 314) 445] 1081) 73.7) i768 — 
PY Bs in cddccnccostncessneeal 49. 2 74.8 32. 6 55.1 112.6 72.0 9.5 June 
/ SRS RIOR a7" 48. 8 78.9 33.9 51.2] 129.0 72.5| 60.9 aes 
pS een er 52.3 81.2 34.3 47.0 128. 8 744.9) 63.2 June 
as 2B in, sch dba anckcdud 43.7 78.9 35.7 42:9 | 124.5 75. 0 59.2 — 
December, 1924_..........-.-..-........ 53. 6 75.8 36. 7 44.9 125. 2 76. 5 63.1 June 
i CS ee ee eer 57.2 75.4 37.7 39. 8 119.8 76. 5 64.0 Dece 
MOODS. 5. iiss 50k Bb... aad 65.6 73.5 40.3 48.7| 115.0 75.4 67.3 lone 
IN hs Bia Si Adib cage sib 63.3 73.3 38. 6 41.7| 112.6 75.0 65.5 on 
PS DO cinban ccccdsabbscscndccd 66. 3 70. 9 37.4 45.7 107. 5 75.0 66.0 
IIS isil Eittiohs sscoensinndeotenoaaeainiddiianl 55. 0 69. 2 36. 4 39.3] 104.4 73.6 60.5 “ 
ET oss namaceaibiniebecs cob 57.9 67.0 33.8 40.3} 103.2 73.8 60.8 
DG ctwinnininushcbinieami cone 55.5 67.0 32.7 38.8] 102.2 73.6 59.7 
S| RES Ss ae 58. 2 65. 2 31.0 41.0 99. 4 73.8 60, 2 “<< 
Dect 
J 
2 No change. Deo 
ae 
* > > vec 
Table 4 shows the changes in the cost of living from December Mat 
1917, to December, 1928, for 13 cities. The table, is constructed in the je 
same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the base Dec 
period and in the length of time covered. Dec 
Jun 
TaBLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEMBER, je 
1928 7 
Atlanta, Ga. - 
: Jur 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— | ws 
De 
Date : 
| House- 
Fuel and ise | Miscel- | A! 
Food Clothing, Rent (hight Perorer dl laneous | items 
| mS 
De 
Se a a a a 19.0 29.1 14.0 17.0 24:9 14.8 19.7 ju 
Ries 5. hl Bedi van abale te 18.0 40.7 14.5 17.9 30. 1 21.5 23.3 = 
ee S_. SRT ST aeRR ars 27.9 | 66. 9 32. 6 30.8 49.9 31.7 37.9 De 
SS Sl GR RR ME FR BAK 34.0) 80.5 40. 4 61.0 65. 0 34. 6 46.7 u 
December, 1920.............-...------.. 12.8 56.5' 73.1 66. 8 58. 4 39.7 38, 5 D 
NIN oo nn vadcnabogamendethy 18.9 35.2) 78.8 56.1 38.0 40. 5 25.2 tu 
NE RR Ee 17.2 8.3 75.4 43.7 23.0 39.7 18.7 D 
oe 110.5 4 68. 1 39. 1 15.2 34. 5 13.7 j 
SE SSE REA 18.9 2.8 62.7 57.6 17.4 34.1 15.1 D 
RIE Si aR: 110.3 5.9 61.4 42.7 2.9 32.8 14.2 j 
December, 1923_.-.-....--....2.2-- 16.3 6.9 62. 2 39:3 23. 5 33.3 16.0 D 
a RNAI ES aa 1 10.2 5.7 60. 1 32.0 20. 4 33.8 13.6 I 
December, 1924...............-_-______. 15.5 4.9 56.9 33.1 20. 4 33.7 14.9 D 
kt es 11,2 4.5 55.5 26. 2 19.9 34.9 16.2 i 
December, 1925.............-.....------ 6.5 4.3 49.3 34.7 18.8 35. 6 19.0 
IRD 56 he cl. dedinceonadull 4.5 3.9 44.4 36. 6 17.4 34.0 17.3 h 
SE SRR SS 4.3 2.9 42.1 46. 0 15.5 33.9 17.4 T 
I an oe URS db enc an Hae 4.1 2.1 41.5 31.7 14.6 33.9); 16.2 i 
Doessmanen 0008... ck... cs 1.3 2 39. 5 38. 0 15.9 31.5) 14.3 I 
eR A ae ea a ala 11.0 2 38. 9 31.8 15.2 35. 6 13.9 
December, 1928..............-...------- 2.9 .4 38.2 36. 3 14.9 35.3 15.6 
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, DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEMBER, 
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NGES IN COST OF LIVINGIN 13 CITIES 


1928—Continued 


Birmingham, Ala. 


TasLe 4.—-CHA 





Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 


Did. = jemnruinsagiiiindadeideséeddied otto aeale raed pee 


SOHMAMAIAMNOOHDANOWDWOMHr-N 








OM ANH rm OM DOr MOABOOCDMMON 


NASSSaASIS Se SCNNNANAAA 





FWMOAMMHMOM-DMADOBMOOSSOrO 


SE a SE RY ee PE fog pr 











ee ee ee ee ae 





nn 2) £2 9 2» yy SYR PS PP Pe eS 
=f | netddddsesesdsssunsacs 
<3 
=3 00 2 be HOOD HOO ANI ADAAWMAA 
§% | SSR&ASSSSRANNNNSRRRARS 
As 
| oa8 HAADHOOM AWN MANN HAH HO 
} $48 SHG ggiaccsrawtssiadwaa 
| SE we 
RES 
3 DAMDMNANMAHOAr-NOr-WDHOMooOnws 
SS | ASSSXetRSSSSSRGS6SS5 
$= 
| 


Pree SO TP RPO Ye ee ew he er te eR ee ee 


MRSSSRESSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


5 b= b> rb 
i 1 1D 


Be ee ee a 





APWO HH DOH DWHWNOGOMOMAAMAIGion 
SSeS Grads od wa ai 
RASSRA-L- ig: ties 


“ts mt 








Food |Clothing} Rent 


PS OD ID HA HID HAMOOARM OO WK ora 
SBE SABAH GAAS Ned ii riod i wil 
ait 8 ie we st et oe ee “a 
com ~ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


DW OD AM OOAMA MWAH OAHAM OD RMAwW 


“Ys se Ss Se we 


ISO NOM AOWDOADH DNs Oh Ht OMe 


RASSSRASASAC KAAS RS SIS 





DI OMAHDDH HOH DHOCOCHOCHNGD 


TNSSRIGRESSSSSSSSESABB 





OM ONUAMOAAMANHOWDNDWANMOANOW 


a er ag Le Se ee ee er ee ee 





Sei iuegégsusducagaiag 





DD IIA WDA OWA AHAAMOOOAMOANMWe 





MNHAWDMOM~MDOBWBBAAAH OG MWA Qwan 
Sagseaensssnsstidddcsnnd 





CD ADH OO MOA AMO NMBA M~ HI QWOw wd 


© it ll ae ee de oe we Oe ae ee ae. 


Denver, Colo. 


Clk CONS HIDNOHOE-NOBDBMMDBDOWDSOCM 
RRESUGHOES GAG sissaicdd 
Se a ee Gt tt et 

_ os oa a 








Date 





Decetn DOR, Biicabs usec ccdkediicccecckd 
Decemn bet; BicGatthicsccketsncccucdd 


Jane, 19080. cidswnsmbeds csccebacinnactood 
December, Mieinsctkdddn <ccctndinnnceccy 
June, 1006: siwedaeedlls .cnucincbecccc ia 
Decors bet, Faces ds cnccntesccccccune 
June, 1087. ced Obed wn ccubedbecccedid 
June, 1928... 


Digcemblety Se wit thinks dedwdbeocakacd 


June, 1008. dismanieirekin 4 no ebediccnctane 


Desetn bet, Silesia) Hits cnsetwbscccuiebe 
Deoetth b68, Br watbaltnec ects ddccwnceks 


Jud, 1992..ddcieie on dibkdtcccboddecccvssé 


Decem bet, Hii é ws cle noe cece cinw--oehe 


December, 1920.............-........--- 
May, 1921--..-----.-------------------- 


December, MMBC. seu dn scssnsseonie 
June, 1920. ccc cesewbawbon ese ccedecw spend 


Decem bet, BBs. onic coined ince. es< 


June, 1919. .-- 








Om se eekeb steed + cnes ododscdcaccces 


Deocom DOt, Bisa wks denn icddeceuccde 


May, 19GB. stigows at Hibs Sa tednddecceseba 


Doce DAG, Beteak cl oiecedinttdacaoded< 
June, 108D. See icGis oo dicousdocnceube 
Desembee; Fees dak otb ncn da ldncseccdc 
Jame, 1900. Sense aetee cated dd... ctube 
Doce D806, Bitisé ds eed Rie icindndsioncetcbe 
DocemsBGl Bites abet, nu ne dsdtsdbnnscscks< 


Deocenst, Sitaitst cock dds Kinde nanos 
Jume, 0G iit call ch bch tude als das dale 





E 


June, | 








clit titi ette tt tt ee 


Ssh tdincacdulintioescosdbss 


Decensii M: sede -...+... 


attic nmibhdlilincs endive 


edith thanshebsossondnd 


mie MNNMG Sick... 1-4.550--..<-4 


OS oa aS aa 


SE cahintihs ns debagtvers pond 
Sek daderncsantudideccerave 


2. itera igaeeare 


py ESS Ga ae aa RE 


= arr 


Oe 
» Se a a re 


RES FRISTSESES ENTS 
ge" 8"-8" 8" 88" 8" ee": 
SERS 2525252525252 555 





1 Decrease, 
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MBER, TABLE 4 





Indianapolis, Ind. 

























































































Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditiire fo,_ witiel 
Date 
House- - 
Food |Clothing) Rent |PUCland) tyrnish-| Miscel- 41 
| g ing goods aneou: items 
| 
ee 17.8 32.4 1.64 198 18. 9 21.9 91 pig 
TRS Vee Se Sees 16. 4 40. 1 2.6 16.7 24.8 26. 8 2] Decem!| 
BRST Ss eS 28.2 73.8 11.6 27.3 48.4 38.2 36.5 June, |! 
~ RR TRS eS ae 49.0 87.9 18.9 45. 6 67.5 40. 5 50.3 Decem| 
BIS SST Sa ee 11.0 72.3 32.9 60.3 63. 0 47.5 37.6 June, 1 
- MESS Casa SS ae 110.1 45.8 37. 4 49. 4 35.3 47.4 3 9 Decem 
rei ese Se eae 18.4 16. 2 43. 8 42.5 22. 5 46. 2 193 May, ! 
= VERS SE OS eS i9.9 7.9 41.3 44.9 13.7 45. 4 164 Decem 
We FAs ae i111 8.6 44.1 73.4 16.7 46.7 188 June, 1 
TERE Rt EE me SEE oh 18.0 11.6 44.6 54.9 23. 2 46. 1 19.4 Decem 
She Marlo” ieee a 16.5 13.4 47.1 41.5 24. 0 49. 2 20 6 June, | 
eS RR ES SR EE AS «Sarees ae 110.0 11.9 46.5 38. 2 21.4 51.5 19,3 Decem 
hepalhdlie ceouetbelaswaibelbal 14.9 10.4 46. 7 41.5 21.5 53. 3 21.4 June, | 
ella ccoachahnebitnga«apebuibiiicuectabin’ 12.3 9.8 44.1 33.9 20. 6 53. 8 21.5 Decem™ 
December, 1925................___- ae 2 4.4 7.5 41.7 44.9 21.8 54. 1 24 2 June, | 
dll inits cxcnapalihiabatlissesoiounsdtaaddtancisitinidhied 2.6 7.4 38.3 33. 9 20. 6 51.6 21.9 Decelr 
WMS YS tage ee Se SS 2.9 5.4 36. 5 47.8 19.9 61.8) 3 June, 
| CBE BEBE GE SD 3.5 5.9 34. 6 34.6 18.0 52.3 2.4 Decen 
SENG PRS ES A Sea ee 11.5 4.3 33. 4 34. 2 17.5 52. 6 19.9 ; June, 
ES FEE BS 11.8 4.3 31.3 29. 2 13.7 52.3 182 Decen 
hie ahiitttnasn ate tedllnnipeved-thte tl 1.3 3.2 30. 4 32.3 12.6 52.0 18.5 June, 
Decer 
Kansas City, Mo. 
17.3 40.7 5.4 18.0 31.1 15. 6 19.6 
15.1 44.8 6.7 9. 6 7.9 20. 8 2.6 Dece! 
24.5 89.9 26. 0 27.5 61.8 31.5 38,9 June, 
44.9 104. 5 29. 4 35. 2 73.0 37.1 51.0 Dece 
10.2 76.3 63. 9 55. 1 68. 7 40. 3 39, 5 June, 
18.3 52.3 65. 0 43.3 50. 0 40. 4 7 Dece: 
1 6.6 24.1 69. 7 42.6 26. 2 37.6 20.5 May. 
| MAE Is Re tes 113.5 15.9 59. 4 36. 3 11.6 32.3 15.0 Dece 
BPW ERE HOU FS 112.0 14.6 61.4 40. 2 12.1 33. 3 16.2 June 
i 112.5 14.5 53.7 36. 1 22. 5 33.8 15.3 Dece 
GE KOM LE BSD 110.2 15.2 56. 8 36. 7 22.6 36. 2 17.2 June 
> GS Rh See ee SS 112.7 13.3 49. 5 34.5 16.8 35.3 14.3 Dece 
EF EBL SS eet 17.7 12.0 46. 2 32.9 16.1 34.3 15.3 June 
| ERT RA RY RIE 13.9 11.4 40. 6 32.8 15.6 36. 4 16.3 Dece 
6 er SIA 2.0 9.2 39. 5 32.3 14.1 36.3 18.0 June 
EER Bet GES NAT 5 8.7 25.9 29.4 12.8 36. 3 16.6 Dece 
WEF GSH Fs ESD 11.7 6.3 34.1 33.5 10.8 26. 3 15.2 June 
B.A ES aah RES 12.2 5.4 29. 1 29.8 8.6 36. 6 14.0 Dec 
We. Pees SS 16.8 3.7 28.3 29.0 7.7 36. 5 11.9 June 
4 PBT EMS VA 15.4 2.7 24.8 28.7 6.8 35.0 11.2 Dee 
PH ER DET + 16.0 2.9 23.8 26.8 6&6) 37.8) 113 ~ 
i l | 
Memphis, Tenn. 
We. 8: ear er Meese 20. 3 27.7; @® 26.8 25. 4 16.1; 183 Dec 
Oe TRIED SG EE EE NS 22.7 38.3 | 8.2 23.4 30. 7 20.9} 23 Jun 
SS GO De eS 28.4 66. 2 23. 1 34.1 53. 2 28.3) 35.2 De 
OS ROE Sakae ame 38.8 77.5 35. 9 49.7 67.1 38. 8 46.4 Jur 
SOS BRS SS EE 7.0 59.0 66. 2 105. 4 53.9 43.2 39.3 De 
RE Se RE eh A 114.2 36. 1 79.7 64. 5 29.9 42.9 26.7 Ma 
OLE GS IE. LEE 111.2 15.3 77.3 67.1 14.7 42.3 23.2 De 
SR SES RE 115.1 7.3 74.8 56.3 6.8 37.8 18.2 Jur 
SRM ee WAS 114.9 6.7 72.5 68.5 12.2 87.4 18.6 De 
SO SE SY ee 113.9 9.8 72.3 62.8 23. 2 38.1 19.9 Ju 
Eb as 2s RSF 111.2 11.0 a: 65. 0 23.4 37.3 21.0 De 
< RE E e  D 117.1 9.5 66. 2 18.6 36.3 18.2 Ju 
CED SES PEE 19.2 6.4 68. 6 66. 2 20. 1 37.4 20.4 De 
RE IR TRAE STC AE 17.1 5.9 66. 4 55.7 20.1 38. 5 20.5 Ju 
MSE MAGEE WSS 12.0 4.7 60. 4 71.4 20. 1 37.8 22.0 De 
NE 2 ER AE AGREE 14.1 4.0 57.0 63.3 18,2 36. 7 19.9 Ju 
' Sit aay Vee 15.7 3.9 53. 9 30. 1 17.1 37.7 19.9 De 
PRED Riise REE 17.25 1.9 50. 2 79.4 16. 0 36. 6 18.1 Ju 
a aS - GRE Jj 180 1.6 47.3 76.0 16.0 36. 6 17.3 D 
| EI AS | ES 6 OES 18.1 1.5 46. 3 60. 0 16.0 36. 9 16.4 Ju 
we eae seme 14.9 .2 43.7 68.8 14.8 87.7 17.5 D 
1 Decrease 2 No change. 
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Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 


Food ‘Clothing! Rent 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING 








Date 
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1928—C ontinued (BER, Th 
Richmond, Va. in th 
=—— : — — Ba sur 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditiire {or_ appe: 
Date 7 x 
| House- | ,,. TABLE 
Food |Clothing! Rent |P¥Chand) furnish.) Misce! i 
Gi"  linggoods| “87°Us | items aaa 
| | —- 
December, 1918-___......... agponinrgth 20. 5 33. 8 1.0 11.8 26.3 | 9. 79 
CLI RO, SSR 20. 6 42.3 3.6 11.4} 26 13.5 | He 
December, UE Se 23. 1 78. 6 9. 8 18.7 55. 9 24.0 39 9 
OY, ee See 36. 1 93. 6 12.5 36. 1 75.4 32.4 43.8 
0 Ee. ee 11.9 69. 0 25. 9 62. 2 70.0 36. 0 33 3 
EE 17.4 43.8 29. 4 47.1 48.8 38. 7 # 9 
ES a a LE 12.9 21.2 34.1 46.8 33. 0 38. 4 183 
SES ARS Se Sa ee 17.8 12.9 34. 5 33. 4 27.6 34.7 13.9 —— 
December, 1922..............-.------.-- 16.3 10. 6 35. 3 54. 2 29. 4 33. 5 14.4 Decer 
ON ROR RRL Pete F 17.2 125] 35.7 52.7} 40.0) 33.9) 4g ase 
SE. aie 14.8 12.9 39. 4 61.2 40. 5 35. 4 17] Decet! 
ARIE RT. TE RS 2s 111.3 11.9 39. 5 49. 1 37.8 35.8) 198 Deseet 
SS Ee SORT “13.3 8.9 41.3 47.9 38. 5 35.7 16.3 Decert 
RL EE TRI IE. 12.4 8.6 41.4 4.2} 382 36.0) 167 lout 
Te 4.8 8.4 40. 4 53. 6 39. 2 39. | 20.8 Decent 
tive Me wnvedetincoens any 1.6 8.1 39. 6 51.0 38. 1 40.8 19.7 June 
EE ie eee .9 7.0 36. 0 61.4 36. 7 40. 8 19,3 Decen 
I ETS, FS SR BE 11,2 5.8 34. 0 51.9 35. 6 40.9 17.4 May 
ES Say 12.9 5.3 31. 1 54.2 35.3 | 40.9 16.4 septer 
SS Se” SUES 13.8 5.0 30. 6 43.9 33. 8 | 41.0 15.3 Decet 
ESS ae et a a 13.1 5.4 28.9 47.5 32. 7 40. 9 15.7 Mare! 
nit ~ = eo 1 ERS June, 
° Septe 
St. Louis, Mo. Decel 
"i " . — Mare 
ee: ase nans 18. 0 32. 4 2.7 4.8 21.8 45° ies —_ 
ON LAE ANE EAL a AE EN 16.1 39.3 3.8 3.7 32. 5 15.7 17.9 ren 
SE SURES, Fe SE: 26. 2 78.1 16. 8 8.2 52.9 30. 3 34.9 Mare 
Rt Se ae a 46.2 89.7 29. 8 19. 6 73.1 37.6 48,9 ] ne 
December, 1920... ...............-.--..- 88} 7.0} 424) 426) 7.2] 43.2) 354 Sept 
ee AE AE A A 2 I 110.1 43.8 52.5 30. 9 43. 5 42.1 B. ae 
aR ay RR RE et 111.6 17.2 63.8 33. 4 19. 2 40. 6 18.8 pees 
a a 112.1 7.9 65. 7 32.3 12.8 33.2 15.1 som 
Rh RRR 2 a a 19.5 6.3 68. 0 48.9 14.9 33. 4 17.0 June 
Re ee 111.5 9.0 74 6 30. 8 29. 8 33.4 17.7 Dece 
TS” SESS aS 17.5 9.6 79. 5 32. 1 30.5 35. 8 2.6 lone 
SE ES ae ES 68 Sic aa 1114 8.6 83. 4 21.6 26. 2 35.7 18.8 
OS RS SE E> 16.5 7.9 83. 4 24. 6 27.4 35. 8 20.7 June 
RET a ee | EE 12.5 7.4 85. 2 19. 5 28. 0 36. 6 22.4 Dece 
OS ERR aa ee ee 3.4 6.9 85. 4 26. 9 27.9 37.0 25.0 
RR SS FRE “EF 2.8 6.8 84.7 18.3 27.1 36. 6 24. 1 nlite 
SE ee eee 2.0 7.0 83. 2 38. 9 22.7 36. 6 24.5 1) 
wal ee 1.2 4.4 81.0 34.0 22.3 36. 5 23.2 r 
SE ESS aS: 12.3 3.4 78.3 34.3 23. 3 36.9 21. 
Xe TE SRS SES REE E>. 13.5 3.1 76.3 18.9 21.6 a.2 19.9 r 
Ee ee See 2 12.2 2.5 74. 2 23. 1 19.5 38. 7 20.4 
J s ele 
) 
Scranton, Pa. De 
ho 
eS Te ee | [a 34.4 0.5 24.7 27.0 21.4 219 un 
NRE RRP SE gan 18.1 49.6 6.2 25. 7 35. 6 24.9 25.0 
eee eae et 26.9 82.1 2.4 31.5 48.9 34.7 37.1 
a i te 41.4 97.7 17.2 43.5 62.8 17.9 51.5 
ae Oe Se 17.8 76. 5 18.5 67.3 62. 0 50. 4 39, | 
Bacal bilitian estas able cr m ahoghiakd 14.0 54.3 41.5 62. 8 48. 6 54. 6 28.2 
See oe ee are 4.1 29.1 44.6 67.1 30. 7 52.4 26.3 
cia ithe a ntibdbipattimannekad 16.7 24.2 52.8 68.0 24.2 49.9 20.9 
iin ho carpal onainbicd 12.1 20.7 53. 6 68. 6 28.5 49.3 22.4 
et TEE TR mR RR ve arpa ne 15.1 21.7 59.0 65. 2 34.7 51.4 22,4 
a ce oe cial «on 23.2 60. 8 75.3 34.9 51.7 25.8 
RRA ag a er = 18.7 22.2 67.6 68.9 31.6 53.7 22.4 
ANS Siege 11.6 21.1 68. 6 75.7 34. 6 53. 7 20.8 
a IEICE ae cE crea elas Bae 1.4 20.3 71.0 70.3 33.9 54.8 21.0 
EE a ae 9. 6 20. 2 70. 5 99.8 33.9 55. 4 32.0 
RE ie 20 4.7 19.5 71.4 77.8 34.4 55. 9 29.0 
ES RRR ES eS 6.7 18.3 72.4 78. 5 33.7 55.9 29.8 
PI ahi incnsis tealiticcnan Geabuiine unwnodea 4.2 17.2 73.1 71.4 32.4 55.7 28.2 
RE II TaD 5.0 16.3 73.4 75.3 32. 1 55.9 28.9 
SRR le 2S Se TIRE: 3 2.4 16.2 71.7 69.0 30. 1 56. 2 | 26.9 
I i iin alienate 4.3 15.3 71.7 72. 2 29.3 57.8 | 27.5 
1 Decrease. 
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The following table shows the increase in each item of expenditure 
in the United States from 1913 to December, 1928. These figures are 
, summarization of the figures for the 32 cities, the results of which 
appeat in the preceding tables, but computed on a 1913 base. 


qapLe 5. -CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING wg UNITED STATES, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 
1928 
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Per cent of increase over 1913 in expenditure for— 



































; 
l ong | | Cloth Fuel and| furnish-| Miscel- | All | 
oth- uel and) furnish- iscel- : 
Food | ing Rent light ing laneous | items ; 
) goods 
3 | ae \_ “TOs (Rkiecos ea i 
) —_ | } § 
{ Desem ber, MIMS. Sean necnses-seewap= 5.0 | 10}; 1.0 4.0 3.0 3.0 : 
9 Nesom ber, MNEbEkautnss---->-us-areo--- 5.0 | 4.7 1.5 1.0 10.6 7.4 5.1 § 
Desem bet, SatbitewKwwlshcastsoese | 26.0) 20.0 2.3 8.4 27.8 13.3 18.3 } 
: essen bed, MEN Ahadecakes sesd dencuece | 87.0) 49.1 S| 24. 1 50. 6 40. 5 42.4 
Diesen bers MEN illite. adnate sa amene 87.0| 105.3 9.2 47.9| 113.6 65. 8 74.4 
June, 1919 ci 0tbbaomcd5..2225.2.- ..--| $4.0] 1145 14.2 45.6) 125.1 73.2 77.3 
5 Degen her, WN ba kine nnn ascscenaceened 97.0| 168.7 25. 3 56.8 | 163.5 90. 2 99.3 
Jam, 1008. cnt ho wc omnss Scepsiinbincedl 119.0} 187.5 34.9 71.9; 192.7] 1014] 1165 
3 December, 1920..........................| 720] 1585 51.1 94.9 185.4] 1082| 100.4 
{ Slew, 1098 ee ca oe kee | 447] 1226 59. 0 81.6 147.7] 108.8 80. 4 
{ September, 1921_..............-.-.....- | 3.1 92. 1 60. 0 80.9 1247] 107.8 77.3 
j December, BOMB ob. sansa oencin-aoss | 49.9 84. 4 61.4 81.1, 118.0] 106.8 74.3 
ee a «i RR | 33.7 75.5 60.9 75.8 106.2] 103.3 66.9 
June, 1923... seetbaweRs ... sicicis S58 55h | 40.7 72.3 60.9 742, 102.9] 1015 66.4 
September, 1922. ...............--.-..-- | 39.7 71.3 61. 1 83.6 102.9] 101i 66.3 
December, 2088.20. 5. .6.52.05.22..l2Lek 46. 6 71.5 61.9 86.4 108.2] 100.5 69. 5 
OE Sok RRS eae 41.9 74.4 62. 4 86.2) 117.6] 100.3 68.8 
jane, 1008 te oa nc op den 44.3 74.9 63. 4 80.6) 122.2] 100.3 69. 7 
| September, 1923. ............ ee 2 MPA | 40.3 76. 5 64. 4 81.3) 122.4] 1011 72.1 
‘ December, 1923 | 50.3 76. 3 66.5 84.0} 1224] 101.7 73.2 
Mareh, 1924............- | 43.7 75.8 67.0 82.2} 121.3) 101.1 70. 4 
Jame, TOR eo | 424 74.2 68. 0 77.3} 1160] 101.1 69. 1 
) September, 1924......__- ne ie Fa, | = 46.8 72.3 68. 0 79. 1 114.9] 101.1 70. 6 
7 December, 1924... ........,.. naps Wahi deleade | 61.5 71.3| 68.2 80.5} 1160] 101.7 72.5 
Jans, MR ik ohh nos See sentetnel 55. 0 70.6 | 67.4 76.5| 1143] 1027 73.5 
| December, 1925...........--2..--.---2.- 65. 5 69.4) 67.1 86. 9 114.3} 103.5 77.9 
| Femme, TOG i a eal 59.7 68. 2 | 65. 4 80. 7 110. 4 103. 3 74.8 
December, 1926........................- | 61.8 66.7 64. 2 88.3} 107.7) 103.9 75.6 
| June, 1007s seh cad sk 5s das | 56.5 64.9) 62.1 80.8} 105.2] 104.5 73.4 
| Decetis bet, Mees dice ss saws dowecocnas 55.9 62.9 60.2 83. 2 104. 6 105. 1 72.0 
ee et. Sok DRIED 52.6 62.6 | 57.6 77.2} 101.1] 105.5 70.0 
Decenetgh Meee Si 55.8 61.9; 55.9 81.3 99.7} 107.1 71.3 
! ! 











1 No change. 


The following table shows the per cent of decrease in the price of 
electricity on the dates specified as compared with the price in 
December, 1913. These figures are based on the average prices for 
nousehold use in 32 cities and are included in the preceding tables 
under the item “Fuel and light.” 
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TABLE 6.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT gp 


























PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 [FIED 
| | oan 

Per Per | Per 

cent of cent of cent of 
Date — Date — | Date ‘ 

Decem- Decem- | Decem 
ber, 1913 |) ber, 1913 | er, 1913 
| | j 
December, 1914_..__.__. 3.7 || December, 1921... __- 4.9 | September, 1924. Re 
December, 1915..______- 6.2 || March, 1922..._______- 4.9 || December, 1924____ : 
December, 1916._._____- 8.6 || June, 1922.....________ 6.2 || June, 1925.______- 04 
December, 1917._._____- 11.1 |} September, 1922_______ 6.2 || December, 1925____ 99 
December, 1918.______._ 6.2 |} December, 1922.._____ 7.4 |, June, 1926.._._____. re 
nan al 6.2 || March, 1923... 7.4 || December, 1926. __- 11 
December, 1919____..___ 7.4 |} June, 1923.._........--. 7.4 || June, 1927_...____- ' 123 
June, 1930..-........... 7.4 || September, 1923__.___- 8.6 | December, 1927_____ ry 
December, 1920...______ 4.9 || ber, 1923_...___ 8.6 || June, 1928. 36 
Eat a 4.9 || March, 1924.___._._._. 8.6 || December, 1928 ____ 148 
September, 1921___.____ | 4.9 || June, 1924... 8.6 || 7 

' 





Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries ' 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and in various 
Ty foreign countries since 1913 is shown by the index number 
in the following tables. Table 1 contains general cost of 
living index numbers, while Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show changes in the 
cost of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent, respectively. 
Caution should be observed in the use of these figures, since not 
only are there differences in the base periods and in the number and 
kind of articles included, and the number of markets represented, 
but also there are radical differences of method in the construction 
of the index numbers. The number of countries included in the 
five tables varies according to the information available. Several 
countries publish an index number for food only, while others omit 
clothing and in some instances also rent. 





1 Preceding artieles on this subject appeared in the Labor Review for December, 1922, July, 1923, January 
and July, 1924, January and July, 1925, January, 1926, February, 1927, and August, 1928. 
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TABLE {.-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
' FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1928 



















































































— -2 United ; Czecho-| Den- : Ger- | 

Country --| States Canada | Belgium slovakia| mark Finland | France many | eetend Italy 

Number off 32 60 50 | Prague| 200 21 | Paris 71 | 200 | Milan 

Jocalltles - 

" Food, : Food | | 
clothing,, Food, | Food, | Food, | yitning| Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, 

: fuel and | clothing,| clothing, | clothing,| ¢,.) a clothing, | clothing, clothing, | clothing, clothing, 
Commod- light, | fuel and | fuel and | fuel and light fuel, (fuel and |fuel and fuel and | fuel and 
aed Rann light, light, light, ard meat, light, light, light, | light, 

--| house- rent, rent, ent, 4 es, rent, rent, rent, rent, 
furnish- |sundries | sundries | sundries — etc. (sundries sundries sundries’ sundries 
ings, ete. , 
ce Min- Depart-| Central | missle tA M 
Bureau ; -| Central | mission Federal | ment of | Munici- 
Comput | of Labor es pe re - —- ment of| Statis- | for Statis- Industry) pal 
ing a6eD"| Statis- | “Tabor | and tics. | Statis- | tical |Studyof tical | and | Admin- 
cy- “| ties | ties Office | Cost of Bureau Com- | istration 
| aes | Living | | merce | 
— | ed bo ~-——— | \— ______ 
January- _  January- 
Base Pe-| 4913 | 1913 ioat | July, | July, | June, | 1914 | 1913-14) 725) | June, 
riod | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 
013.......| 100 ~" SSS ST Se AS Se ce ee ee Se 
oT 1 103 3} See 2100 2 100 3 100 | 100 | 4100 | 2100 | 3 100 
1915__- 1 105 | Ee eee 4 inate Di ental cere ae Seine 114 
“Ree: 1118 CCR SRL: ji. {era eee + PRBS tae tip Sa 146 
= 1 142 A. | SSUES Oe neues: se Bera | ILE B,* Rd du cehdtilnsaroiimeel 197 
1918__- 1174 te, on atin Oud > secu 2 Mea tare" |---------|--------- 285 
ieee Wat | nao eo ie fo {Sa ce i 
ee es RD eee eee ee ee ee Ripe H 
ae 1174 1161 | | eee 2 237 11172 ) 2s SRE Re BA 541 
1922...-.-- 1170 1 157 | + ope 2199 | 11157 Sec... «6 2 185 | 501 
wR. ....<4 1173 1 159 2109 pon 2 204 red 5 334 1142 2180 | jon 
1924 BERL: « Seer 2. E+ RR |S aE Eee ae le 
Dec... 173 156 137 . = Seen 1217 6 377 135 cy nee ae 4 
1938... .. this deeded 2 133 i 4 ee BE die ccaietied Li nena adibnidnnasain 1 
Dec_-_- 178 160 143 y, © Seana en 6 421 SREP eek or 
1038... ... Ee i Btn Sin cnece dine sencdoubtinsedes fe SRERRERREREE” Corp WSs en Sse 
Jen... eaalibedeoe se 139 707 194 1166 |.....-..- | 140 | 188 | 661 
Fob... Li tiutecMh sina 140 +: ei a h..------ deeb 667 
Mal. hi vasanuee 159 137 i fe ee ae 1172 6 451 oS Ee aegraay 642 
Ti scone ie) Set ie fo S|] ae 
NISY .Licswcwkcktnmcaceseds. BOC | GU ide ccocatnl | . SRR iceseeeee| 8 8=— BS fo - -- - - ee ' 
June 175 157 155 " _, ORR 1175 6 485 / ) 659 
July Be og ce 174 718 184 1183 ot RR 142 182 | 643 
UG... cicada daw cal ) ee, eee SD ods re  § Sse 
Sept Seca e 156 179 aii 1203 | 539 5 eg 647 
Oct. SRE: AREA 188 8 RT 2 eas: 142 | 189 | on 
Nov. eek oe 196 RRS ae BURA cocaine eet 7 
ie Dec... 176 157 199 y * eee ee 1197 6 545 DS, «cities 657 
ee SS OA co MCS RUS: STARR EE ie SE Se TR ee eS 
Jan. .ghaudenasn | 158 202 741 181 og PSB Ts 145 | 182 | 655 
Feb..dcabiksnucl 157 204 ie <> eatin ig RI ie 667 
Mat. ticduceacd 157 200 gS 1183 6 524 9 See 663 
ADR...ciaeibacded 155 199 740 178 Seige ae 146 | 171 | 651 
May..jdécnuu * 155 197 \( ee 1166 }_...-_--- ge aR es 612 
June. 173 155 210 ;, _* See ae 1184 6 525 , 5 eae 586 
July Bi gae es 155 204 747 176 I 4... 44 150 171 | 548 
Ape is) S| fo ar a 
Seng owe... SERS. Se) SA ep 7 
Oct. ; UR iat 156 207 727 176 | eae 150 175 | 4 
NOC icshoudinnbens 156 207 | |S Sa | R SR § 
ion ec... 172 157 207 y See 1243 6 498 | SRR ee 531 
Jan... eo+------ 157 209 7 176 oa 151 177 | 4 
OD cglnaichb ented 156 - 2, 3 eee 1206 |... -.-- ee 
M OR Ais iaibisdecis 156 203 aaa Ra 1214 6 507 _ eee 531 
APT -alenannna-s 166 an 734 176 | 1212 |.......-. 7 a ee 
iC Sa ek ef | Spe | ae 
June... 170 155 204 i, 1219 | 519 Se Sie scurtins 530 
JULY.n-Jenen-- == 185} 205) 746/376) 1286 |... sg [78] 
Oe” 4 ee |! ee” ee 1908 {..... 2.2 9 GRE Be 
BODE. akon dsincnibell 157 209 . fee ee 1249 6 519 iy epee 526 
Oct . i dicens maha 158 212 726 172 1254 |_.......- 152 | 176 | 528 
NOV, caleoteneusivil 158 216 ye Ser 2 eae SS Coe ledivhp code 
Dec...) Il SS ERY AIS: Sm REA NS “CE ea Years hatihtieree 
‘December. ' January-June. 5 April-June. . 
* July. 4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. * Quarter ending with month. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1928—Continued 7 
| 4. | United | | — 
. . | Nether- Swit- South ;. | Austra- 
Country - | lands |“ nas Poland | Sweden | iantonst oe Africa | India lia po 
| — 
Number | The 
of locali- | eam 30 =| Warsaw 49 33 630 9 ‘Bombay; 30 95 
ties....... Bn | 
} = 
Food, Food, Food, Food, Foor 
clothing, /clothing,|clothing,| 0% |eiothing,| 700d | Food, | poog icin 
Commod- clothing, fuel, (clothing, ing, 
ities in- |A com-| fuel, fuel, fuel, fuel fuel, light fuel, gro- fuel 
medities| light, light, light, , light, . ceries, light 
cluded - - light, rent, light, ent, 
rent, rent, rent, rent rent, |oundries| rent rent rent 
| sundries sundries|sundries lsundries undries 
| | 
: n Bureau 
Comput- feat Ad. yr ee Board | Federal | Minis- y ong <= | toms 
F.---- tration | Office | Office | Welfare) Office | Labor |" tistics eee Ste) One 
| IStics —_— 
| ie 
} 

Base pe- ‘ | July, \January,| July, | June, July, July, July, 
riod____- 1921 i914 | 1914 1914 | "1914 1914 1914 | 1914 ret) 1914 
| EE: Gs, TRE, hes nd Se is ant TOE. Sage SRE ee aaa 
SRE? eee 7 100 100 2 100 2100 2100 100 2100 11} 210 
ES! IO eon , 5, Sew Cae ee 2125 Se ns wbdinw 126 7 
SSS ae ee ~~  « er Greet: 2148 SS Rr. 130 16 
ERE SEE RE SR ere 2180 ag BEN on. 129 1% 
SS Sao .  ) a 2 219 204 2 203 131 154 134 14 
eae Re . + Se 2 257 222 2 208 145 175 148 137 
See SE ee CE ctcton 2 270 224 2 252 179 183 175 178 
RE. 100 4 ie 2 236 200 2219 162 173 167 17 
Er cin nde 1 $3 ES oncom 2 190 164 2184 135 164 156 160 
rer 182 7 HO tt 2174 164 2169 131 154 168 158 
2 SR: Le) ST 2171 169 2170 133 157 166 160 

ec__- a eam” eee cahan: & Riree Cees 181 133 160} * 165 xt 
, SSS Sree Cee. Seem oes gg TEP ca 155 170 162 
Dec__. 82 ee he Ce 167 177 131 155 6172 6 164 
Er eee 4 Eee Sr eae | See _ _p REE oh. See See ee 176 163 
, ESS ae sh. See” 121 174 166 175 131 ES ee 
oe BESS: See ee ain. SOP Biake~cnss 164 173 131 lS 162 
Mar... 80 227 | ik Snes 163 172 131 155 {a 
pe LS A es alee 95 173 162 168 131  * I as 
ae Rar ie! 2 ee ee __ ie TE 162 167 132  , 163 
June_- 82 221 3 Se 162 168 131 155 8 80 mes : 
} . 7 es  &. 2S 102 172 162 170 130 | a oa 
pe Ee. STE. WEB Biss cin dnd 161 170 130 | aa 163 
Sept _- 79 221 og SEE or 161 172 130 155 6 176 weed 
AOE Sees eee 111 171 161 174 131 Ae. cuall 
(Ee Sas SS LS Re atindax 161 179 131 oe i...-.~- 163 
Dee___ 80 216 ) & 161 179 129 156 6 174 a 
apes, Senet Se Lae oS  , Se See. RRS 174 162 
ee ee. 213 117 171 160 175 130 2 _— 
ae See 221 hyp SERS 160 172 130 | ee 162 
Mar-__- 80 208 yy SR 159 171 131 155 (aa 
| ae Snr ene 206 118 170 158 165 131 ies. on 
ee Se 205 JS , aaa 160 164 132  , a 162 
June. - 80 204 | 4 See. 160 163 132 154 EET 
a eee 206 115 169 160 166 132 es .|---..---- 
SS EE 205 i 160 164 131  { - 161 
Sept __ 80 199 1g ae 161 165 131 154 SE .cc0ses 
| 2S Sa 199 119 172 161 167 132 EL. .|-~----00- 
|. ae ae 198 i 162 169 132 , 2 ae 161 
or sony 82 197 AS SAREE 162 169 132 151 $177 |- one 
SO th ein erinnd 197 120 171 161 168 132 154 eon2-+---| ---- 
|, ae Sear ee 197 8 161 166 131 | ae 161 
Mar... 83 196 ot EESRSSa 160 164 132 145 a TE 
oe caliialnw chia 196 121 171 160 164 133 J) Se — 
a ERR. 196 sy See 160 164 133  . | a 162 
June-- 82 195  , aes 161 165 132 146 6175 are 
sg) ee 196 123 173 161 165 131 2 a --s 
et 195 . 161 165 131 ) | 161 
Sept __ 81 187 4 ae 161 165 131 Sa a --= 
ew Ee ea ae 123 172 162 166 131 oS Saeee ipe--- 
OE SS. + a TD hitwentaics 162 167 131  ) a 
oS Sa Ore d ge aS p---2--<8 Bee hastens eg 
1 December 4 July. 6 Quarter ending with month. 7 June 
1388] 
ere. 
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IN TABLE 2,_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
7 FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1928 






































































































































— = ais Saat ; ieee, j | 
lo . | Fin Ger- 
nd Country - -| Games Canada cs pa eae land France an Ireland | Italy 
_— 
Number of} 5) 60 =| 59 | Prague} 200 21 | Paris 71 200 | Milan 
Jocalities- | | 
if a PTE) ROMER? SRS Yes“ |—_—— oie 
, | Minis- Com- Depart- “ 
, | Bureau . mission men Munic- 
i, Comput-; _ of _ | Depart- try of | Office of pine a 8 a og for Redesel of In- ipal 
ing agen- — — of aad — Statis- tical vy wd tical — A min- 
’ Ly a is- sabor ' cs of Cos an istra- 
: e | tes | —_ | ties Office of Bureat| Com- ‘ton 
es y Living merce 
‘bl an . I ——| | ae SSeS | 
| | 
| | ai ie Janu- | ae Janu- 
Base pe- | ‘ ‘ < | uly, y; ary- uly, ary- 
od... 1913 1921 | "1914 1914 | June, | 1914 | 1913-14) “i914 | June, 
| | 1914 | | 1914 
oun —- ~ -— —|——- | $$ |—__——— ——— 
ee 100 | NE. «vida dutneabeiienaniiaeamiesiaialens Sion sokenianaai EE ae | Reeser: Besa *- 
RRS fee .- 2eiu..... | 2100 2100 3100 100 4100 2 100 | 3100 
Wa ..csie 1105 | ST) ee ee et ntti teeta aes 116 
TOE. « cout 1 126 | te  ? FREE SGR I RR ee ee ER ee ee ame 149 
" eee [ TR: 5 Cee SRA) Howser * Tapa eRe | ne ope | 205 
0” 1918. ------ \° } et \ See See CSS Cee BRI Traprh kt Seer 320 
i oe a. fot + es GE §. ESI | TR oh. A Bnd Ra at 359 
I6 1920. ------ +: tet ° eos Fea Tare Tt ok eee Neer 455 
) ; REPS 1150} 1150 100 |....----- i saan 1 1230 5 323 |....- a 559 
J 922.------| 1147} 1142  § sae 2184} 11122] 5316 }...__---- 2185 522 
m7 1923------- 1150} 1146 2 105 | 769 2 188 1079 5 346 1 166 2182 500 
8 1924. .----- 1446) 1144| 2124) 8 his... 5 Peas Seas Geers 528 
L Dec... 152 | 144 | 140 620 F.i....- 1160 6 389 "| {peer 579 
i) gh .. tiga  } peer ein RRE OF t5i...3.. "8 Geers eae Mes Galella 3 622 
8 Dec 166 157 | 147 | 908 B34... 1138 6 437 | es 660 
) 1908...d0c. RES TEC RE Ee gegen STs Sees 655 
Jan__- ~*) “aaa 142 800 177 se08 b.....-.. 143 187 681 
2 Feb... me. .... 142 a apis... "| eee 7°) rt 676 
4 Mar... 160 156 138  , ae 1100 | °%473 S| RST 654 
3 Apr "| eee 142  ) ae eee 142 175 645 
,< May. 161 152 700 Bt... 9 TRS | reat 664 
2 June. 160 151 | 161 , ) ae 1090 | 9° 507 | eee 657 
July... OF SSS RRS 185 SOS 159 "a 145 | 174 654 
Aug... | a 193 2s a cy 146 |- callin 660 
3 Sept _. 159 149 186 > omar 1137 6 562 |) Selbers 652 
Oct... “eas 197 } eee eae 145 | 178 654 
Nov__. 162 ; 206 ES as Geen 7 ees 630 
3 Dee... 162 152 208 840 |____.-.-- 1110 6 574 +) egeeneesy 631 
|. ees OR RR, eR ee vd TEE eens Weaanee st Ree ar 
Jan... 159 155 208 849 156 1008 |......--- 151 | 178 625 
} Feb_- 156 153 212 a eae 1005 |.....---- ass 642 
: Mar... 154 151 205 Ps (See 1086 9° 554 dE ete 635 
‘ Apr... 154 147 204 853 152 1000 |.......-- 150 | 165 617 
. May-- 155 147 201 O06 £.u....... Te Bik ncn tS? 565 
‘ June_. 159 148 207 3 Oa 1072 | 6 559 ‘5 Se 8 541 
July _- 153 149 210 153 ~~ Se 157 ! 166 524 
Aug._- 152 149 204 7 5 Soe 1 5 fSaeeuee Ait cnesbabehe 518 
Sept _- 154 148 207 On8 Eatin... 1146 6 525 Sa? 509 
Oct. _- 156 150 210 834 152 2188 (i. ...... 152 | 172 509 
: Nov... 157 151 211 O68 b5.0...6. 1976 1. ah... eee 510 
a 156 152 211 944 bait... 1171 6 504 SE kc noeiadile 513 
. | 
: Jan. _- 155 152 210 845 152 3208 GU xcs... 152 | 175 514 
Feb__. 152 150 207 O68 Biisncass 1989 Eiiuss.=. 2 ees 518 
Mar._. 151 149 201 $66 £.......~ 1123 6 521 ROY 516 
Apr. _. 152 148 202 844 152 gee Bh. 4... 151 162 516 
ay .. 154 147 199 OM biii..-<- 1998 Bic. +" 3 eee 513 
June... 153 146 203 O68 Bk 5 ow ces 1126 6544 pd ae 228 520 
July... 153 147 204 858 153 9186 }.....:---~ 154 166 513 
, Aug... 154 151 206 3 1) Soe |S Speeenee.e 506 a 
Sept _. 158 152 208 5 eee | Tee ft aeeegae 513 +3 
Wai 157 154 213 821 146 5008 f...-..-. 152 | 171 515 z 
Nov... 157 154 217 Se RiesteadaGhsetscatalenc-Mned 168 |..-....-.]--------- 
ec... 156 i TE HERES: OT RSIS | ae Wee SP SIAE { Saniora aitbaine aaa ‘4 
1 December. 4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. : 
4 July. 6 April-June. ql 
8 January-June. 6 Quarter ending with month. a 
# 
heh 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1928—Continued IN 
- United Ny 
_ |Nether-| Nor- Swit- : South Austra- 
Country -- lands way Poland | Sweden serland —_— Africa | India lia | : : 
| 
| 
Number of, The War- | Bom- | 
localities_| Hague 30 saw 49 33 630 9 | bay 30 
| a 
M Central | Central| Board 4 ad Be | Censu 
unici- | Centra entra oar 0 rt) ©HSuUs 
‘ating | Palad- | Statis- | Statis- | of | Federal) Minis- | Census | Labor | Census pend 
P ~ & | minis- | tical tical | Social | Gio, tabor and ffice | and | *titis 
agency - . tration | Office Office | Welfare Statis- Statis- On S 
tics | ties 108 
} | 
Base pe- 1921 July, —_ , July, June, July, 1914 July, July, July, 
riod____- 1914 tH | 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
|” Se ales 2100 100) 2100 2100 2100 | 100 2100 | 2 100 | 100 
chats SD SRR 0, SERED ARS ORS Ae ae Wee: 2131 | 112 
ee is 2. | RR eT yer: erreE RRP MEFRELS 2 130 119 
 AERRRSSSRR Seraia ae | ESS FPS. EE Sa ee 2126 128 
SS Se ee SS .  » =e? Se QRS 4 a 2131 139 
EE sR SCRE RAT ek Se RRs SePRR 2147 146 
I | Re . » aaa Sregers TEMES OP Pse s 2 164 168 
| a 100 |? Eee | 2231 aR Bes ee? 2 161 164 
es... 176 ee i 2178 163 J yess 2 160 2148 142 
Ras 178 4s 2158 165 2 162 1118 2148 2 164 143 
ERY On Feces <a 2155 1 eS eS a: 148 
Fi 82 Da Fes 175 130 121 | 156 | 148 150 
et RES ASS RS, ROY“ ~ ES TE OT Sa 151 
Dec...| . 7 221 | AS 5.1 ...-. 167 174 116 151 | 155 156 
RT ONE es. eR PERK SS RS oS oor Soa 150 
Oa SE 216 136 163 165 171 116 | 151 155 154 
eee 212 6 Bou... 2 163 168 117 150 154 153 
Mar.__ 77 205 B0D bibs cue 161 165 118 | 151 159 152 
Ry SA te 198 109 158 161 159 119 | 150 163 151 
oo? 195 i 159 158 119 | 150 163 151 
June __| 80 194 | "8 epreReeT 159 158 118 | 152 162 51 
ee 198 | 118 156 159 | 161 117 155 159 149 
ot Sa 196 | Se tas... 157 | 161 117 | 153 157 149 
Sept __ 74 193 S90 Be 158 | 162 117 | 152 155 148 
SA Re 191 133 156 160 | 163 120 | 153 153 147 
i! WE 186 ~~ < See? 159 169 119 | 152 155 146 
Dec_- 76 184 ~~) Saaee 159 169 117 | 154 158 149 
REBT!  scidtprosadiot URES Sel, 5s ees 4 PRET GRAD Obes * See 145 
SY We 180 | 143 155 158 167 116 155 158 148 
FS eae 177 | v. > Series 157 | 164 117 152 153 146 
Mar__ 76 173 | S08, Bigs a 156 | 162 118 152 151 146 
OO" 2 ie 169 142 149 156 155 119 151 151 145 
| St 169 568 Bits. ce 156 154 121 150 152 145 
June __ 77 172 eg Pee 157 134 120 151 153 145 
eee 175 143 148 | 157 159 119 154 152 144 
ns conse 175 6 SO 157 156 118 155 155 144 
Sept __ 77 174 We his 159 157 117 151 157 143 
ae Se 173) se] 50] en || Sas] 143 
ST ae 171 vv" | oe 161 163 119 147 157 144 
on 80 171 968 Ditiinnicais | 160 163 119 149 155 146 
1928: 
NT? Saar 170 143 152 159 162 119 151 154 147 
SES eS 170 ~ Yas 158 159 118 146 152 145 
Mar-- 82 171 168 bees a 157 155 118 142 153 145 
Apr-- (ees 171 142 152 156 155 119 140 154 i 
SY RRS 172 v5 See 156 134 120 144 154 147 
June _. 79 171 M8 tn... 156 156 118 142 154 147 
8 eS 173 144 156 157 157 116 143 152 146 
2 Gee 170 Ty ea 156 156 115 142 150 146 
Sept __ 76 164 19 h... 157 156 115 141 150 \47 
__ 29s See 163 144 154 158 152 115 142 149 149 
Nov._.}......... 161 M6 fc........ 158 159 115 “ § ee 150 
C2 te 161 yD aaa | Herb katy: 160 |__....__- oe a...4..--- ia 
1 December + July. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
. IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1928 
Country---| Cais Canada | Belgium eae on Finland | France |Germany) Italy 
Number of 32 60 59 Prague | 100+ 21 | Paris 71 Milan 
jocalities. 
| " 
ce Commis- - 
Ministry Central : Federal | Munici- 
Computing ane ee rae A of ae bo etal ge Susie Study of yoo pal Ac- 
agency.--|q sar eg an n- a 1csS : 1ca ca minis- 
& Statistics| Labor dustry Statistics Office ee Bureau | tration 
, |January-| January- 
ne pe- | 1913 1913 1921 1, 7 : reo 1914 1913-14 mend 
riod. .-.- 1914 1914 
— — —— } 
8. ...4 100 SE: 5 ere E. | SESS. ee es SERIE HRW eee eee ees tl A 
vee 8. 1101 | |; Sage 2100 2100 4 100 | 100 4100 3100 
RRS 1 105 ARR OR 5 tI Ee Keener “ober. | 1a 
1916 i 1120 CR a uk eee = RS RS SO 2 BS Reps ea a 
9007. . ced 1149 | , oe ES , _ SB 1 RE WERE? eet.) 4 
6. ...<28 1 205 LVS RELY: | Ree EDEN Capes 2 284 
~~ eee 1 269 |. SSIES RRS eae Re ; | Sere 2 291 
1920 - 1 259 > | a a <<. 2 ers << . ee 2692 
cual | 1184 1177 et... coal 2248 | 11107} 5353 |.-....--_- 2512 
1922. .....- be 13% 1 162 <, , TeRROeRs 2217 11000| 3815 |.......... 610 
1923 é 1176 1 164 2113 963 2 239 1065 | 5 365 1194 615 
ee) ke ee nee ere 4 Se ee ee 611 
Dec 171 159 140 ere 1046 | 6 440 173 667 
ee ee a ee 005 }........-: 10@ }----------]---------- 655 
Dec___| 169 | 159 144 See 1043 | 6 510 173 702 
ERS a : eee aes aaiedl Fr e......5-% _ | RES See a 699 
pS UL § BORE: 144 995 230 cf RPS 171 702 
Se eS” SR: 144 9 ee 1068 ¥-......-~<< 169 7 
Mar___|...-...-.- 157 14 | OS SEAR: 1044 | 6 524 168 702 
YS Ge en sy 145 | | are ar eae 167 702 
oS OS ee 150 | OS ee SE Sis acne ces 165 691 
June.__| 168 | 157 156 | ORR 1047 | 8577 164 692 
Se eee eee 166 | OSS 210 8 ee ee 163 692 
PEE ge eS ee 172 | 2. eee. ge ee 161 692 
ae CSR 157 178 | SRE 1039 | 6 635 160 692 
(O59 SP: eee 186 |) RSS. {oo ee 160 711 
Tae. 191 | PORE 5, ee 158 709 
Dec. __| 167 | 157 199 | RE EF 1085 | °616 158 709 
ea 2 RG Tee 2 ee a 9. SSRs | Re ee eel 
ee RY | 157 203 | 975 196 {See 157 705 
YO SSRRRER 157 207 > See: | SRS 156 705 
| Le Sa 157 210 , SERESSE - 1035 6 565 156 705 
jy" 2 > Sea 154 212 975 193  , ree 156 705 
_ _& Saget 154 213 Sa ) SR 156 643 
June... 165 154 215 eee 1035 6 565 156 616 
ee eS 154 217 975 192 |e eens 156 616 
PES RR 154 219 bee. ly, See 158 597 
ae SE 155 223 ARG 1036 2 563 160 597 
| Cast SRR 155 230 1013 196  - ee 162 597~ 
a ee 155 232 RE |, RRR 164 596 
ag es 163 155 234 ot Renae 1038 6 581 166 591 
, a 155 236 1013 196 | RA 167 591 
|, ie COG 155 237 er —, RRS 168 591 
| at SRR ee 155 240 ee 1043 6 581 169 591 
| At SEPP ERSE: 157 241 1020 198 _ | Se 170 591 
| ae PPSE TRS: 157 240 ue ly SPAS 170 566 
June___ 163 157 242 LER eet. 1048 6581 170 559 
} ee eee. 157 244 1040 198 Se a 171 561 
, RY Sees 157 243 | | A See 171 561 
et 157 246 BEEN 8.  , See 171 561 
USS CESAR. 157 247 1026 198 , RYAN aS 172 558 
)_. BE See 157 248 8 RRR PA. dpe 1° TREE Sk, i cae ea 
Dec___ 162 oe Rian Te — ETERS SRE, s ee ee ET Pea 
1 December 4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
2 July. 5 April-June. 
3 January-June. 6 Quarter ending with month. 
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TaBLeE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATE. 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1928—Continued 
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1 ! 
_| United | 
Country _...-.-.-..-- Norway | Poland | Sweden | Switzer King- | India | Australia| , 
om " 
Number of localities -_| 30 Warsaw 49 33 100 Bombay 6 
sah stdiaidipe oionenientipniecamesinien | a 
»:beaiiiens 1, meset | a | 
Centra ‘entra oar ss of 
: : Federal | Minis- 
, Statis- Statis- of Labor | Census | . 
Computing agency---| ‘tical | tical | Social | Labor | tryot | Omics | and | 
Office Office | Welfare Statis- 
tics 
: July, |January,| July, June, July, July, Novem- 
Base period. ---.....- | 1914 1914 | 1914 1914 1914 1914 | ber, 1914 
nee és —_—_—_—— ——— —|— 
iy ee eo wis bint acini 7 100 | 100 | 2100 2 100 2100 2100 5 100 
aps 5 ela a aes “RE TPE BE See > esa $105 
RRSP SP SROE Se ¢ EPCS ie | © Bd neo aes 3 WS. 8117 
Ee ETS Nek EET TES Gs LR ORE AES ces ail ae + > Saree 8 132 
eS SR Ses  ¢ ae » ras 2. See 8 145 
Ae Ne aE ARLE Se i £ & Sea ee - |= , Sr 5 164 
SE SRE | i. > = =aTSc ., OR ERRE ae 9 eS ino $181 
ET ee I a | . (eee 2 270 232 2 290 2 263 § 165 
1922. i me _ f, SSSR 2210 186 239 247 § 140 
LS a ee Se a 2 196 176 222 214 8 136 
ETH ee eae | > CREE Ts 2192 179 226 gg, aS 
December_______- TRNAS BES: aR A” > a Pe Ss PS a ‘ 
SR 7 Ee See OO a, FE PLE SSE OSes ee 
December________ 225 a era 5 TSE: TP Biittienciics< 
i OT: OTE EE Nae 2 Licpiiidsininaiial 172 , A ae 
TS EER 178 | 190 179 225 | 2 Serer ne El 
EST DEEN 178 a ecaadiall 179 225 7 re 
a 213 Be lise ih neded 179 225 Ss CORRE BET 
She dpe. 2 as bach ook 134 188 172 223 | eR 
__ RE I ERS SE divaiioubed 172 223 | i 
| EES oe 7 | 1 a BSS 172 223 | ee a. 
SS Fe Shae 145 187 172 220 gg ae eae F 
as. a 4. Feegw eae: 172 220 OY Ra 
September 200 {yates 172 220 | AERA |. 
| ER Ta ae 148 184 166 220 ) ., SSE 
November....__|.___..... 7h ipeateccay 166 218 aan | 
December _______- 191 4g ae 166 218 SSRs he 
RES ea OE SOY OFT is SR: EET SR “TAT 
January._...... ~-|---------- 148 182 166 215 SE Eacinn acme -- 
I ii mec diip endows es adi i oun ed 166 215 _ 7» ROR 
YE ee 176 _ js aeaegrer 166 215 | SIE 
"SIIB SS <5 ees 152 181 161 215 Se A 
pO ae Bx na ae 1 eee 161 215 st Rea a 
ROS ae a 173 _ soe 161 313 fC ae 
SOE ES yoo ae 152 180 161 213 gE eS . 
EES Jes Ss Et ee 161 213 ee 
September_._____ 172 _ _ & eee’: 161 213 . . Sea 
| ISS sei 169 181 162 215 _ >» ae a 
Sa era |) See” 162 215 SCS Fez 
EERE a 172 ig MADER" 162 215 |G eee 8 0 
1928: 
I otis, hia oon 169 182 162 215 | See 
RET SEE | Re 162 215 gg ema 
EES ae 169 fe 162 218 kee 2 
TE ihiriniessssnadivdinie tied raw ia 169 | ls4 166 218 Pista eet. - - 
| Se Se dt 166 220 EE 
ROR IIES Ac 169 See tant os sg 166 220 _) Sea 
+R REE I PRE 9 Ee FN 169 185 166 220 MPa ons ctk.. wis 
August........... le diiedbimvadal ME iii band 166 220 IPE 
September. _____- 168 at ge EE 166 220 | ¢ MSGS A & 
tepid shake teen 169 186 169 220 | 8 Ee a i 
November. ....../.......__. RR ®. (o RS 220 on <a 
December_......-}.........- | peers gms: > nes [ensnneednn]--=-- 
1 December 7 June. 
3 July. § November. 
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AND LIGHT IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1928 



























































= ' } 
is Czecho- 
United : Bel- Den- . Ger- 
Country - - --+-------- States | Canada gium | - mark | Pimland| France many 
= | 
Number of localities... 32 60 59 | Prague | 100+ 24 Paris 71 
Minis- ‘i Commis- am _ 
| Bureau | . try of Depart- entral | sion for eder 
P 7 ~~ | of Labor — ~ Labor pwd ment Statis- Study Statis- 
Computmg agency ---| statis. fLabor| ,2nd tisties | of Sta- tieal of Cost tical 
ties raed: Indus- tistics Office of Liv- Bureau 
try ing 
Janu- 
; " , July, July, ary- me 
Base period__....--.-. 1913 1913 1921 1914 1914 June, 1914 1913-14 
1914 
) pee 38 
) 
Sew 4 eer ee 100 | eS See DS ae Rees 
en as Ser wees 1101 | §& 2: Se 2100 2100 100 100 4 100 
RRL: Woclane se 8 1101 | = 1 SIRI ee ; a Sane Mnanene tee 
: .----<etaatanot | {208 1109 J. -n------f nen | eigahare ammesbenes esemee > 
7th Sa 2 | ERG eemneonet eee 7: 
se ite Man de 1 157 | > . VT: See , sears ei eee 
| ile Sore, | 1195 RRR PRS .  , SaaS $296 | 
St... cniiesbauns 1181 1172 5 ESTE" 2 = ; — san 5 a akinimleiel 
Wee... cdi estecd 1 186 1177 OO Gai.. ...ok 230 13 _p Poe ee 
WE. ok'nnn tebe sddites | 1 184 | 1172 2 120 1, 041 2 282 1477 5 317 1177 
icin cme dt nannad iin naischndttilacs ae ae fo): aa East Or 
December.......-| 181 | 162 127 a7 Teaeers 1 * 368 | 137 
EE a OP One ee em ee es fe: 6 6 | ee oe ee 
December... ...-- 187 | 166 114 WF Bik. <cc0.5 Le § 402 | 142 
jE 6 ES TE eee ee ee eS aera St eS” eee 
re ee 114 807 227 BI hits cecliscaittnieanis 143 
February... iss IS og oe ae 116 a Se RN lectceccemaiibodd 143 
Meh... .2 an... ca 166 116 Cre: 1248 6 447 143 
Apeil.. sé: ne | ee 116 OS ee > a a4 
SO REPS Sa a 118 2 Se ENE lncimniecmaliaal 
a 181 162 130 ae 1254 6 452 140 
SU BAL... . cM. = ici dled Validea ntdikinc 144 805 215 | a aa 
I a, I 163 | Roe SE 1 
SD) Se 160 168 1d eee 1257 6 541 143 
CI coda, BE cs. UR eae 179 4) ae je 144 
ERIS EEE SRS SNE 197 | ESE | PR 144 
December.______. 188 162 206 We ass. cd 1389 | 6 577 144 
SE EE OT SS ee See | Re? ee 8 RES: CR as . 
fe eee es 161 204 814 230 SSR 145 
i! ES ee 161 197 ee / | ae 145 
) Ee Se ee 161 189 i tS 1408 6 570 145 
SS OPS ey 160 Is4 814 212 "a oe 143 
SE aaa: “Ne a See 159 181 eae <r aees ; aa a 
pi RS PRE: 181 158 185 od) Se 138 § 
, PSE ae Re es 158 186 820 201 rn sancti + 4 
; CETTE: URGE Ra 158 184 | ae pg i) ee ae 
CED Tae a 158 184 ON Ueduasiead 1392 6 543 145 
Pe Sr ae 158 182 814 194 | 3 ae 146 
November Se 158 181 | pera f |) 146 
PR rapes Se | 183 158 177 gg Sa Pw ae 1449 6 555 146 
pene a ae 159 176 819 190 pe 146 
AGRA CRE 159 170 | oe | ee 146 
i ee 159 168 | 1438 | 6 547 146 
ee a ae ee ee 144 
RR eet Oe ee ee: 1 a | ae er 
June. =o 177 158 170 cae 1436 | © 50d 144 
SEES Fy aaa aes 157 168 819 185 1424 — 144 
a raids i ae Crs nd 169 . SS arene }, See 145 
an ers 57 170 gy eee PTS. o hewesan 147 
October..._.____- Be aa 157 172 842 183 ) | eee 150 
November_______ AS 157 174 en i ie ag eee: 
December_______- | 181 Seen es IE eek Serer See = ee 
| 











2 July. 


1 December. 


3 January-June. 


4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
5 April-June.* 
6 Quarter ending with month. 
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AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1928—Continued TES 
| —_ 
Country | Italy | Norway Poland | Sweden Swit- | King. | India | ow 
_s zerland | dom | Zealand 
| — 
Number of localities... Milan 30 | Warsaw 49 33 26-30 | Bombay { 
Munic- | Central Central . eT Cens 
: : - Board Federal | Minis- IsuS 
Computing agency-_.- ipal Ad- | Statis- Statis- | of Social | Labor | try of Labor ,, and 
minis- tical tical Welfare Office | Labor Office Si iSties 
tration | Office Office Office 
——___—_— ——-——} _ — - _ —_—— | 
> | | 
Base period__________ —— July, 1914-1914 |Jaly, 1914) June,1914'July, 1914 July, 1914\July, 1914 
“ aan te — | See 
RRS SE AE 3 3100 100 100 2 100 2 100 | 2 100 | 2100 | 100 
SERENE ie Ee eS BAS, 9 lig POE | SS SAS 7 o_O 10! 
© RARE ea RRR BREE TY eRe aedera tC aL Soe OR 110 
RE SANS RE! SERUM 5 REE | ERR: | RENEE EMR  SoTahe ee > re Tl 12 
Si ctikatenteincaaantiatondaill | | ES Rs: He 9 FL, akdeltdkewsnvebnesekssss- 136 
SRST EE | ROE Fula ncronblecbocswcnnh 2 nV RURERERS ER Se 149 
RE 9 ENG FR SE es | br 5 SRE OOP iseis seks... 178 
CORES RPA a fC ee Eee Se | 2 264 213 2 260 2 176 | 199 
ID sabethnthetihenesesdinteedl 524 Se i cecasatuwn 2 188 181 202 168 | 183 
SS insachniadhehbsie Nivtiacandzetunend 529 DE acinquwiawe | 2 185 173 183 163 | 175 
cect nccthinconatibadieescecblanbcdersay | 9.182 | a a ere | 174 
December_____-._- 515 OE hs continitde | ia anaes. 161 185 167 | . 
eee Sk BE... .watlownsdebeanteeieante’ RR Pee 174 
December__-_-____- 533 232 | WO EL. ass 150 | 180 165 | 
Bin ek. <> |) ee MEE FF TE Sa: | pe et 1 es) SPP 177 
January___......- 516 232 | 121 171 | 149 183 165 | 
February -----_-- 505 229 | $96:1363...250% 148 185 165 | 176 
Se 505 227 TE dectaccsous 147 185 165 
Sepesssed...... 505 225 86 | 170 | 146 185 | 165 | 
SS ey 505 220 | ER 145 185 164 | 
csi ciccovtrssdenata 512 218 _ a eee 145 190 164 | 
Ui itiinsicmeneainae 512 214 90 168 | 145 195 164 | 
pea 512 228 i 14 | 200 164 17 
September --__--_-. 512 238 | TS tides cook 144 | 213 164 | 
October _........- 565 257 | 113 166 | 145 | 230 164 | 
November - -____- 565 303 | 108 |. eben 146 255 | 164 177 
December _______- 565 279 2 i ae ore 146 250 166. 
RRR Te RE ee ONES 7) ES) * 77 
Jomaary.s........ 627 | 234 | lil 186 | 146 215 166 
February anisti 661 224 BE ods we dbee 144 310 | 166 
ESS 661 217 | ay AIT 144 200 166 
; ees 661 210 | 108 108 | 143 190 166 | 
ES | 661 203 | | SCR 142 185 166 177 
Se 548 198 | _ 142 175 166 
[REE 548 193 107 176 141 170 | 166 
(Ee ae 548 189 1 ES 141 170 166 
September - -_____- 548 183 th SS PO 141 170 166 - 
October___._.__.. 530 180 ill 171 141 17 156 .. 
November - - -__-- 522 179 tS ae rey 141 170 | 156 7 
December..__...-. 422 177 Bee tatu. cid 141 170 | 156. 
1928: 
Ae 420 177 113 168 139 170 | 156 |____. 
February ----_._. 409 177 2) 2S ae 139 170 | 144 
teil 7 176 TS ERS 139 170 | 144 
pS | 7 174 116 166 138 168 | 145 °.._-. 
_ Ota, | 407 172 ae rs: 137 170 | 145 | 179 
| | IRR: a 171 SE aaa 136 168 | 158 |..... 
SS EEE: 407 169 121 164 136 165 | ini: ..- 
pe Se 407 169 EE pees 135 165 | 158 | 179 
September .__.___| 407 166 Ee 135 168 
TE St 130 163 135 170 See ts..--- 
EE Sse ETS 8 CODER TETE Ft ie ee 170 | 7 
Ee See * es IE see... 50S ie? - Ae IO fe weeeusn as. - 
1 December. 2 July § January-June. 7 June. 
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— } 
United . | Bel- Czecho- | Den- Fin- Ger- 
Country---| States | ©®P8da | ginny | slovakia} mark land | France | many | [tly 
Number of | 32 60 59 Prague 100+ 21 Paris 71 Milan 
localities-| 
_| 
Bureau Minis- Depart- Commis- Munici- 
Comput- ‘of i try of Office ment Comeel sion for se ang Par 
ingagen-| Labor of Labor | of Sta- of tical | Study of| “tical Admin- 
ey. Statis- Labor and tistics Statis- Office Cost of | Rureau istra- 
: | tics Industry tics Living | tion 
‘ January- January- 
Base | 1913 1913 1921 Se - <e Oe i914 | 1913-14 | June, 
period --| 1914 _ ‘ii 
— ——— 

3. 100 _ tS Sie epee SE PS es So Dae A ee LS SS SON See 
oy ee * 1 100 ye aes) 2100 2100 3 100 100 4100 3100 
1915 - - 1 102 ce ER RE OS ARI BS i bs hide Ria fang im She 8 1 8 
ee 1 102 RE Si bain Tere < | SSNS Se RRS Se eh a 
~~~ aa ge Be: y SOR et 7a ei ee —" 
a eR 5 ae eee OG ee RIS FA en > 
= ERR? Sleaaher Gemma 5° 4 venoms 4 cee | 1 108 
sal 1161} 1150 [7 Go Cea [eR] sno | ae 
1922 1 162 1155 4... SF 2155 1795 4, SAE 202 
1923 1 167 1158 2134 a 2160 A 5 200 1 22 = 
1924. ih wth intietterntaeiuneseheewel,§ | SEP Eniadsdcect. "EE debeeaecegepeoeccnenne 

Dec- 168 158 140 po nee oe = 6 200 69 yo 
PS Ee ee CR eee =| Leese. eee SES ee ae 

Dec __- 167 158 152 ys Ps a 6 220 89 ote 
ee be wE LS. cwedecwne dbedesih.niccspeseheckbes  , aap EPP ee 

p NRE PR a 153 250 178 1206 bcs... 91 477 
ne) 2 RE Sees 153 on fe 91 477 
Mar._-.| oe 158 153 ee 1266 6 220 91 477 
cS ae cana ia] we i | | 
Eee a eee ‘ SP asicesccese. « Hl basansmeee 

June__- 165 156 156 yy a ee 1334 6 250 100 477 

pe Ee ee oe ee 158 256 185 of Ne EER ce 104 477 

i. She Se See 162 gS oe ee |, ate 105 477 

SOUS. ccaas...... 156 164 yy ene Po 6 250 je gi 

i Tt SE Sees eS 165 } gg eee gg ee 

et Oe Se 3 166 |) oe: Sa 105 633 

Dec. _- 164 156 167 og Ser epee Om 1334 6 250 105 633 
RR Oe Ee eee i eee! 2 neers ee , OSS ERRORS. 

a eae 156 180 261 185 i etme 105 638 

Feb__ rth aie a 156 181 oS a oN ae eee 105 638 
Wr 156 182 , eee 1334 6 250 105 638 

— es Oe 156 182 261 189 Se ~~ = 

| ee Eee 156 182 ee ici ckecc oS eee: 

June... 162 156 183 yO, Pre 1411 6 260 115 638 

} Ss Sa 156 183 261 189 os Re 115 400 

pL SN Sena 156 183 po ae eee ft Ree 115 400 

te? OOS 156 183 4 BESS 1411 6 275 115 400 

ae eee 156 Is4 261 189 gee nee 125 400 

Le ae 156 184 - +c RE alee 0 Ee 125 400 
—_" ne 160 156 184 pS ee eae 1411 6 275 125 400 

Jems... 156 208 261 189 geet 126 400 

ie ee 158 209 See Sess see cia i Bs ce = oo 126 400 

i oes ae 156 209 , 7 See 1411 6 275 126 400 

6 EE 156 209 261 193 Wee Sree 126 400 

| SS SRS 157 209 908 bebe cus). rt ee 126 400 

June___ 158 157 209 , | ee 1430 6 275 126 400 

th) ce 157 210 278 193 149®@ j...---2-.- 126 401 

mit ae el web +4 air aa] 40 

So: rn 157 211 23; 193 * ame Se 126 408 

Ly Raa 157 212 hes inns Gili BS Sie EIS Te, Teese MEN E Re es 

Dec- _- 156 0 A IB a SA. RT SEI nl aden SENS Sererueee nna 

1 December. * October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914, 
2 July. 5 April-June. 
§ January-June. 6 Quarter ending with month. 
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. . 
Country. .._.....__- Norway | Poland | Sweden | Switzer Phono India | Australia|\ Lew 
“6 —s i 
Number of localities __ 30 Warsaw 49 27 20-30 | Bombay 6 25 
. ‘ Bureau of} © eneys 
Central | Central | Board of} Federal ‘sus 
Cisiibien Statistical/Statisticall Social | Labor | Mripistry| Labor | Census | ind 
OnmPNNE 2BENCY---| Office | Office | Welfare | Office Statistics| 7 
| cS {fice 
Base period_...______ July, 1914, .98U- | | July, 1914 June, 1914|July, 1914/July, 1914) 1911 | July, yy 
{ y ’ | | | 
SRST, Se = Sak eS 7 100 | 100 | 2100 | 2100 2100 2 oe 100 
Dansvedensansaintakebn comin [asinine ttn aden ad tee hembmemicl sone anne cats clsounie Ret dhcp o = 101 
SR Ras |----------| SS |--....-.-- ee 7 = 101 
ctinagiahatittnhanntuliindeupenc de EES ras ae Se eens Si ee 102 
REE hea iS pita | ES eee + ie — OT 105 
Nike rib celia | eee >» > Ol RR: ey «ap 108 
RG Pit Pe —: Seeeiaitatete ee. 2 PS aR 114 
cehstedihatioe ie © Yr 2155 | 138 145 2165 141 198 
MER aera s _. & SeerR ae j 2163 | 146 153 165 149 136 
RRR ee iaabete tery gg RES Ss 2163 150 148 165 155 148 
ECD iS oR SPP aa ae 2178 | 155 147 165 162 160 
December ________ | er eee ee Eee tupé.c... o,f oe 
ES GEES: SESE 2 schieee eT IS x _ SPR Fee SF 165 149 
December________ 179 SS 1....2te 5. 163 148 3 eto seal 
ee EES ih EE COIMES. nina LE ROBES Re Saha a 168 180 
ARNE, DiI 51 | 188 | 163 148 se . 
ee Mes Seer 163 148 . 2 =e 174 
eae 179 . Re ak 163 148 3 een 
Sg OER fee te, Sh 41 188 | 163 148 Sagi aE 
AOR 2 Sa Be 7 tse 167 149 | eet 178 
RRR f 179 | ae ar ey 167 149 2 
RHEIN t gutders f 43 188 | 167 150 3 RE 
 _, ARES RRA rg Settee & 167 150 5 ede eal 182 
September_______ 179 _ 9 ee 2 167 150 , & Semel 
TRESS stating 44 188 167 150 (== 
SESS Ease nega RSS 167 150 ci. S 184 
saber. .....- 179 _ f SRR Se 167 150 Lael 
RE teen nc bdhentacnavdihittimeceiithe.. 1, 2 ER ee RS ot 168 187 
TS CEE REE ea 53 188 167 151 2 eae : 
SREGREE err _. | COR 167 151 . eae 185 
RRS 181 . SE ee 167 151 yf eR 
i ctaitttedsou onillcdcicadahie 1. 57 198 167 151 ) § ioe 
BOONE eee TE BEES 174 151 «Raker 187 
erage 181 Sf Se sea 174 151 _ § SUCoweae 
eo ORES hea 46 198 174 151 _. feo rea 
RITES IESE Se ON ae 174 151  $ Seater 189 
September_______ 181 | abe a 174 151 Me dic... : 
EEE eas 44 198 174 151 gp ee eg - , 
November iealeae macadaiibe _ 5 eee 174 151 _: 3 eer feel 189 
December_..______ 181 ff IT, 174 151 7 ape 
FI ee eRIS-+ ~~ kn sit ontinnecstchignnno<akhitersssughiteseees tie-cudi ge , 
 REBRGS BRR 53 198 174 151 _, | Seer : ; 
RES Seer SPAS 174 151 B78 Wiis 4225.5. 188 
March.......____ 179 Re aD 174 151 3 Sere 
ih nancwcctindssiiinans 56 199 174 151 te) Se 
_ Zeer Nene ee 4 eee 177 151 OE ite Abies 189 
, eS 179 pa Te 177 151 | Othe i 
BOO RRERS rere 58 199 177 151 ee i) BR 
GREE 2 Eee | £ Raa RSe ze 177 151 dere See 190 
September...____ 179 _ } eR a 177 151 , 3 =e 
_ REESE, Sree es 58 199 177 151 | Serie ie 
GBS SR aE |. 5 REF 1 150 kt a 
RS dil 58 a METS aes £ 
j a 
1 December. 2 July. 7 June, 
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Changes in English Working-Class Rents, 1914 to 1928 


WING to the effect of a restrictive act passed in 1915, rents of 
é working-class dwellings in England remained at the same level, 
except for changes in local taxes and water rates, from 1915 to 
1920, when a new act, permitting certain specified increases, became 
operative. In 1923 another act freed from legal restriction the rents 
of houses or parts of houses which were then in the actual possession 
of the landlord or which should thereafter come into his actual 
possession. The number of houses thus ‘‘decontrolled’”’ has become 
considerable, and official inquiries have recently been made into their 
rents, In addition to the usual inquiries into the rents of controlled 
dwellings, which have been made regularly for some years past. 
The result of these inquiries is given in the Ministry of Labor Gazette 
for December, 1928. 

The average permissible increase in controlled urban working- 
class rents in Great Britain, it is pointed out, is approximately 51 
per cent of the gross rents of 1914. These permissible increases have 
not been made, in all cases, but inquiries showed that they are 
operative to the extent of 97 to 98 per cent, and that “‘the actual 
increase In the controlled gross rents of urban working-class dwell- 
ings in Great Britain since July, 1914, averages approximately 50 
per cent in December, 1928.” 

The decontrolled rents form only a small proportion of all rents of 
working-elass dwellings, varying from district to district, but averag- 
ing about 6 per cent in December, 1928. Their movement has been 
irregular, some having been kept at the controlled figure, some 
having beer largely increased, and some increased to a moderate 
extent. ‘In general, the information received indicates that the 
decontrolled urban working-class rents in December, 1928, average 
about 85 to 90 per cent above the level of July, 1914.”’ The pro- 
portion of decontrolled rents is so small, however, that their influence 
on the general level of rents is not marked. 

If the average increase in decontrolled rents is combined, in appropriate 
proportion, with the average increase of approximately 50 per cent in controlled 


rents, the general average increase for controlled and decontrolled urban working 
class rents together is approximately 52 per cent in December, 1928. 


This combined figure has been used in the calculation of the cost-of- 
living figures for December 1, making the index number one point 
higher than it would otherwise have been—68 instead of 67 above 
the level of July, 1914. As a result of recalculating the statistics 
for dates from March 1 to November 1, 1928, ‘it is found that if 
figures for decontrolled rents had been included the final cost-of-living 
ne numbers, as published for those dates, would not have been 
altered. ”’ 
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Recent Agreements in Bituminous Coal Industry 


GREEMENTS have been made by the United Mine Workers of 
A America with bituminous coal operators in many 0! the 
districts comprising the central competitive field and the 
outlying districts since July, 1928, when the United Mine Workers 
of America authorized the districts to enter into wage negotiations 
with their respective operators upon a basis mutually satisfactory. 
Agreements resulting from these negotiations are submitted for ratifi- 
cation to a district convention or a referendum vote of the respective 
districts. | 

The new agreements show a reduction in the basic day wage rate 
provided in the Jacksonville agreement. The right' of the company 
to install mechanical loaders and conveyors is recognized, and a 
daily wage scale is adopted to be in effect until such time as a tonnage 
rate may be agreed upon. 

The agreement of district No. 6 with the’ Central Ohio Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association provides for the appointment of a commission to 
study and investigate the conditions in their field in relation to other 
districts, and submit a report in a joint convention to be held in the 
city of Columbus, beginning the second Tuesday of February, 
1930; this report is t.» be used as a basis for the negotiation of'a new 
agreement. 

A summary of the new agreements, as reported in the trade journals, 
follows: 

Illinois 


"THE agreement between the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association 
and district No. 12 of the United Mine Workers, effective 
September 16, 1928, to March 31, 1932, provides for a wage rate of 
$6.10 per day, and a reduction of 17 cents per ton for pick-mined coal. 
The right of the company to install mechanical loaders and con- 
veyors of all types is recognized. With the purpose of establishing a 
tonnage rate for loading and conveying coal by machine, it is agreed 
that a commission be appointed, consisting of two operators and two 
miners, to study the conditions surrounding the use of such machinery 
within the State of Illinois and to fix a rate that will be equitable to 
both miners and operators and will enable the operators to meet 
competition. 
The following scale of daily wages was agreed upon until such time 
as the commission completes its work: Men loading coal on con- 
veyors, $8.04; men employed drilling, snubbing, and shooting, $8.20); 
cutting machine operators and helpers, $10.07; mechanical loading 
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machine operators, $10.07; mechanical loading machine helpers, $9; 
men employed at face as members of loading machine crew, $7.50. 

When an individual operator or group of operators, contemplating 
the installation of loaders and conveyors, believe that conditions of 
mining at their property or properties will not permit the payment of 
the above seale they may appeal to the commission for reduced rates 
suitable to the conditions, and the commission is authorized to estab- 
lish such temporary rates as in its judgment seem necessary under the 
existing conditions, these to be effective until final decision by the 
commission. 

Indiana 


Pp STRICT No. 8 of the United Mine Workers in agreement with 

the operators in the block coal field established the following 
wage scale: Shaft miners—$1.60 per ton on screened coal basis, 
$1.28 per ton on run of mine basis, and $6.10 at day rates; strjp 
miners (where only day men are employed, aside from pumpers, 
engineers, etc.), $6.10 per day. 

The same working conditions as prevailed under the Jacksonville 
agreement are to prevail under the new agreement. 

The new agreement of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association with district No. 11 of the United Mine Workers, effec- 
tive November 1, 1928, to March 31, 1930, provides for the following 
wage seale: 

Pick mining, 91 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds; machine mining, 
79 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds for cutting, loading, timbering, and 
preparation of shots; shot firers, $10 per shift in pick mines and 
$8.20 per shift in machine mines; yardage and dead work reduced 20 
per cent. 

All classifications of day work paid for at $7.50 or more under 
the old agreement are reduced $1.40 per day, except motormen, who 
will receive $6.85 per day, and trip riders, $6.25 per day under the 
new agreement. : 

The right to install mechanical loading machines and conveyors of 
all types is recognized, and the following wage scale for a day of 
eight hours was adopted: 

Men employed drilling, snubbing, and shooting, $8.20; men loading 
coal on conveyors, cutting machine runners, cutting machine helpers, 
mechanical loading machine operators, mechanical loading machine 
helpers, shearing machine runners, and shearing machine helpers, $9. 

The wages of the engineers in the new agreement have been re- 
duced as follows: First engineer, $38 per month; second engineer, 
$36 per month; and third engineer, $35 per month. 


lowa 


‘THE new agreement between the Iowa mine operators and district 

No. 13 of the United Mine Workers, covering subdistricts Nos. 
2, 3, and 4, effective October 1, 1928, to March 31, 1930, provides 
the following wage scale: Subdistrict No. 2, mine run coal, $1.04 per 
ton; subdistrict No. 3, mine run coal, $1.061% per ton; subdistrict 
No. 4, sereen lump coal, $1.80 per ton; day men (old rate $7.50), 
$5.80 per day; motormen, $6.10 per day; boy couplers, $3.85 per 
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day; oilers and trappers, $3.50 per day; spike team drivers envagg, 
in regular switching, $5.95 per day; all other inside adult |abo; 
$5.65 per day; stablemen receiving $7.50 per day or over, rec uce( 
$1.70 per day; those receiving less than $7.50 per day, reduced $1 5; 
per day; all yardage and dead work to be reduced 14 per cent. 
The seale per ton for machine loading is 82 cents in subdistric 
No. 2, 83% cents in subdistrict No. 3, and $1.1677 in subdistri¢g 


Operat 
Helpe! 
Ope ra 
Opera! 
Serapt 
Scrape 
Qpera 
Minin 


hea! 

No. 4. For machine mining, subdistricts Nos. 2 and. 3 have a re. Shove 

duction of 2 cents per ton on local cutting agreements. Face | 

For top labor the rates per day are $5.18 for car repairers, dumipers. Drill 
chunkers, screening carmen, box carmen, drivers, and teams ters: _ 


. - - r Papen ‘ ' Greas 
for motormen, $5.58; for slate pickers (boys), $3.50; for blacksinit] 


and machinists, a minimum of $5.80. 

Where loading machines are installed, the following daily ate; 
will govern for both mining machines and loaders: Runners, $().4]: 
sbovelers and loaders, $6.15. The loader is to furnish his own tools. 
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Kansas 


"THE agreement of district No. 14 of the United Mine Workers wit) 
the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association, effec- 
tive September 1, 1928, to April 1, 1931, provides for the wage scale 


of the November 1, 1917, agreement. It also provides that the ries, 7 
regulations, and working conditions under the Southwestern. Inter- trif 
state Coal Operators’ Association agreement of 1924-1927, as amended hat 
October, 1927, and expiring March 31, 1928, shall govern the indus lav 
trial relationship. : ins 
Michigan ' 
mu 
"THE agreement of district No. 24 of the United Mine Workers with ! 
the coal operators of Michigan provides for a reduction of 14 per ve’ 
cent on all classes of labor except for mechanical loading; which wa 
carries the old rate. The agreement is effective until March 31, 1°30. op 
ve 
Montana 

sh 
"THE agreement of district No. 27 of the United Mine Workers with di 
the coal operators of Montana, effective December 1, 1928, to gC 
June 30, 1932, provides for the following reductions from the former ec 

wage rates: Pick mining, 16 cents per ton; machine mining, 16 cents 
per ton (divided between miners and machinemen); loading coal, ol 
10 cents per ton; yardage rates and dead work, 20 per cent; all out- fc 


side day labor receiving $7.45 and over, $1.05 per day; all inside day 
labor receiving $7.97 and over, $1.20 per day; drill boys, outside, 
54 cents per day; boys on picking tables, 48 cents per day; greasers 
(outside), 72 cents per day; barn men, $30 per month; greasers and 
boy couplers (inside), 57 cents per day; trappers, 63 cents per (ay. 
The new basic day wage rate for miners is now $7.19. 

The following day rates are to govern the operation of mechanical 
loaders and conveyers until tonnage rates, or a combination of «ay 
and tonnage rates, are agreed upon: 
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Operators of Joy, Goodman shovel, and similar loading machines_.__._._ $9. 25 


d Helpers on above types of machines ---__-.---..-.-------------------- 8. 25 
i Operators of are wall undercutting machines TF Fe ee eee «Ere epee Pee ele 9, 25 
| Operators of combination shearing and drilling machines_-___________-_-~- 9. 25 
5 Scraper loader operators (hoist men). ---.-..-----------.-.---------- 9. 25 
Scraper loader helpers (handling rope and scoop)-----~----------------- 8. 25 
Operators of small scraper loaders (hoist men) ________-.......__------ 7.75 
! Mining-machine operators and helpers. ----..-.-.-.------------------ 8. 75 
Shearing-machine operators and helpers-_-----.------------------------ 8. 75 
; Shoveling on to conveyors and conveyor loaders. _..-....-...---------- 7. 75 
Face M@N. 2 ----24---- 2 - - - = 5 5 ee ee + - ee 7. 75 
Drillers -eeG ate 3 taut Aphid Glad Cod he enar sens ons4semeben wt 8. 25 
Shot fir@iidubwunkseeas> —sans SU Rb hinds Jpee ain ane) prmaio Summ Jo ntmitves 8. 25 
Greasers, inspectors, and repairers of mining machinery__.._..._-.----- 6. 98 
Ohio 


HE new agreement of district No. 6 of the United Mine Workers 
with the Central Ohio Coal Operators’ Association, effective 
September 1, 1928, to March 31, 1930, provides for the following wage 
scale: Pick mining rate, $0.8764 per ton; machine mining (drilling, 
shooting, and loading), 60 cents per ton; cutting, breast machine 
10 cents per ton, short wall machine 8% cents per ton, are wall 
machine 7 cents per ton. Differentials as applied to the rates paid 
during the scale period beginning November, 1917, are maintained. 

The inside day wage scale for tracklayers, bottom cagers, drivers, 
trip riders, snappers on gathering locomotives, water haulers, machine 
haulers, timbermen, motormen, and wiremen is $5 per day; track- 
layers’ helpers, $4.75 per day; trappers, $3 per day; and all other 
inside day labor, $4.75 per day. 

Where engineers and firemen are employed by the day, the mini- 
mum rate for 8 hours is $5 for engineers, and $4.75 for firemen. 

A temporary daily wage scale for machine coal loaders and con- 
veyors, to be effective until a tonnage wage rate shall be agreed upon, 
was adopted, as follows: Loading machine and conveyor machine 
operators, $7.50; loading machine helpers, $7; hand loaders on con- 
veyors and drillers and shooters, $6. 

This agreement provides that the rules in effect March 31, 1927, 
shall govern in each scale district until November 1, 1928. In such 
districts as fail to meet in joint conference to establish rules to 
govern their districts, the rules in effect March 31, 1927, shall be 
continued. 

This agreement also provides for the appointment of a commission 
of operators and three miners, whose duties are defined as 

ollows: 


1. To study and investigate working conditions, wage earnings, production 
costs, and contractual relations between employer and employee, within the 
district and between scale districts in Ohio, and to investigate the wage relation- 
ship existing between the nonunion districts south of the Ohio River, located 
in the States of West Virginia, Virginia, and Kentucky, and the State of Ohio. 

2. It shall be the duty of this commission to proceed forthwith and to earnestly 
and painstakingly investigate the above questions and report the actual facts 
found to the operators and miners of Ohio in joint convention, which shall be 
held in the eity of Columbus, beginning the second Tuesday of February, 1930. 
The report submitted by the commission to be used as a basis for the negotiation 


State, 
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of a contract (a) for Ohio basing district, (6) for the other districts within the 
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3. This commission shall be composed of representatives of the mine)< whe 
have had ample experience in the mines and representatives of coal con), * 
whose activities in the mining industry have brought them in contact wi:}, the 
miners and the physical conditions of the mines under whieh the men }), ve to 
work, so that said report will contain all essential data affecting both part iy. 

(1) As to the conditions under which the men work and the income 1 
therefrom. 

(2) As to the ability of the operator to pay a given scale of wages and 
tain a union standard of employment. 

4. The members of the miners’ committee are to be selected by district \o. ¢ 
United Mine Workers of America, the member8 of the operators’ com :itte 
are to be selected by those operators who sign the present agreement, and bot} 
to be selected and begin functioning not later than November 1, 1928. Ti, 
expense of the commission to be equally shared by the miners and operato, 
and shall include all necessary clerical and engineering assistance. ; 

5. It shall also be the duty of this commission to: 

(a) Work for a proper readjustment of the discriminatory freight rate 01) co) 
both interstate rates and intrastate rates, by urging upon the Interstate Com inerc¢ 
Commission and the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, that all discriming. 
tory rates now in effect and against Ohio mines and in favor of other ining 
districts, may be modified to that extent, and that Ohio coal can be placed oy 
the market. 

(6) To protect the industry by opposing adverse legislation and to eneoiray 
the enactment of legislation of value to the industry and helpful in the saving 
of human lives and reducing the accidents to a minimum. : 

(c) To strive for conditions in the industry which will bring proper rectum 
for capital invested therein and will protect and advance, the living standard; 
of those employed, and to take such necessary action that the commission ja 
deem advisable in the interest of those depending upon the industry. 


. iting 





Main. 
















Wyoming 


HE agreement of district No. 22 of the United Mine Workers 
with the District Coal Operators of Wyoming, effective Decem- 

ber 1, 1928, to April 1, 1932, provides for the following wage rates: 
Loading machine operators, $9 per day; hoisting engineers, $8 per 
day (monthly wage eliminated); power-house engineers, $185.5) 
per month. Pick mining reduced 16 cents per ton; shooting and 
loading reduced 13 cents per ton; loading coal reduced 10% cents 
per ton; yardage rates reduced 20 per cent; all day labor inside 
reduced $1.20 per day; all day labor outside reduced $1.05 per day: 
trappers, boys, reduced 12 cents per day; greasers, slate pickers, 
switch boys, and boys coupling at partings ieluiced 85 cents per day. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for November, 1928 





By J. J. Konna, Carer Statistician Unirep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HERE was a decrease in both the inward and the outward alien 
‘3 passenger movement in November, 1928, as compared with 
the average for the preceding four months. In that month 
39,285 aliens were admitted and 21,160 departed, while the monthly 
average for the period from July 1 to October 31, 1928, was 47,584 
aliens admitted and 24,999 departed. The same month, however, 
saw an increase in debarments as well as in deportations. In Novem- 
ber last 1,694 aliens were debarred from entering the United States 
and 927 were deported under warrant proceedings after landing, 
against a monthly average for the first four months of the current 
fiscal year of 1,465 debarred and 919 deported. 

Of the total admitted in November 29,477 aliens, or over three- 
fourths, came in at the seaports and 9,808 entered the country at 
stations along the northern and southern land boundaries: New 
York continues to be the principal port of landing for arrivals from 
overseas, 25,250, or 85.7 per cent of the seaport admissions during 
this month being recorded as coming that way, while only 4,227 
aliens entered at the other seaports. 

Of the 1,694 aliens debarred this month, 1,549 were turned back 

at the land border stations and 145 at the seaports. Of the latter 
only 48 were rejected at New York and all but two of these arrived 
without proper immigration visas. At the other seaports, over two 
out of every 100 applicants in November failed to gain admission to 
this country, but practically all of these debarred were seamen or 
stowaways found on board tramp steamers and combination freight- 
passenger vessels who sought permanent entry to the United States 
without first securing visas abroad as required by the immigration 
act of 1924. 
_ The figures for November, 1928, show a decrease in immigration 
from Europe as well as from Canada and Mexico compared with 
the previous month, 14,953 immigrant aliens from Europe, 5,591 
from Canada, and 2,988 from Mexico having been admitted during 
November, as against 17,231, 7,025, and 3,990 immigrants from 
these respective sources in October, 1928. While emigration to all 
countries also dropped from 7,479 to 6,549, the Italians are leaving 
in iMmereasing in Sen 1,917 emigrant aliens having left during 
November to make their future homes in Italy as against 1,307 
emigrants departed for that country in October. 
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Just a little over one-fourth of the 229,620 aliens of all clagge 
admitted to the United States from July to November, 1928, wey 
immigrants charged to the quota, 61,472 being recorded as o/ this 
class. ‘The other principal classes entering the country durine the 
same five months include 56,649 aliens who came in under the i:nj. 
gration act of 1924 as returning residents, 50,994 as natives of nop. 
quota countries, principally Canada and Mexico, 29,349 as temporary 
visitors for business or pleasure, and 10,988 passing through the 
country on their way elsewhere. Another large group admiitte( 
during the same period comprised 13,540 aliens who were admitted 
under the act as the wives or unmarried children of United Siates 
citizens. Of this class, 11,852, or 87.5 per cent, were born in coup. 

‘tries of southern and eastern Europe, nearly three-fourths (8,821) of 
whom gave Italy, Poland, or Greece, as their country of birth, 
About three out of every five of the immigrants now coming fron 
these three countries are the wives or unmarried children of Americay 
citizens. Of the remaining aliens of the same class admitted from 
July to November last, 856, or 6.3 per cent, are natives of northwesiem 


European countries, and 832, or 6.2 per cent, are natives of Syria, 
Turkey, or the other countries. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 3% 
1928 












































Inward Outward 
Aliens |}—— Aliens 
' Aliens admitted | United on ed| Aliens departed United a 4 
Period States f 
Mur ace ces... - 8 yeery erage pemeee fem ter 
_ iti- | Total | enter- ‘ ~ | Total | and- 
; | Non- = ing! |w;.| Non- | | zens ng? 
—_ immi- | ‘Total a ad oe remat emi- | Total| de- aad 
er grant | er | Srant | | parted 
silntiitecedll etl helifainchesnctlh iagthioasiat SR Wi tee Shs tel eee) “SUT IAS & | 
| 
1928 j 
RT aaades sd | 20, 682] 15, 976| 36,658} 32, 974) 69, 632) 1, 286) 7, 804) 20, 249) 28,053 68,463) 96,516 768 
August________| 24, 629) 18, 620] 43, 249) 63, 191/106, 1,412) 6, 488) 15, 960) 22,448 50,323) 72,771 1, 186 
September ____| 29,317| 26, 397] 55,714| 80, 233/135, 947| 1, 364] 8, 093| 17, 231| 25,324, 42,105] 67,429 915 
October -____-_- 29, 917| 24,797| 54,714) 49, 831/104, 1, 798) 7,479) 16, 693) 24, 172 34, 643) 58, 815 807 
November ___-_| 24, 805) 14, 480] 39,285) 23, 198) 62, 483) 1, 694) 6, 549) 14,611) 21,160, 22, 380) 43, 540 927 
Total-_- sia Mik 100, — 620) 249, anjen, 047| 7, 554/36, 413) 84, 744)121, - 217, oe ae 071, 4,668 











1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 


? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 


Migration of Philippine Labor to and from Hawaii, 1923 to 1927 


URING 1927 the number of Filipino emigrants to Hawaii 
LD was 10,074—an increase of 200 per cent, compared with 
1926. 

Among these emigrants there were 9,784 men, 120 women, and 
170 minors as compared with 2,977 men, 160 women, and 219 minors 
in 1926. All but 5 of the emigrants in 1927 paid their own transpor- 
tation to the Territory. Approximately 800 emigrants who chartered 
‘the steamer Consuelo from the Philippines to Hawaii are included in 
the above figures. 3 

The number of Filipino emigrants returning from Hawaii in 1!)27 
was 3,565, an increase of only 5.16 per cent as compared with 1926. 
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The above data are taken from the report of the Governor General 
of the Philippines for 1927, which is also the source of the following 
figures Showing Filipino migration to and from Hawaii for five years, 
1923 to 1927. 


FILIPINO EMIGRANTS GOING TO AND RETURNING FROM HAWAII, 1923 TO 1927 














Going to Hawaii Returning from Hawaii 





Males Females Minors, Total | Males |Females Minors! Total 


j | 
| 


| io 1,22 112 158 
| 
| 











4,520 | 1,797 944 | 1,496 
8,171 | 1,116 582 | 9,869 1,730} 204 261 | 2,195 
6,104; 256 159 | 6,519} 2,183 | 264 307 | 2,754 
2,977 | 160 219 | 3,356 | 2,562; 348; 480 3, 390 
9,784; 120) 170) 10,074) 2,410 510, = 645 | (3, 565 
TRL acted ones wd Seinacnh« 31,556 | 3,449 | 2,074 | 37,079 | 10,111 | 1,438 1,851 | 13,400 
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Public Old-Age Pensions in Canada: A List of References ' 
Compiled by Lavra A. THompson, LispraRian, U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF Li jo 


The subject of old-age pensions was first brought before the Canadian P::r\jg. 
ment by a resolution introduced during the session of 1906/1907. It was de} ated 
in several subsequent sessions and in 1924 a special committee was appoiited 
by the House of Commons to inquire into an old-age pension scheme for Cai\ada, 
Following the recommendations of this committee, a bill was introduced in P::r\ig- 
ment in 1926 and adopted unanimously by the House of Commons, but wa; 
rejected by the Senate. During the election campaign of 1926, the question of 
old-age pensions was very widely discussed, and in 1927 when the bill was r- 
introduced it received the approval of both branches of Parliament. The old- 
age pensions act, 1927, provides for a Dominion-Provincial noncontribiitory 
system of old-age pensions for persons 70 years of age and over who are in revvipt 
of less than $365 in annual income and who have been residents of Canad: for 


20 years and of the Province in which application is made for the five preceding 
years. The maximum pension is $240 yearly, contributed in equal parts by the 
Dominion and the Provincial Governments, with whom the adoption of the plan 
is optional. The cost of administration is borne by the Provincial Government. 


At the end of 1928 the Federal act had been accepted by British Columbia, \an- 
itoba, Saskatchewan, and the Yukon Territory and was under consideratio:: |) 
provincial commissions in Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

A number of years previous to the passage of the old-age pensions act the 
Canadian Government had instituted a system of voluntary old-age insurance 
under State guaranty and with the expenses of administration borne entire!\ by 
the State. The Government annuities act, 1908, adopted partly as a substitute 
proposal for old-age pensions, provides under several plans for the purchase of 
annuities, either immediate or deferred, by individuals, or by associations on 
behalf of their members, or by employers on behalf of their employees. A 
special effort is being made to popularize the scheme. In the debate on the old- 
age pensions act the Government spokesman expressed the hope that the annuity 
plan might in time be developed into a broad scheme of social insurance. Bec:tise 
the two movements are closely related a section on the government annuities 
plan has been included in the following bibliography. 


Government Annuities 


Canava. Parliament, 1906-1907. Senate. 
Old age annuities. Speeches delivered in the Senate of Canada during the 
third session of the tenth Parliament 6-7: Edward VII., 1906-7, by . .. 

Sir Richard Cartwright . . . James McMullen . . . George W. Ross 
Donald Ferguson . . . Michael Sullivan. Ottawa, 1907. 86 pp. 

See also Debates, House of Commons, 1906-7, v. 2, pp. 3374-3396; 1907-8, pp. 2398-2435 


—— Laws, statutes, etc. 

The Government annuities act, 1908. (As amended by Acts of 1909, ¢!:. 4; 
1910, chs. 4 and 5; 1913, ch. 7; 1920, ch. 12; 1925, ch. 12.) 

Summary of act in Labour Gazette (Canada), September, 1908, v. 9, pp. 301, 302. 

The different amendments lowered the minimum annuity purchasable to $10 and increase te 


maximum to $5,000. A series of ‘‘ Annuity tables” has been issued by the superintende:t of 
Government annuities (Dept. of Labour) showing cost of the different authorized plans. 


1 Civil service retirement plans are not included. For list of references on ‘‘ Public old-age pensio:. i2 
the United States’’ see Labor Review, June, 1926, v. 22, pp. 1414-1422. 
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CanapaA.—Department of Labour. 

Report of the Department of Labour, 1922/23—1926/27. Ottawa, 1923-1928. 
1922/23: Dominion Government annuities, pp. 126-130. (Includes brief history of the act.) 
1923/24: Dominion Government annuities, pp. 125, 126. 

1924/25: Government annuities act, pp. 119, 120. 

1925/26: Government annuities act ‘Gnchades analysis of occupations of annuitants), pp. 111-115. 
1926/27: Government annuities act, pp. 87-90. 

The administration of the Government annuities act, 1908, was first placed under the 
Ministry of Trade and Commerce; in 1912 it was transferred to the Post Office Department: 
and in May, 1922, tothe Ministry of Labour. For later statisties see Labour Gazette, August 
1928, Vv. 28, pp. 848-850. 
oe An old age of comfort and happiness is guaranteed by the steady 
income of Canadian Government annuities. Ottawa, 1928. 16 pp. 

Booklet describing the different plans under which annuities may be purchased. 
Ministry of Trade and Commerce. 
Canadian Government annuities. Ottawa, 1908. 53 pp. 


Manual containing the rates for determining the value of annuities at different ages and under 
the different plans. 


— Post Office Department. 

Canadian Government annuities. A provision for comfort in old age. 
{n. p., 19167] 40 pp. 

Canadian Government annuities. When you and I are old and gray 
—what then? A series of short stories for old and young with instructions 
how to secure an old age of independence, comfort, and happiness. Ottawa, 
1915. 61 pp. 


Bastepo, 8. T. 

The Canadian Government annuities act, 1908. Address on the act by the 
superintendent of annuities. 

Labour Gazette (Canada), October, 1909, v. 10, pp. 482—487. 


— Canadian industrial pensions. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), July, 1923, v. 23, pp. 750-752. 


Address before the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association explaining benefits of the Government 

annuities act to employers and employees. 

BLacKaDAR, E. G. 

Canadian Government annuities. 

Labour Gazette (Canada), May and July, 1928, v. 28, pp. 469, 470, 
708, 709. 


Addresses delivered over the Canadian national radio system by the superintendent of 
Canadian Government annuities. Explains the various plans under which Government 
annuities may be purchased. e 
—— Canadian Government annuities. 

Labour Gazette (Canada), August, 1928, v. 28, pp. 848-850. 

Address delivered at the postmasters’ conventions held June 28, 1928, at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 

and July 5, 1928, at Calgary, Alberta. (Commissions are paid postmasters on sales of Government 

annuities.) Includes statistics, by Provinces, of the number of persons who purchased annuities, 

1908-1928. 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES. Effect of recent amendments to annuities 
act. 

Labour Gazette (Canada), October, 1925, v. 25, pp. 972-974. 


Amendment of 1925 reduced minimum annuity purchasable from $50 to $10 to make it possible 








10. The change is suggested as meeting the requirements of employers who wish to assist their 
peck, be in making provision for old age. The annuity becomes the property of the employee as 
soon as purchased. 

CarMAN, Francis A. 

Canadian Government annuities, a study of their relation to the problem of 
poverty and old age. Reprinted from Political Science Quarterly, vol. 
xxx, No.3, September, 1915. New York, Ginn & Co., 1915, pp. 425-447. 


Sevens the origin of the Canadian Government annuities system, re and methods, various 
annuity plans, ee, and scope and success of the scheme after six years of operation. Conelusion 
reache that: “Canadian Government annuities have not reached the poor, but they have 
been purchased in large proportions by persons of moderate income, by members of the employee 
classes, by persons whose incomes fal! clearly below the standard of what is usually known as 
the ‘ middle class.”” Suggests that, given a proper method of propaganda, a much wider response 
might be —— to its appeal. 

Summary in Labour Gazette (Canada), November, 1915, v. 16, pp. 655, 656. 


Progress in Dominton GovVERNMENT ANNUITIES. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), December, 1927, v. 27, p. 1272. 
See also Labour Gazette for August, 1928, pp. 848-850. 
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Old Age Pensions 
Federal Official Reports 

































Canapa. Parliament. 
Old age annuities. Speeches delivered in the Senate of Canada duri:.- 
third session of the tenth Parliament 6-7 Edward VII, 1906-7, by 

Sir Richard Cartwright . . . James McMullen . . . George W. Ros 
Donald Ferguson . . . Michael Sullivan. Ottawa, 1907. 86 pp. 


A resolution introduced in Parliament in 1906 called for Government action for the re|' 
aged poor. For early debates on old-age pensions see Debates, House of Commons, | 
1906-7, Vv. 2, pp. 3374-3396; 1907-8, pp. 2398-2435; 1911-12, pp. 1362-1390; 1822-1839; 1914, p 
1358. 

For summary of report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Old Age P: 
1912, see Labour Gazette, March, 1913, v. 13, pp. 983-986. 

For resolutions adopted by provincial legislatures and by various labor and civic organ 
favoring Federal action on old-age pensions consult files of Labour Gazette, 1908-1927. 
House of Commons. 
An old-age pension system for Canada. Proceedings of the special com. 

mittee appointed to make an enquiry into an old-age pension systein for 

Canada, apse wr order of reference, the final report of the committee 

presented to the House, and the evidence given before the committee 

together with certain papers relating thereto. February—July sessioy, 

1924. Ottawa, 1924. 99 pp. (App. No. 4, 1924.) 

Includes (pp. 11-47) a review of legislation in various countries. The committee in i's fing! 
report (see also Labour Gazette, July, 1924, v. 24, p. 580) recommended that a noncontri!))i\ ory 
old-age pension system be established at the earliest possible date for indigent persons 70 ye.rs of 
age and over, the expense of the pensions to be borne jointly by the Federai and the pro \ incia! 
governments. The committee estimated the number of pensioners eligible as 98,841 ani the 
probable cost as approximately $23,000,000 annually, 

The committee further recommended that the provincial governments be asked to state what 
action they would be prepared to take in regard to the committee’s proposal. The com:nitte 

was continued in the session of 1925 to consider the resulting correspondence. For the rej ort o/ 

the special committee of 1925 see Journals of the House of Commons, Canada, 1925, v. 62, }))). 453 

458; Labour Gazette, July, 1925, v. 25, pp. 669, 670. 

Official reports of debates, House of Commons. 


For debates and record of vote on the old-age pension act, 1927, consult. the index volumes «/ the 
1926 and 1927 sessions. For debate on the various reports submitted by the special commi! ‘ce o: 
old-age pensions see index volumes of sessions of 1924 and 1925. 

- Senate. 

Debates of the Senate of the Dominion of Canada. 
For debates on old-age pension act, 1927, consult index of 1926 and 1927 sessions. 
—— Laws, statutes, etc. . 
Old-age pensions in Canada; text of act passed by Dominion Parliament 
(17 Geo. V. ch. 35). [Ottawa, 1927.] 4 pp. 
Reprifited from the Labour Gazette, April, 1927, pp. 374-377. Text of act which forms «\). 1% 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, reprinted by the International Labor Office as i\- [eg 

islative Series, 1927, Can. 1. 
Old-age pensions regulations. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), February, 1928, v. 28, pp. 138-140. 


Regulations pursuant to the old-age pensions act, 1927,as amended by order of the Governor (eneral 
June 25, 1927, and January 16, 1928. The administration of the act is vested in the Minister o! 
Labour. The regulations provide for an interprovincial board to be appointed by the Governor in 
Council with powers to interpret and recommend alterations in the regulations. (For membership 
of board see Labour Gazette, October, 1928, p. 1035.) 
The old-age pension regulations. [Ottawa, 1928.]. 4 pp. 

Regulations made Dec. 21, 1928, by order of the Governor in Council. 
—— Department of Labour. 

Report of the Department of Labour, 1926-27. Ottawa, 1928. 


Includes (pp. 6, 90-100) brief history of the act and discussions in Parliament, summary of | nf0r- 
mation furnished by cities and towns regarding sums being expended from municipal and provincia! 
funds for relief to aged; text of Federal act (pp. 96-99) and of British Columbia act (p. 100). 
Municipal poor relief and estimated number of persons eligible for 
old-age pensions in Toronto and other cities. 

Labour Gazette (Canada), July and August, 1924, v. 24, pp. 581, 582, 665, (C6. 

Information supplied Department of Labour by mayors of cities throughout Canada. 
Old-age pension systems existing in various countries. Issued ::s 4 
supplement to the Labour Gazette, March, 1926. Ottawa, 1926. 
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Canapa. Department of Labour. 
Qld-age pensions in Canada. Statistics for three Provinces cooperating in 
the Federal-provincial scheme. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), January, 1929, v. 29, pp. 19-22. 


HEENAN, PETER. 
Old-age pension bill before Parliament of Canada. Minister of Labour 
outlines provisions of Government measure. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), March, 1927, v. 27, pp. 268-271. 


Includes brief review of the history of the measure and of the various proposals made in 
Parliament for dealing with the problem of nom dependency. Urged the noncontributory 
pension as necessary to meet the immediate problem of the indigent aged but expressed the 
hope that the existing Government annuity plan might be developed into a broad scheme of 
social insurance on a contributory basis. 
__—. Old-age pensions in Canada. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), June, 1927, v. 27, pp. 623-625. 


Address by the Minister of Labour before the Union of Canadian Municipalities, Ottawa, June, 
1927. Reviews the parliamentary history of old-age pensions in Canada and summarizes the provi- 
sions of the 1927 act. 
Kine, W. L. MAcKENZzIE. 
(Speech by the Premier in support of old-age pensions bill, March 26, 1926.] 
House of Commons Debates (Canada), 1926, pp. 2052-2057 (unrev. ed.). 


Favored a contributory plan in general but called attention to the fact that most of the 
systems of social insurance in effect today had started as noncontributory schemes. Urged 
the need of old-age pensions to meet the existing conditions of the aged in Canada. ‘‘The 
whole principle of this old-age pension is based, not on the thought that the State is giving 
something to an indigent or that the State owes something to individuals, but on a sense of 
social justice arising out of a condition of society based on the rights of private property.’ 


Provincial Action 


DoMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. Meeting of representatives of Dominion 
and provincial governments, Ottawa, November 3-10, 1927. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), November, 1927, v. 27, pp. 1168-1173. 
For discussion on old-age pension act, see pp. 1171, 1172. 
PROGRESS OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS LEGISLATION IN CANADA. 

Labour Gazette (Canada), February, April, May, 1928, v. 28, pp. 100, 339, 
437. 

‘ On developments in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Yukon Ter- 
ritory. 
[British CoLUMBIA.] 

Adoption of old-age pensions in British Columbia. Agreement executed 
by Dominion Government with provincial government under the old-age 
pension act. 

Labour Gazette (Canada), October, 1927, v. 27, p. 1050. 
See also text of regulations from British Columbia Gazette placing administration of act 
in British Columbia under Workmen’s Compensation Board, in Labour Gazette,{September, 
1927, v. 27, pp. 925, 926. 
—— Another forward step in social legislation. Old-age pensions. 
British Columbia Public Service Bulletin (Bureau of Provincial Information), 


October, 1927, v. 2, pp. 129, 130. 


—— Number of old-age pensioners in British Columbia. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), March, 1928, v. 28, p. 238. 
Summary of statement of Attorney General of British Columbia in the provincial legislature as 
to number of pensions granted up to February, 1928. 
—— Old-age pensions in Canada. Statement of payments made for pensions 
in British Columbia. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), June, 1928, v. 28, pp. 588, 589. 
Statement covers operation of British Columbia act through Mar. 31, 1928. For later statistics, 
see Labour Gazette, January, 1929, p. 19. 
—— Presentation of first old-age pension in Canada. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), December, 1927, v. 27, pp. 1272-1274. 


[MANITOBA.] 
Labour legislation in Manitoba. 
Labour Gazette, May, 1928, v. 28, pp. 463, 464. 
Includes outline of the old age pensions act adopted March, 1928. Province’s one-half share 
of cost to be met by a levy on municipalities and on school districts in unorganized territory. | 
Workmen’s Compensation Board is charged with administration of act. 
‘ gh — of Legislative Assembly favoring purely federal act, see Labour Gazette, 
pri, » Pp. ° 
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Nova Scotia. Commission on Old-age Pensions and Miners’ Relief S.. \.; 
Report of commission appointed under chapter 16, Acts 1907, © 4 )1\,, 
“An act respecting old-age pensions and miners’ relief societies.’ [H\ .\\ifay 
1908.} 134 pp. | 
This commission, appointed in 1907 “for the purpose of examining into and reporting: ;), 
feasibility of adopting some scheme providing old-age pensions for workmen and par’ .\)|,;), 
for such workmen as have either by themselves or in conjunction with their employers es: shen 
benefit and relief societies,’’ found that a general scheme for old-age pensions was not then «,<\;,, 
for Nova Scotia, the —- reason given being that the number of aged men per 1,000 \ \s yo, 
high in Nova Scotia, higher perhaps than that in any other of the Provinces of the Domin .),, , 
the financial ability of the Province limited. The commission made various recomme: |, ;),). 
regarding the extension of miners’ relief societies to cover total disability and old age. : 
Summary in Labour Gazette, March, 1908, v. 8, pp. 1122, 1123. 
—— Old-age pension commission in Nova Scotia. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), September, 1928, v. 28, p. 941. 


Notice of appointment of Mr. Harry E. Mahon, of Halifax, as commissioner to inquire in: 
pensions in Nova Scotia. Inquiry to cover besides numbers eligible and probable cost, so: 
native methods of taxation to provide needed revenue. 


[ONTARIO. | 
Progress of old-age pension legislation in Canada. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), May, 1928, v. 28, pp. 437, 438. 


Text of announcement of the Premier of Ontario of a survey of that Province to seciire «jy; 
as to number of persons over 70 years of age who would be eligible for old-age pension 
Province and the aggregate cost; also a summary of some preliminary estimates mac: 
Attorney General of Ontario. 


——_—- Old-age pensions bill to be introduced in Ontario. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), October, 1928, v. 28, p. 1037. 
Quotation from address of Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, Premier of Ontario, at Toronto, Oct }e 
[SASKATCHEWAN. | 
Old-age pensions in Saskatchewan. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), May, 1928, v. 28, pp. 467, 468. 


Text of regulations governing the payment of old-age pensions in Saskatchewan an 
agreement between the Dominion Government and the Province of Saskatchew:: 
printed from the Saskatchewan Gazette of May 5, 1928. The Saskatchewan act (Statiies 
Saskatchewan 1928, ch. 75) came into force on May 1, 1928. 


— Old-age pensions in Saskatchewan. 

Public Service Monthly, May, 1928, v. 16, No. 10, p. 5. 
—— First old-age pensioner is deaf and dumb. 

Public Service Monthly, August, 1928, v. 17, No. 1, p. 2. 


Gives an account of the early proceedings in connection with the administration of the 
pensions act in Saskatchewan. Reprinted in part in Labour Gazette, September, 1928, p. 96 


[YuKon TERRITORY. } 
Ordinance passed respecting old-age pensions act. 
Labour Gazette (Canada), October, 1927, v. 27, p. 1054. 
See also Labour Gazette, April, 1928, p. 339. 


General Discussion 


CANADA ADOPTS AN OLD-AGE PENSION PLAN: 
Monthly Labor Review, May, 1927, v. 24, pp. 972-974. 


Outlines the plan adopted and gives a brief survey of the old-age pension movement in ( :nada. 
See also issue of August, 1928, v. 27, p. 291, for summary of action taken by the Provinces. 


CANADA’S NEW OLD-AGE PENSION LAW. 
American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1927, v. 17, p. 119. 
Couen, J. L. 
Old-age pensions in Canada. An analysis and comparison. 
Canadian Congress Journal (Trades and Labor Congress of Can:da), 
December, 1926, v. 5, No. 12, pp. 19-21. 
Criticizes the bill before Parliament as too conservative. 
COMPARISON OF AUSTRALIAN AND CANADIAN OLD AGE PENSION ACTS. 
Labour Gazette, August, 1927, v. 27, p. 832. 
Draper, Patrick M. 
Social insurance and old-age pensions in Canada. 
American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1928, v. 18, pp. 205-20:. 
By the Secretary of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 
Epstein, ABRAHAM. 
The Challenge of the Aged. New York, Vanguard Press, 1928. 435 |). 
“Pension systems abroad”: Canada, pp. 321-324. See also Pennsylvania commission on 0! |-:2¢ 
pensions. Report, January, 1927, pp. 158-161. 
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Govtp, MarGcaret §. 

The need for old-age pensions in Canada. 

Social Welfare (Social Service Council of Canada), January, 1927, v. 9, 
pp. 340-343. 


Kemp, HuserT R. 

The old-age pension plan in Canada. 

Social Welfare (Social Service Council of Canada), November, 1928, 
v. ll, pp. 34, 35; December, 1928, pp. 63-65. 

CONTENTs.—Pt. I. Probable cost in the various Provinces. II. The financing of old-age 
pensions in Eastern Canada. 

Shows that the cost of putting old-age pensions into operation is much greater in the Eastern 
Provinces than in the more recently settled Western Provinces, ranging from 50 cents per 
capita in Saskatchewan to $2.47 in Prince Edward Island. Urges the need of joining definite 
suggestions for raising revenue with agitation for the adoption of the scheme by the Maritime 
Provinces, 

Kinc, W. L. Mackenzig. 

Industry and humanity; a study in the principles underlying industrial 

reconstruction. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1918. 567 pp. 

‘“‘Old-age pensions’’: pp. 347, 348. See also speech in support of government bill in House of 

Commons Debates (Canada), Mar. 26, 1926, pp. 2052-2057. 

MicueLL, HumMrrRey. 

What will old-age pensions cost Canada? Estimates of cost are invariably 

much lower than is proved in the event—they never grow less, but always 
greater, proving a heavier burden. 

Industrial Canada (Canadian Manufacturers’ Association), February, 
1928, v. 28, No. 10, pp. 41-43. 

Includes tables on the cost of old-age pensions in Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain. 
Moors, Tom. 

Old-age pensions. 

Social Welfare (Social Service Council of Canada), December, 1926, v. 
9, pp. 312, 322. 

By the president of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. See also memorandum 
presented to the Parliamentary committee on old-age pensions, in Canadian Congress Journal, 
June, 1924, p. 20. 

0’Donocuupn, Joun G. 

Old-age pensions. 

Social Welfare (Social Service Council of Canada), August-September, 
1925, v. 7, pp. 228, 229. 

OLD-AGE PENSION LEGISLATION AROUSES INTEREST. Canada’s new social Jegisla- 
tion commented upon by press. 

Canadian Congress Journal, January, 1928, v. 7, pp. 21-23. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Canadian Congress Journal (Trades and Labor Congress of Canada), June, 
1924, v. 3, pp. 20, 21. 

Includes text of memorandum presented to the Parliamentary committee appointed to study old- 
age pensions, by Tom Moore, on behalf of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 


Ropinson, T. R. 

Old-age pensions. 

Social Welfare (Social Service Council of Canada), November, 1923, v. 
6, pp. 25, 26. 


Socira, Service Councit or CaNaDa. 
Preliminary report on old-age pensions submitted by the committee on re- 
search, April, 1928. Toronto, 1928. 63 pp. 


CONTENTS.—History and description of old-age pensions legislation.— Outline of investigations 
and legislative developments in Canada.—Some data on the problem of age pensions in Canada.— 
The administration of old-age pensions.—Appendix. Text of act passed by Dominion Parliament; 
The old-age pensions regulations. ; 

A more complete report is to be issued with data gathered from institutions and social agencies 
caring for dependent aged people in Canada. 


Summary in Labour Gazette, July, 1928, v. 28, pp. 710, 711. 
TrapEes AND LaBor ConGress oF CANADA. 
Report of the proceedings of the annual conventions. 


Consult indexes of the volumes for the section of the report of the executive council and resolutions 
prem, Foe old-age pensions adopted by the conventions over a period of years. The Trades and 
Labor Congress favored a purely Federal law under which pensions would be payable upon reaching 
the age of 65 years and after 15 f pened domicile anywhere in Canada, the sum of such pensions to be 
not less than $30 per month and payable to those whose income, including the old-age pensions, did 
not exceed the cost of living as published in the official Labour Gazette. The congress, however, 
su the Government’s Federal-provincial scheme and through the provincial executives and 
fi ns has urged the adoption of the act by the various provincial governments. (See reports on 
legislation in 1928 Proceedings.) 
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Official—United States 


Hawai.—Governor. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 3 19% 
Washington, D. C., Department of the Interior, 1928. 140 pp. 


Includes statistics of immigration and labor, of workmen’s compensativn, yy) 
of the territorial retirement system. 
Kentucky.—Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics. Depart: 
Labor. Thirteenth biennial report, 1926-1927. Frankfort, 1928. / 
Special attention is called in this report to the need in Kentucky for a fn 
public employment service, for the regulation of private commercial ¢1ip\oy. 
ment agencies, for labor and industrial statistics, and for safety in indust/\ 
Massacuusetts.— Department of Industrial Accidents. Annual repor! {ov thy 
year ending June 30, 1927. Boston, 1928. 89 pp. 
Reviewed on page 48 of this issue. 
Norta Daxota.—Department of Agriculture and Labor. Twentieth |)/¢inid 
report, for the period ending June 30, 1928. Bismarck, 1928. 100 })) 
This report is devoted almost entirely to agricultural statisties. It is soted 
that the farms employed, by the month, 24,847 males and 5,344 females i: 192%, 
paying them a total of $18,916,344 in wages, or an average of $47.57 per month 
to males and $31.62 to females, in addition to board. In 1927 the nuniberd 
employees had increased to 27,243 males and 6,048 females, with a total expendi- 
ture of $21,632,820 in wages. This was an average of $50.92 per mont! for 
males, but dropped to $30.48 for females. 
In 1926, 310 coal mines employed 883 workers, who worked an average of 
8 hours per day and received in wages a total of $1,280,254, which is an averag 
of $1,449.89 for each worker. In 1927, reports from 231 mines gave an elo): 
ment of 987 with average wages of $969.70, the total being $957,093. The 
average production cost per ton of coal was $1.85 in 1926 and $2.07 in 1927 
Puritiprpine Istanps.—Governor General. Annual report, 1927. Washington, 
D. C., 1928. 315 pp. (U.S. House Doc. No. 325, 70th Cong., 1 sess. 
This issue of the Review contains statistics, taken from the above report, 01 
industrial accidents (p. 50), industrial disputes (p. 101), adjustment of emp!|ovees 
wages and other claims against employers (p. 107), and migration of Philippine 
labor to and from Hawaii (p. 210). 
Unrtep Statges.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Biblioy:aply 
of fire hazards and prevention, and safety in the petroleum industry, \». ', 


July, 1928. Compiled by H. Britton and G. B. Shea. Washington, 1123. 
? pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Bulletin No. 288: Quarry accidents in the United States /uring 
the calendar year 1926, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1928. (() )). 
Reviewed on page 45 of this issue. 
—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 46% 


Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in 1927. Washing 
ton, 1928. 105 pp. 


Advance summaries of the data contained in this bulletin were publis!\( ! 
the Labor Review for May, 1928 (pp. 130-147), and June, 1928 (pp. 55-68 . 
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Unirep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 470: Labor legislation of 1927. Washington, 1928. 90 pp. 
\ outline of the more important labor laws listed in this bulletin was published 
in the Labor Review for March, 1928 (pp. 82-88). 
—_— — Bulletin No. 481: Joint industrial control in the. book and job 
printing industry, by Emily Clark Brown. Washington, 1928. 234 pp. 
Reviewed on page 30 of -this issue. 





__. —— Employment Service. /ndusirial, agricultural, and general employ- 
ment prospects for 1929. Washington, 1929. 21 pp. 

—— Employees’ Compensation Commission. Twelfth annual report, July 1, 1927, 
io June 80, 1928. Washington, 1928. 87 pp. 

Reviewed on page 51 of this issue. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 132: A study of 
rehabilitated persons; a statistical analysis of the rehabilitation of 6,391 dis- 
abled persons. Washington, 1928. 41 pp.; charts. 


Reviewed on page 91 of this issue. 
— Interstate Commerce Commission. Forty-second annual report. Washing- 
ton, 1928. 324 pp. 
The report includes data on number and compensation of railroad employees 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, and in earlier years. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AustrALIA (New Sovutsn Waves).—Department of Labor and Industry. Report 
on the working of the factories and shops act, 1912, during the year 1927. 
Sydney, 1928. 47 pp. 

At the end of November, 1927, there were 11,413 factories registered in the 
whole State, employing 148,958 persons. This represented a decrease of 416 
in the number of factories, and of 2,664 in the number of employees, as compared 
with the preceding year. Of the total number of employees, 107,018, or 71.8 
per cent, were males, and 41,940, or 28.2 per cent, were females. 

—— (QUEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Fifth annual report on operations 


under the unemployed workers’ insurance acts, 1922 to 1927. risbane, 
1928. 15 pp. 


Reviewed on page 57 of this issue. 

—— Insurance Office. Twelfth annual report, for the year ended June 30, 1928. 
Brisbane, 1928. 31 pp. 

The Queensland Government insurance office carries on an insurance business 
covering workmen’s compensation, life, fire, marine, and miscellaneous accident 
insurance. Full details of the year’s activities along these various lines are 
given, showing sound progress and a continuous expansion of the work. 

—— (Vierorta).—Department of Labor. Report of the chief inspector of factories 
and shops for the year ending December 31, 1927. Melbourne, 1928. 58 pp. 

Some of the material in this report is summarized on pages 34 and 93 of this 
issue. 


Mm, 


Canapa (British Cotumspi1a).—Minimum wage board. Report for the year 
ended December 31, 1927. Victoria, 1928. 16 pp. (Reprinted from the 
annual report of the Department of Labor for the year 1927.) 


Data from this report are given on page 43 of this issue. 


Estonta.—Bureau Central de Statistique. Annuaire de la statistique agricole, 
1927. Tallinn, 1928. 207 pp.; diagram. 


Annual report on agricultural statistics. Includes wages of agricultural . 
workers in Estonia for the 5 years 1923 to 1927 inclusive. 
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FinLanp.—Ministére des Affaires Sociales. Informations XXVI: L’Oeurre ( 
protection sociale en Finlande, par Kino Kuusi. Helsingfors, 1928. 108 )),. 
chart, illus. 

A report on Government social welfare activities, including various kins of 
social insurance. 





GerMany.—Reichsarbeitsministerium. Deutsche Sozialpolitik, 1918-1928. Ber. = 
lin, 1929. 319 pp. : 
Written in commemoration of the 10 years’ existence of the German Ministry hou 
of Labor. This volume reviews the economic reconstruction of Germany <inc¢ on 4 
the war with particular reference to the enactment of new labor laws and s:cja] Nol 
insurance. 1 
Great Britain.—Board of Trade. Report under section 12 on the working of | 
Part I of the |mining industry] act. (Provisions for facilitating the reorgay iz. top: 
tion of the coal mining industry.) London, 1928. 9 pp. (Cmd. 3214.) plo; 
Reviewed on page 39 of this issue. and 
Ministry of Health. Unemployed persons in receipt of domiciliary poor-lay Sw! 
relief in England and Wales during the week ending June 16, 1928. London. 
1928. 23 pp. (Cmd. 3218.) ( 
The figures, which are confined to the able-bodied unemployed, show that, 192 
comparing June 16, 1928, with June 18, 1927, the total number of unemployed and 
persons in receipt of out-relief in England and Wales decreased from 116,342 ty 
84,159, a reduction of 32,183, or nearly 28 per cent. More than one-half of the 
total of 84,159 had been continuously in receipt of relief for a year or wore: A 


16,639, or nearly one-fifth of the total, for three years or more; and 9,471 for 
four years or more. 

Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1927. Part 3: Industrial 
and provident societies. London, 1928. 173 pp. 

The societies covered by this report represent a wide diversity of objects, 
including agricultural and fishing societies; societies for distributive, wholesale’ 
and productive trading; business services; land and housing societies; and 
general cooperative development societies. The figures presented cover the 
year 1926, during which period the number of societies registered decreased }y 
47, but the membership increased by 300,000 and the assets by approximately 
£7,000,000 ($84,000,000). 

—— Treasury. Unemployment Grants Committee. Seventh (interim) report 
of proceedings, from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928. London, 1928. 14 jp. 

The report shows a continued diminution in the number of applications for 
grants and in the number and amount of the grants made. As compared witli the 
year 1926-27, applications for grants fell from 166 to 82 in number, and from 
£1,822,409 to £986,720 ($8,868,753 to $4,801,873) in value. The value of grants 
authorized during the year covered amounted to £319,000 ($1,552,414) as 
against £792,000 ($3,854,268) during the preceding year. The steady decrease 
in the number of applications received is attributed by the committee ‘‘to the 
more rigid conditions as to grants now obtaining, and also to the fact that |ocal 
authorities are now more cognizant of these conditions and therefore less disp. sed 
to submit applications.” 


Inp1a.— Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Index nunihers 
of Indian prices, 1861-1926. Calcutta, 1928. 24 pp.; charts. 
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NeTHERLANDS East Inpres.—Departement Van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Han- 
del. Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek te Weltevreden. Mededeelingen 
Vo. 60: Onderzoek naar gezinsuitgaven in Nederlandsch-Indié gedurende 
Augustus 1925, en het jaar 1926. Weltevreden, 1928. 225 pp.; charts, folders. 
(In Dutch and English.) 


Gives the results of two Government inquiries into family budgets in the Dutch 
East Indies. One investigation was made in August, 1925, and covered 314 


households. ‘The second survey was made in 1926, the report on which is based 
on 46 budgets. 


Norway.—Statistiske Centralbyré. Statistisk drbok for kongeriket Norge, 1928. 
Oslo, 1928. 18*, 272 pp. 

The 1928 issue of the statistical yearbook for Norway contains much data on 
topics of labor interest, such as social insurance, prices and cost of living, unem- 
ployment, wages, strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, and agricultural 
and consumers’ cooperative associations. 

Swepen.—Socialdepartementet. Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens verksam- 
het, dr 1927. Stockholm, 1928. 124 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

Covers the activities of the inspection services for factories, mines, etc., for 
1927, including data regarding measures for the prevention of industrial accidents 


and diseases. 
Unofficial 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WorRKERS OF AMERICA. Report of the general executive 
board and proceedings of the eighth biennial convention, May 14-19, 1928. 


Cincinnati, 1928. 314 pp. 

Among the various matters agreed upon in adopted resolutions at this con- 
vention were: The instruction of the general executive board to formulate plans 
for the introduction of life insurance among the members of the union and also 
plans for the extension of the organization’s cooperative housing activities in 
New York and other cities; the instruction of the organization’s officers to take 
steps to secure the 40-hour week as soon as practicable; the favoring of the 
amalgamation of the needle trades, the creation of a labor party, and the recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia by the United States Government. 

BeL_terBy, J. R. Coal mining: A European remedy. London, Macmillan & Co. 
(Lid.), 1928. 73 pp. 

The author’s thesis is that a strictly national treatment of the coal industry 
can not under present conditions be satisfactory, since changes in any important 
feature in one country immediately affect the industry tn another. What is 
needed, he holds, is an international agreement under which standards may be 
raised uniformly and, if possible, simultaneously, by concerted action. Measures 
suitable for immediate adoption might be covered by an international agreement 
(a) for the limitation of hours of work, (b) for the regulation of wages, and (c) for 
the control of output. 


Bowery, Artuur L. Official statistics, what they contain and how to use them. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1928. 72 pp. 

A second edition of this handbook, first published in 1922, was deemed neces- 
sary because of changes in the form and content of the official statistics of the 
United Kingdom during the last six years. The handbook deals with the sta- 
tistics of population; industry, trade, and prices; income and wages; and social 
conditions, giving the principal sources of information, and stating when and 
Where the data are published, and, approximately, what they cover. 

Bureau or Ramway Economics. Miscellaneous series No. 46: Economic 
situation in the railway industry. Washington, 1928. 16 pp. 

Extraets from this pamphlet are published on page 41. 
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Canapian Cooperative Wueat Propucers (Lirp.). Directors’ report, 192)-9¢ 
[Winntpeg?], 1928. 40 pp. 
CaNnaDIAN WueEaT Poot. Wheat prices, 1927-28. The pool and the grain irq), 
Winnipeg, 1928. ; 
Data and charts showing prices paid by the cooperative wheat pool {o its 
members for their wheat and the prices paid in the grain trade in general. 
CuappLe, Joe Mircneiy. ‘Our Jim”—a biography. Boston, Chapple Pj, 
lishing Co. (Ltd.), 1928. 299 pp. 
An account of the life and work of James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor in th, 
cabinets of two Presidents. 
Cuina FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE. Soci, 


Research Department. Factory workers in Tangku, by Sung-Ho Lin. P. king, 
1928. 128 pp., illus. | 


Reviewed on page 35 of this issue. 


Dosss, 8. P. The clothing workers of Great Britain. London, George Routle:ige & 
Sons, (Lid.), 1928. xiv, 216 pp. 


Lasor Party (Great Britain). Report of the twenty-eighth annual conference. 
Birmingham, 1928. London, Transport House (South Block), 1928. 354 pp, 


—— Committee of Inquiry. The distress in South Wales. London, Labor P,- 
lications Department, 1928. 18 pp. 

Gives the report of an investigation made during the week February 27 to 
March 2, 1928. The investigators found widespread distress, a complete lack of 
primary employment in places, and no prospect of improvement within an 
reasonable time, if at all, They recommend the transference of population from 
regions which are hopelessly derelict to other places, immediate relief, espevially 
to the children suffering for clothing and shoes, on a large scale, and help for the 
local authorities who face bankruptcy as a result of the extent of the destitution 
and the falling off of normal sources of income as industry closes down. 
LasseRRE, Georces. Des obstacles au développement du mouvement coop(ratis 

Paris, Société Anonyme du Recueil Sirey, 1927. xiv, 267 pp. 

Discusses what the author considers the chief obstacles to the development 
of consumers’ cooperation. These include: The youth and inexperience o/ 
cooperative societies; departures from cooperative principles; divisions within 
the movement along occupational, political, and religious lines; lack of sufficient 
capital; the difficulty of securing and maintaining the democratic character of 
cooperative societies and of enlisting the services and interest of all the mem)ers; 
relations with the eniployees in regard to wages, strikes, etc.; management and 
directors of the society; and finally, the difficulties arising from the reputation o 
cooperation—general public indifference due to lack of knowledge of its aims 
and accomplishment, its ‘shabbiness,” losses from cooperative failures, and the 
damage done through spurious cooperative societies. Remedies or ways of 
meeting the situation are suggested throughout. ° 
Nationa Curist1an Councit or Cutna. Findings of the national conference oi 


Christianizing economic relations, Shanghai, August 18-28, 1927. Shanghai, 
[19272]. 11 pp. 


This conference resolved to advocate the following principles: A minimum 
wage, limitation of the working hours per day, one day of rest in seven, the 
abolition of child labor, protection for woman workers, and the promotion of 
understanding between employers and employees. 
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NaTloNAL CONFERENCE OF SociaL Work. Proceedings at the fifty-fifth annual 

: ession, held in Memphis, Tenn., May 2-9, 1928. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1928. 670 pp. 

The great variety of subjects treated in this volume indicates the ever-widening 
field of social work. The following papers are among those dealing specifically 
with industrial and labor problems: America’s basic human needs from the 
standpoint of industry; the impact of industry upon the Orient and its implica- 
tions for the West; the southern mill village; the new industrial South; econo- 
mic stabilization of the family—the standard of living and workmen’s compensa- 
tion and the family; some criteria of social progress; the effect of changing 
economic conditions upon the living standards of negroes. 

NaTIoNAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. Youth’s compensation for industrial injuries, 
by Florence Kelley and Marguerite Marsh. New York, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
1929. 382 pp., rllus. No. 4. 

Contains accounts of specific accidents to minors and discussions of existing 
legislative provisions for compensation for injuries to minors. A bibliography 
of literature on industrial hazards and injuries to minors is included. 

NaTioNAL Sarety Counciu. Industrial accident experience of members, 1927. 
Chicago, 108 East Ohio Street, 1928. 48 pp. 

PENNSYLVANIA HovusiInc AND TowN PLANNING AssocIATION. Fourth annual 
report. Philadelphia, Seventeenth and Walnut Streets, 1928. 19 pp. 

Reviewed on page 79 of this issue. 

Pink, Louris H. The new day in housing. New York, John Day Co., 1928. 
xiv, 208 pp.; plans, illus. 

Traces the movement, abroad and in this country, against slums and bad 
housing conditions, giving brief accounts of the more successful efforts at improve- 
ment. The book is brought down to the present time, and contains a discussion 
of the New York housing law, the experiments in tax exemption, the buildings 
erected by labor unions, life insurance companies, and private philanthropists, 
and the possibilities of cooperative housing. 

Raynes, JoHN R. Coal and its conflicts. London, Ernest Benn (Lid.), 1928. 
342 pp. 

An account of the disputes between capital and labor in the coal industry of 
Great Britain, much the larger part of the discussion being given to the develop- 
ments during the present century. 

REGIONAL PLAN oF New YorK AND Its Environs. Regional survey, Vol. V: 
Public recreation—a study of parks, playgrounds, and other outdoor recreation 
=: by Lee F. Hanmer. New York, 1928. 256 pp.; maps, diagrams, 
illus. 


Rowe, J. W. F. Wages in practice and theory. London, George Routledge & Sons 
(Ltd.), 1928. 277 pp. 


Simonps, Girrorp K., anp Tuompson, Jonn G.- The American way to pros- 
perity. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1928. 249 pp.; charts. 
Reviewed on page 33 of this issue. 
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